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Looms in 1944 
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During 1943 we built no textile machinery. The reason— 
our efforts have been directed towards two ends:— 
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First, to carry on our vital war emergency jobs— machine 


tools, guns and airplane equipment; 
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Second, to furnish promptly repair parts and supplies to 


enable your looms to make good on their wartime jobs. 
! 
We have met and are meeting required schedules on the 


war jobs; you know how exceedingly well we have served 


you on repairs. 


Now some of our emergency war jobs are completed, and 
our 1944 program calls for a resumption of loom building — 


only a trickle of orders at first, under ratings authorized by 


the War Production Board. 
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We trust, as the year progresses, the situation on our many 
battlefronts will become so favorable and ultimate victory so 
sure and so near at hand, that our trickle of loom orders may 
become a stream and your mill may again be busy weaving 


the fabrics of peace. 


But while the war lasts, loom-building must be regulated 


by the needs of our military forces. 


May 1944 bring peace to a tortured world and opportunity 


for all people to enjoy the arts of peace. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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SODIUM CHLORITE: A product of Mathieson 


Research! 


A powerfully efficient oxidizing agent — easily con- 
trolled — that operates effectively over a wide range 
of conditions from highly acid to highly alkaline. 


Sodium Chlorite does the job you want done — and 
only that! 


In years an infant, in accomplishments a prodigy — 
Mathieson Sodium Chlorite has made vital contribu- 
tions in manufacture and processing: 


oxidization of vat dyes in textile field. 


bleaching of cotton without danger of degradation. 
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Mathieson sedi ite 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42N° ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
CHLORINE - BLEACHING POWDER. . 
ALKALI PRODUCTS... 





- CAUSTIC SODA... 
-. AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA... 
- SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... 


SODA ASH. - BICARBONATE OF SODA... 
HTH PRODUCTS... 


DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... 
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H. G. Lord speaking: 


The other day I was talking with my long-time 
partner, Frank Nagle, about the wonderful change 
in the industry since we started in this business 
in the eighties. 

Of course, the great expansion in the Southern 
States came up for discussion and how our.own staff 
operations had necessarily been adjusted to meet the 
shifting of balance from the early concentration in 
New England and Pennsylvania to a nation-wide dis- 
tribution of textile manufacturing enterprise. He was 
speaking about the first cotton manufacturers con- 
vention in the South and I asked him to tell that 
story. He said, “My job is writing contracts, not 
articles.”’ But anyone who has heard him tell stories 
knows that he can do both. 

Captain Nagle speaking :— 

My brother James W. Nagle founded the Textile 
Record. He was much interested in the articles by the 
late Edward Atkinson widely known Boston econo- 
mist and originator of the factory mutual insurance 
plan. Mr. Atkinson constantly emphasized the advan- 
tages of the South as a field for cotton manufactur- 
ing. The first four issues of Textile Record (Septem- 
ber through December, 1880), now in the Textile 
World archives, sponsored Mr. Atkinson’s idea, lead- 
ing to conferences in the South between Mr. Atkin- 
son, my brother, and influential cotton people which 
culminated in the establishment of the first Cotton 
States and International Exposition in Atlanta, Ga. 

As a young man, the subject was so drilled into 
me that I always had a great desire to visit the South. 
In 1892 I was sent from Philadelphia to establish 
a branch office in Boston, and this gave me an 
opportunity to come into frequent contact with the 
then New England Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers and with Mr. Atkinson. This was before the 
Textile World-Record was organized through the 
union of the Textile World (founded by Henry G. 
Lord) and the Textile Record, and which later be- 
came the Textile World. 

When the Association decided to meet in Atlanta 
and attend the Exposition, I immediately put my 
name down as a guest with permission to accompany 
the members. This was my first visit to the South. 
It has always been a satisfaction to me that the 
Textile Record and Textile World had a big hand in 
helping to start cotton manufacturing in the South. 

The 39th meeting of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association was held on Oct. 24-25, 
1895, on the grounds of the Cotton Exposition in 
Atlanta, attended by about 200 members, ladies, and 
guests. Most of the eastern New England contingent 
left Boston from the old Park Square depot of the 
New Haven Railroad, now the site of the Boston 
office of Textile World. 

Among those on the trip whom I particularly re- 
eall were James Butterworth, Philadelphia; Frank B. 
Comins, American Moistening Co., Providence; Eben 
S. Draper, later Governor of Massachusetts, and 
George Otis Draper, the Draper Co., anaes 


Early 
Southern 
Industry 


Comments by 


Lord and Nagle 





William Firth, agent for John Hetherington of Eng- 
land; Stephen Knight, Providence; Arthur H. Lowe, 
Fitchburg; J. R. McCall, Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket; Haven C. Perham, Kitson Machine Co., 
Lowell; Thos. H. Rennie, expert on Southern cotton 
manufacturing; Paul Snelling and Frank J. Hale, 
Pettee Machine Wks., Newton (Mr. Hale is still con- 
nected with the Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston); J. M. 
Lassell, Whitin Machine Wks., Whitinsville; Geo. W. 
Stafford, Stafford Loom Co., Boston; Sidney B. 
Paine, General Electric Co.; D. A. Tompkins, who 
joined us at his home city of Charlotte, N. C.; L. E. 
Barnes, Methuen Mills, Lawrence; Eugene Burnham, 
Burnham & Page Mill Supplies Co., Lawrence; Col. 
Peter H. Corr, Taunton; George P. Grant, Grant 
Yarn Mills, Fitchburg; and Edwin W. Thomas, 
Lowell. 

At Charlotte we spent a half day visiting textile 
plants and were luncheon guests of the Manufac- 
turers Club, H. S. Chadwick, its president, doing the 
honors. If there was anything which was not served 
on this occasion, it was something that the South 
knew nothing about! 

Our Atlanta stay was packed full with interest and 
friendliness. The Exposition contained the latest 
developments in machinery and processing, later 
being occupied by the Exposition Cotton Mills. 
Charles A. Collier was president and director gen- 
eral of the Exposition, John W. Ryckman, my bro- 
ther’s partner, being its secretary. H. I. Kimball, 
whom I met, was general manager, and later the 
Kimball House was built and named in his honor. 
A. M. Goodale was president and C. J. H. Woodbury 
secretary of the New England Association. 

A number of useful papers were read and dis- 
cussed at the convention, including a very significant 
one by George Otis Draper on “The Present De- 
velopment of the Northrop Loom,” then a new prod- 
uct of much concern to the industry. 

Northern textile machinery makers utilized this 
convention as a widening road to an expanding 
Southern market, and many lasting friendships were 
created. We were lavishly entertained in true South- 
ern style. One incident which lingers in memory is 
how a large party of us missed a burlesque show by 
a few minutes, but one of our resourceful members 
was delegated to approach the management for a 
special repeat performance. This was granted on 
condition that we would all make our way into the 
auditorium by the stage entrance in order not to tip 
off the departing patrons as to what was afoot. The 
show was followed by a sandwich and coffee round-up 
—at least these were the basic viands—in which 
performers and textile audience jogged elbows to- 
gether in the spirit of Auld Lang Syne. 

Nearly half a century has passed, but the good feel- 
ing engendered among those who journeyed to At- 
lanta and their hosts, no matter from what point of 
the compass, helped to establish and maintain both 
friendly and profitable relations through the vicissi- 
tudes of the years which followed. 


HENRY G. LORD and FRANK L. NAGLE 
Founders of Textile World and Textile Record 
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“YHIRTS not by the box . . . by the 
bale. And not only shirts but sox, 
underwear, blankets, etc. get com- 
pressed into bales that reduce their 
bulk 2/srds to save vital cargo space. 
In producing these textiles, mills 
are reducing down time for repairs 
and replacements, by lubricating with 
Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to oil 
stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 


TEXACO 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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etc., withstanding load shocks with- 
out splattering, creeping, dripping. 
Its high stability assures free operat- 
ing bearings with lower power con- 
sumption. 

For loom cams, use Texaco No. 919 
Lubricant §. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. Call today. 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR 


THE TEXTILE 


* HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diese! horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 


flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 
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So You 


the men of American Science 
and Industry working to 
further American Good Living — 


WE DEDICATE 


our Radio Sponsorship of the 
World’s Finest Music by the 
World’s Finest Concert Orchestra... 


THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Every Saturday, at 8:30 pm (E.W.T,.) 
over 170 Stations of the Blue Network, 
from New England to California. 


Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 





ENGINEERING THAT AIDS ALL INDUSTRY 
HELPS FURTHER AMERICAN GOOD LIVING 
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Allis-Chalmers invites Every Reader of this Magazine to 
tune in next Saturday and every Saturday thereafter 


Me. — sister to every science and industry 
furthering Good Living — is Allis-Chalmers’ 
choice of radio entertainment for America. 

In the words of Serge Koussevitzky, world-famous 
conductor of the Boston Symphony itself: ‘Today 
American audiences show not only their love and 
admiration of music, but also a deep understanding 
of the necessity and importance of musical art in 
the progress of humanity.” 

Americans also enjoy the highest standard of 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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living of any people on earth — because they are 
the mightiest industrial nation on earth. 

That is why we respectfully dedicate to you, the 
Men of American Industry, our radio sponsorship 
of the Boston Symphony. 

Today over 1600 Allis-Chalmers products are 
helping America to the earliest possible Victory — 
after the war, the same engineering will mean 
Good Living, the American W ay. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 





ee 6 is 
no longer 
a secret 


For a long time, mill men 
have been trying to find a way 
of combining the many known 
advantages of large package 
wool spinning with an econom- 
ical rewinding process that 
would produce perfect loom 
bobbins. 

And now it’s here — at your 
service! 

We have teamed Whitin’s Model “E” Wool Spinning 
Frame, a headliner in its own right, with the improved 
Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Winder, another top-notch unit, to give 
you the combingtion you have been waiting for to produce’ high quality, econom- 
ical filling. ; 
St. Mary’s Woolen Mfg. Company of Ohio, makers of the famous St. Mary's 
Blankets, were among the first of many progressive 
mills to realize the merits of this unusual combination. 
Remember — Each unit is a proven product — 
Every combination is doubly effective. 


Let’s take a look at the 
FEATURES 


Model ‘‘E’’ Wool Spinning Frames Whitin-Schweiter Winders 


. Individual Spindle Control 
. Automatic Doffing of Loom 

Higher Productions Bobbins 
. Simplified Operation . Continuous Winding from , 
L meal te 4 Magazined Creel Bobbins J yNo 
- Larger Fackages for Kewingding . Simple, Adjustable Bunch Builder we; ee 
Improved Quality of Yarn . Wind any Size Loom Bobbin A Lei waka 
Ri 


ay rons 
PL at 


1. Less floor space 


NG be ra \o 
iy 
Bros ante 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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eC ae Cait mel 


Ball Bearings by New Departure have developed into 
star performers on every front—and behind the lines as 
well. Wherever a shaft turns—wherever eM must be 
friction-free —there “nothing rolls like a ball’ in this 
highly mechanized war... .And in recognition of the 
“yeoman service. these fine ball bearings are rendering 
ms WU again will be first choice for peacetime products. 


oy 
New Departure Division of General Motors, Bristol, Conn. 


UM 
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“TAKE A STITCH IN TIME... th 
W% USE 


CARD SURVEYS 


* Don’t wait until your cards break down, or until worn out or 
damaged wire in your cylinders, flats or lickerins causes poor work. 
Such delay results in unnecessary waste and loss of production. 
“Take a stitch in time”; have an Ashworth engineer inspect your 
cards regularly. Using Ashworth surveys, you can budget your card 
repair work and schedule it so that it will minimize interference 


with production. 


* And as always Ashworth means card clothing satisfaction, for its 
3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points assure an un- 


interrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FALL RIVER *t£ WORCESTER *£ PHILADELPHIA * T+ CHARLOTTE Tt GREENVILLE t£ 
ATLANTA tt DALLAS T£ (Textile Supply Co.) 

*Factory * tRepair Shop * Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 

Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards 

and for all Types of Napping Machinery * Brusher 

Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes * 

Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors U 

for Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats s Arshurrth. 


oo 
Reclothed. CARD CLOTHING 
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SUN LUBRICANT 


reduced bearing maintenance... saved time... cut costs 10% 


Equipment today is straining to surpass former 
production. At the same time, because it is gen- 
erally not replaceable, wear and tear must be 


reduced to a minimum, to insure longer life. 


Inadequate bearing lubrication on a rug loom 
was one of the problems confronting a large 
eastern textile mill. They were getting only fair 
results with their regular lubricant, until a Sun 
Textile Engineer recommended a special Sun 


Lubricant as the answer to their requirements. 


Their problem was solved when the change was 


made. Bearings are adequately lubricated, at 


all times... the oil does not drip off on the floor 
. is more tacky and stays on the bearings 


longer. 


Now maintenance and wear are reduced... pro- 
duction is speeded and, because the oil lasts 
longer, a saving of 10% has been effected on 


lubricant costs! 


Whether your problem is one of lubrication or 
processing, let a Sun Oil Textile Engineer help 
you conserve your equipment and improve 
production. Call or write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY > Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





IR THIS OLD CHURCH 
in Richmond, Virginia, Patrick 
Henry uttered those ringing 
words: ‘Give me Liberty or give 
me Death.”’ 


Inspired by that patriotic spirit 
we find the beginning of this new 
year is an appropriate time to ask 
what more we at home can do to 
bring this war to a quick and 
successful conclusion. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


6. 


President 
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Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk 
Cards-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 


Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins 


and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
w.red at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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oe no one can predict whether business 

will be good or otherwise cafter the war, one 
thing is certain—it will be highly competitive. In the 
food, chemical, petroleum and other process industries, 
| therefore, all equipment — especially pipe lines — should 
be modernized and put in perfect condition as soon as 
critical materials are again available. For it is only 
with first-class equipment that manufacturers in the 
process industries can hope to keep their costs low 
| enough to enable them to retain their place in the 
competitive struggle. It will pay you to look over your 
pipe lines now and make your plans to get the stain- 


less steel valves and fittings you will need, 





Aloyco Stainless Steel Valves and Fittings are available 


> 

2 e t 
. \ 
y 


now for new installations on 


high priorities and for main- 





tenance and repairs under 





M.R.O., regulations. 
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_ GATE VALVES © GLOBE VALVES 
Y VALVES © CHECK VALVES 
LEVER THROTTLE GATE VALVES 

TANK VALVES ¢ SCREWED FITTINGS 

GAUGE GLASS FITTINGS 





Alloy Steel Products Company, Inc., 1304 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J. 
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PROGRESS OF Crown TESTED PLAN A 
TRIBUTE TO CONVERTERS AND FINISHERS 


The chart pictured here reveals the 
progress made by the new CROWN 
Tested Plan of the American Viscose 
Corporation since it was introduced 
little over a year ago. 


As Curve 1 shows, the first month the 
plan went into effect only 134 dye lots 
were tested against requirements. But a 
year later—November, 1943—this figure 
stepped up to 596 dye lots tested for 
CROWN Tested licensees. Curve 1, then, 
shows the acceptance for this plan by con- 
verters and finishers. 

Curve 2 of the chart shows the percent- 
age of dye lots approved under the plan. 
The steady rise of the curve is evidence 
that CROWN Tested requirements are 
being met in better than 80% of the fabrics 
tested. Curve 2, along with Curve 3, which 
shows the steady decrease in dye lot rejec- 
tions, are proof of the splendid manner in 
which licensees are cooperating to insure 





ROANOKE PLANT’S NEW SAFETY 
RECORD WINS AWARD FOR 
THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


By working 4,471,000 man-hours without 
a lost-time accident, the Roanoke, Va. 
Plant of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion set a new company record and won 
the Corporation's All-Plant Safety Trophy 
for the third year straight. 
In achieving this record, Roanoke’s aver- 
age was only one major injury resulting 
from accident for ev ery million man hours 
worked. This average, ‘incidentally , betters 
that of any leading U.S. industry. 


ONE CHEMICAL PRODUCT 
HELPS ANOTHER 


On every war front, rayon cord has proved 
its worth in tires made from natural rub- 
ber. Many will be surprised to know that 
this rayon cord is even more essential for 
synthetic rubber tires. 

’ Synthetic rubber generates heat faster 
and re it more slowly than natural 
rubber. And rayon yarn has the property 
of heat resistance to a surprising degree. 
Moreover, because rayon tire cords retain 
more of their strength at the high running 
temperature of these tires, they increase 
their strength and life. 
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consumer satisfaction. These converters 

and finishers, along with the plan they 
have accepted, are working for the contin- 
uous improvement of rayon fabrics for the 
American public. 





To get a more complete picture of the 
role that rayon is playing and will con- 
tinue to play in relation to synthetic rub- 
ber tires, look for the American Viscose 
advertisement which is scheduled for the 
Jan. 17 issue of Time. If you care for a re- 
print of this advertisement simply write to 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


U.S. RAYON PRODUCTION 
TO SET NEW RECORD 


1943 has been a ban- 
ner year for U. S. 
rayon producers — 
658,000,000 pounds 
being the total out- 
put, according to 
preliminary figures 
from Rayon Orga- 
non. This increase 
over previous years —63 3,000,000 pounds 
in ’42 and 573,000,000 pounds in ’41—is 
due chiefly to expanded production at 
Government request of extra- strength 
rayon yarns for use in military tires, self- 
sealing gasoline tanks, fragmentation bomb 
and supply ‘chutes as well as to slightly 
enlarged output of rayon staple fiber 
urgently needed for civilian clothing 
requirements, 


A series of leaflets 





WINDFALL FOR CONSUMERS 
AND RETAILERS 


giving basic infor- 
mation about ray- 
on and the care of 
rayon garments is 
being distributed 
by the American 
Viscose Corpora- 
tion to consumers 
and retailers. They 
are designed to help consumers to get longer 
wear from their clothing and aid retailers 
in the instruction of salespeople and in the 
preparation of advertising dealing with 
conservation and the care of clothing. 

Subjects covered by the leaflets include 
such varied topics as “How to Care for 
Rayon Fabrics,” “Simple Rules for the 
Care of Spun Rayon and Wool Blendec 
Fabrics,” “Guide to Color Fastness in To 
day’s Fabrics,” “Tips on Sewing with 
Rayon,” “How to Recognize Fabric Con- 
structions,” “The Selection and Care of 
Rayon Hosiery,” “The Up to Date Story 
of Rayon,” “Glossary of Rayon Fabrics,” 

“How to Buy Rayon Fabrics” and “This 
is the Way to W 'ash Your Rayons.” 

To date, more than 2,500,000 of these in- 
formative leaflets have been distributed, 
largely in response to requests. If you 
have not received your series, or if you 
would like additional copies, simply write 
to American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” * TESTED 
Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


Producer of 

CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. 
Y. C. 1; Providence, R. I.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; P arkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa. Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. aa Off. Copr. 1944, American Viscose Cor». 
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Here's the motor that maintenance men have 





aptly called the “profit-maker". Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advantage of every pos- 


sible construction detail to give you THE 


MOTOR THAT LINT CAN'T STOP. 











Lint goes in—through—antiout the wide, smooth 
air passages of these patente estinghouse 
Lint-Free Motors. Air flows freely arodead the 
glossy, streamlined windings—and with it goes a 
lint particles that might otherwise clog the motor. 
It's almost frameless, so far as obstruction to 
ventilation is concerned — yet it has the same 
sturdiness as Westinghouse general purpose 
; motors. The unique design insures clean, cool, 
laine: operation. For more production, 
| with less maintenance —plan now to standard- 
ize on Westinghouse Lint-Free motors for your 
individual drives on pickers, roving frames, 
winders and spinning and twisting frames, 
| | Ask your nearest Westinghouse representa- 
tive, or write for Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


,Company, Department 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J 94608 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


LINT-FREE MOTOR: 





LINT GOES IN—THROUGH—AND OUT 


Note how the flow of air is directed around the stator 
windings—absolutely no spot for lint to cling. Bearings 
are factory-lubricated and sealed—no: lubrication neces- 
sary during the first three years of service. The same seal 





that keeps the grease in keeps the lint out. It's the 





cleanest running motor in the textile industry. The simple 
: construction and fewer parts means less maintenance, too! 
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POWER TO ATTACK 
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-»--»»- SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS... 


Lily White Oils provide clean 
spindle lubrication with low 
power consumption at high- 
est speeds. No-Drip Lubri- 
cants give dependable, non- 
throw service on top rolls. 
For bearings, Sinclair Bearing 
Grease AF has the additional 


Se sabe $abk Sol sctiiuin 32h see 


' qualities of water solubility § TI 
and color neutrality. Sinclair find 
8 also provides specialized oils fabri 
yy for Knitting Machinery. Sa 
lates 
and y 
(Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—pub- in tl 
me lished periodically and devoted to the Hanc 
. solution of lubricating problems.) Th 
terest 

and 
Chroi 
the ac 
SAN 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. f 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS yD Me e/a 


These are times when Fashion must 
find new excitement in colors... for 
fabrics and accessories are limited. 

Sandoz. a leader in dyes, congratu- 
lates Pacific Mills, a leader in worsteds 
and woolens, for its stunning red used 
in the brilliant officers coat by 
Handmacher. 

Thus, a fashion leader brings new in- 
terest to Mrs. America’s wardrobe... 
and Sandoz, though busy supplying 
Chrome Dyes for war uses, shares in 
the achievement. For Sandoz Dyes aid 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


ta 


works, 


Pacific Mills in producing colors of 
distinction — true and uniform. 

Illustrative of Sandoz’ developments 
directed toward more salesworthy and 
profitable dyeing, are the Metomega 
Chrome Colors — a full range — which 
reduce boiling time by as much as 50%. 
Furthermore, being easier to apply, 
they speed up the development of cor- 
rect shading. Formulas can be checked 
after only 15 minutes. 

To assist you in making full use of 


Sandoz’ acid and chrome dyes for the 


ie c., 6% 


woolen trade — also other lines for 
cotton and rayon dyeing —we main- 
tain application laboratories in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Los Angeles and Toronto. Stocks are 
carried in all these cities. 

Branches in Chicago, Paterson and 
Providence. 

Watch for another Sandoz “Color 
Achievement of the Month” — saluting 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile industry. It will 
appear next month. 


VAN DAM TREET. WEW VORK 13, Ne ¥. 
DETRO!! PUBLIL CIBRARY 
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SQUEEZE \ 


Might be in any of the many woolen, 
worsted and cotton mills that are supply- 

ing vital war needs with &\CCP - equipped 
machinery. Where this ‘‘Continuous’”’ Ex- 
tracting System works, SCC Spherical Rol- 

ler Bearings on the Squeeze Rolls absorb 
pressure up to 10 tons. A reflection of Sar- 
gent’s appreciation for rugged, self-aligning 
bearings that maintain fullload carrying ca- 
pacity without binding... that require prac- 
tically no attention and at the same time are 
easily removable when roll repairs are neces- 
sary. An 2\0CF’ on the job is your warranty of a 
machine on the job. 545] 


oS INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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IN the textile industry 

today, there are a lot of 
rumors that Armstrong has 
developed a remarkable 
new roll covering. We’re 
publishing this statement 
to tell you the facts. 

The rumors say it’s a cot made of cork com- 
bined with synthetic rubber. That’s true. 
We've been making cork cots for twenty- 
eight years . . . and Accotex (synthetic rub- 
ber) Cots for nine years. We’ve found that 
cork drafts better, while synthetic rubber 
promises a longer service life. So it was only 
natural that we should develop a cot offering 
both advantages. 

The rumors say, further, that some mills 
are already using our new cot on a limited 


production basis . and that these mills 





ABOUT A REMARKABLE NEW COT 


report it has spinning 
properties far superior to 
those of any synthetic roll 
covering now in general 
use. That’s true also. 

If these were normal 
times, or if we were willing 
to use one of the less restricted kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber, right now we’d be producing 
cork-and-synthetic-rubber cots by the mil- 
lions. But there is only one kind of syn- 
thetic rubber that does the job right—and, 
today, most of it is needed in vital war equip- 
ment. Hence our current production of the 
new cots is limited. For this reason, you may 
not be able to get prompt delivery of as many 
of them as you would like to have. 

Just as soon as these cots become available 


in unlimited quantities, we will let you know. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS SECTION (@) LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Si 
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7. . 
\ hen the glorious day dawns—when peace returns to earth and swords are beaten into the proverbial 
ploughshares—what then, for you and for us? 


Right now, we of Industrial Rayon are keeping our minds 100% on the immediate job of production for Meyor anc 
mevator Be 
Victory. But our eyes are turning toward the future. A Company that gave the world the amazing pensated 
Bmission B 
It 
Ose 
Mroctors Hi 
HHose 


“Continuous Process” of rayon production, would logically be looking ahead to new developments 


on the textile front. Just what direction the textile future will take is of course a question 


aulic Hoss 


tnd Gaso 
e 


Blast Ho: 
Hose 


for a clairvoyant. We are not one of those. 
But we do know that the peacetime possibilities of our “Continuous Process” Yarn have hardly been touched 
as yet. As a matter of fact, the exacting demands for war needs have added immeasurably 
to our knowledge of its qualities and potentialities. 
If you, too, are looking to the textile future, keep your eye on Industrial’s 
“Continuous Process” Rayon Yarn. So superior a yarn will play an ist 


important part in the world of the future—perhaps in your future. 


plishrnent 
HATTAN 


Yon LE Li A vise 


cont inuit 


bidee TE *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. bbe sound 


AKERS of 


CONTINUOUS PRocEss PTV RTT _ 
SA CLEVELAND, OHIO - New York Office, 500 Fifth AvenuefP AHE) 
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troughing on idlers 


eyor and 
evator Belt 
Bpensated Belt 
Msmission Belt 
elt 

Hose 
Pn actors Hose 
Hose 

Roulic Hose 
bnd Gasoline 
Hose 

: Blast Hose 

Hose 


Suction Hose 
Water Hose 
Chute Lining 
Launder Lining 


Industrial Brake 
Blocks and Lining 


Molded Rubber 
Goods 


Rubber Lined Tanks 


Rubber Covered 
Rolls 


Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Balls 





ns 
Homogeneous and cushioned 

Strength Members provide 

free flexing of Conveyor " 

Belts over pulleys and easy pe fe 


...are the 


Whipcord construction gives 
flexibility, strength and extreme 
lack of stretch 


SINEWS of 


FLEXLASTIC Rubber Muscles 


Just as the sinews hold together and 
strengthen the muscles without limiting 
their freedom of movement, so MANHAT- 
TAN STRENGTH MEMBERS reinforce 
and strengthen the FLEXLASTICS*, 
at the same time that they enhance their 
flexibility and durability. 


MANHATTAN STRENGTH MEM- 
BERS are “engineered,” each one for a 
specific service, fabricated and _ scientifi- 
cally located in the precise area or section 
where they contribute the most to struc- 
tural life and capacity —just as in 
engineering design of bridges or trusses. 
Members of suitable materials, correctly 
proportioned and treated, are properly 
placed with respect to all other component 
parts. 


ORDINARY BELT 
ply stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER’ ply 

three SLACKER plies 


OF RESEARCH 


he record of the first 50 years of 


B lish 1ent is the pledge for the second half-century 


eHAT AN is now entering with research, testing, 


Examination of the diagram below of 
ordinary and Condor Compensated Belt 
illustrates clearly what correctly designed 
strength members acc omplish in perform- 
ance, ‘longe r life and notably lower ultimate 
cost of power transmission. Itis anec onomy 
which extends beyond the belt itself, to 
bearing and machine and to uninterrupted 
production. 


Similar advantages result from a long line 
of exclusive MANHATTAN developments, 
such as the Homocord principle for Con- 
veyor Belts; Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belts with Extensible Tips; Condor Whip- 
cord V-Belts; Homoflex Hose in air, water, 
spray and other types; MANHATTAN 
Fire Hose with Radio-Active Mildew- 
Proof Treated Jackets, and many others, 


Note thot eoch 
\ is a" WORKER” 


4 Gondor 


BELT 


ply stresses “EQUALIZED” 
all plies workingasa TEAM 


Patent Nos. |,978,912- 2,010,804 
= 


~/B 2518s 
~(B 25 18s 


—> (Bp 25 ss. 


cos [A — ate 25 LBS. 
PLY ae 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is a MANHATTAN Trade Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 
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M nd inspection as a basic policy, so there may be un- 
continuity to its contribution to industry. It will 

Be be sound policy tokeep 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Pnreduction Protlem Solued - 


e e e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


Advantages of this modern installation 


.— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam 


— Lower power consumption — Less floor space required 


— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product 


Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 


Important Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants @ Textile Machinery for the manu- 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns 


@ Machines for 


| 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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| AMERIHE WOMEN ANSWER THE GALL 


TO FREE MARINES T0 
EIGHT ! cuictiy, competently, the 


U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve has 
taken over 125 non-combatant jobs, releas- 
ing thousands of the justly famed and superb- 
ly trained “devil dogs” to fight. 


Likewise, the Women’s Reserve has taken to 
heart the motto of the Marines, Semper Fidelis 
__ matching the high purpose, the devotion 
to duty and the deep sense of responsibility 
of its brothers-in-the-Corps- 


Labor and Management at STANDARD 
salute the Women Marines and back them up 
with increased production and bond buying 
today for freedom tomorrow - =: when greater 
quantities of STANDARD yarn will be 
released for peacetime products. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York 16, N.Y. 185 Madison Ave. 
Chicago 54, iil. 940 Merchandise Mart 
Greensboro, NW. C. Guilford Building multiply mercerized CoMnor 
Reading, Pa. Reading 6262 4 WAYS. 


ry cottons 


EXTRA COMPORT 


STANDARD DURENE e SELO ° PREEMO more absorbent 
COMBED SAKS ° THREADS * COMBED PEELERS uma sen 


longer wear 
EXTRA QUALITY 
fasting lustre 
EXTRA SERVICE 
easy to wosh 
*eeg 5 tat OF 
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RAY BY USING 


BELT LACING EQUIPMENT 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 


in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clippcz Spced 
Lacers. 


You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREL ss - KE, 
Clipper products. Saabie aie 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. — a Bes 


operation. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 


We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! 


CLIPPER ht i CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE aaa £ > | CONDENSER 
LACING .. TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT | EQUIPMENT 


F 
== 

You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 

than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 

No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 


run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. h I 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY cranb RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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of any and every loom is 


the Harness, Reed and Shuttle 
Equipment 


Be sure, therefore that it is 





(all that science, research, skill and 


experience can make it) 


And it is so easy to have it the Best 


Buy the Flat Steel Loom Harness, 


+ Reed and Shuttle Equipment as 


made by 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenville, S. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES Manufacturers of Superior 
ALL OVER FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 
THE WORLD F TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


FIELD ENGINEERS 
hs 
EVERY DISTRICT 


7 | 








and Hairitan means Longest Life... . . 


IE BOERY Creede 2 ee £8 Lo PRE PO 





Every one of the products in the ORANGE LINE was made from start to finish under one roof. . . 
under one uniform control. . . for one specific type of service. 
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If you have been accustomed to favor 
“‘European-type” hair-on tannages for 
loom leathers, here is a domestic tannage 
that is equal to the best of them in low 
stretch, tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 

The reason Graton & Knight was able to 
introduce — in Hairitan—a superior tan- 
nage for loom services, lies in its control 
over al] manufacturing processes. In the 
world’s largest plant manufacturing in- 
dustrial leather products, hides are care- 
fully selected with certain ultimate require- 
ments in mind. Then, all phases of each 
product’s development are controlled to 
bring out the desired characteristics. 


lowest total cost of any Loom Leathers 


QELS TIT WAAR RID OEE Se reins a ite GEIS SORES: Lede O RSE i OGRE nn PARE BIS ORO OS PRT cc RAGE NM RIE SEE IIL EIT 


Check straps, for example, made from 
Hairitan, have extremely little permanent 


stretch average 6500. Ibs. tensile 
strength . . . yet weigh less, giving more 
to the pound. 


Hairitan leather intended for other items 
in the line — pickers, jack straps, flat 
harness straps, spindle straps, round nar- 
ness and dobby straps, etc. — is finished 
specifically for the service requirements they 
must meet. 

All Hairitan leathers — hair-on and hair- 
off — are colored orange. You’ll find that 
the leathers with the orange color* will 
last longer . . . cost you less in the long run. 








GRATON 
WORCESTER 4, ae MASSACHUSETTS 
Supplied by the leading distributcrs to the Textile Industry. . . . Look 


under ‘‘Graton & Knight”’ in ‘‘Belting’”’ 


section of Classified Telephone 


Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE 


WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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“WO RAYON-MA 


KING JOBS 


High quality Caustic Soda is essential in the manufacturing 

of viscose rayon; it performs not one function, but two, before 

the yarn is spun. First, in an approximately 18% solution, 
it acts upon the pulp in the steeping press, extracting impurities and 
forming alkali cellulose. Later, it is added to the mixer in a dilute solu- 
tion, acting upon the cellulose xanthate as the substance is thoroughly 
mixed until it becomes a homogeneous mass, known as viscose and is 
ready to be sent to the spinnerettes. 

For such double-responsibility service, thorough and careful rayon 
chemists insist on chemicals of reputation and reliability. 

HOOKER Caustic Soda has served the rayon industry since its earliest 
days. HOOKER experience in Caustic Soda manufacture precedes the 
larger scale output of this man-made fibre. In fact, NaOH was one of the 
two original chemicals produced by the company when it was organized 
in 1906, one of a list which has now grown to more than a hundred. 

The principal chemicals on this list, along with chemical formulas, 
molecular weights, descriptions, uses and shipping container data, are 
included in HOOKER Bulletin __, a copy of which is yours for the asking. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York. N.Y. * Wilmington, Calif. °© Tecoma, Wash. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 
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Sarco bucket trap on tenter 
frame. Two Sarco bucket 
traps on cloth dryer. Two 
Sarco float traps with type 
H as air vents on dryer. 
Three No. 9's and one float 
trap on ager, 
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SARCO COMPANY, INC., 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I7 N.Y. 


SARCO 


SARCO CANADA, LTD., 85 Richmond Street, West, TORONTO, ONTARIO 24 





Three Sarco Float-thermostatic and one Sarco No. 9 on ager 


RCO ACES 


PLANT 


If you don’t want to gamble with your production 
output, you will see that every steam operated 
machine in your plant is provided with exactly the 
right kind of steam trap. 

The illustrations show how four different types of 
Sarco traps work together like a team to provide 
smooth uninterrupted flow of production in this silk 
printing plant. 

The Sarco No. 9 thermostatic trap is used for steam 
coils on dryers and similar operations where the load 


sis reasonably steady. The Sarco Bucket trap was 


selected for the rolls and where the load fluctuates 
widely. The Sarco Float trap is employed to drain all 
steam lines and the little Sarco Type H is used for an 
air ‘vent wherever one is needed. 

As individual ‘‘Aces’’, or as teams of four, Sarco 
steam traps have been meeting industry's needs for 
a quarter of a century. They are made in a modern 
factory devoted exclusively to steam traps and tem- 
perature control. 

The Sarco representative near you can give you 
the benefit of many years of experience in plants like 
yours, and can tell you which Sarco trap will be best 
for each job. 


Represented in Principal Cities 


Saves 
Steam 
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@ Our research engineers scientifically apply known principles to 
the solution of specific problems. The result may be a production- 
line miracle—but it isn’t magic. 

Research skill and experience, backed by the unsurpassed facili- 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS CONTROL _ ties of one of the largest organizations specializing in Electronics, 


This new development by the research laboratories of and coupled with expert service at all times, are what we have to 
General Electronics Industries provides automatic control offer. Nothing awesome, mind you, but practical, scientific know- 
of chemical processes and also of production machinery, how and sound business practice that get results. 
by means of printed charts which may be replaced or in- J aa . 
terchanged as readily os phonograph records. If this sane, “feet-on-the-ground” service is the kind of help you 
Other products manufactured include want on your postwar production planning, why not write: Engi- 

ELECTRONIC CONTROLS + VACUUM TUBES neering Department, General Electronics Industries, 342 West Put- 

HYDRAULIC SERVOS + COMMERCIAL RADIO EQUIPMENT * . 
ELECTROSTATIC HEATING UNITS UP TO 250 KW. nam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


ELECTROMECHANICAL DEVICES 


& 


ARMY-NAVY “E” WITH 
STAR awarded to Auto- 
Ordnance Corporation for 
continued excellence in pro- 
duction of “Tommy” Guns. 






L 
INDUSTRIES 


Division of Auto-Ordnance Corporation 


YREENWICH ° STAMFORD ° BRIDGEPORT . NEW MILFORD ° NEW YORK 
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‘OUSTRY AND wyatt 
SIN MECHANICAL ° 


There's still a big job 


or all of 


Picans MATTERS NOW except the swift and certain 
winning of the war. 

Throughethe prodigious production accomplish- 
ments of American industry, our men and our Allies 
have been able to swing the initiative in fighting 
to our side. 

To keep it...to continue a steady march on the 
bloody road to victory...we’ve got to give our 
men in the thick of the fight everything they'll need. 
And give it to them faster and faster! 

For you and for us there’s still a big job to be done. 
The history of the amazing production performance 
of American industry is still to be written. 

Every single man-hour, every bit of brain power, 


every ounce of industrial energy expended for any 


WS to do 


purpose other than victory will damage the war effort. 

The entire production of Hyatt Roller Bearings 
now goes into planes our men fly...into tanks 
they drive...into ships they sail...into guns they 
man...into equipment they need to win. 

In the midst of pouring out a tremendous stream 
of bearings for this vital war use, we pause to again 
thank industry for its grand cooperation and under- 
standing, and for helping us meet war’s demands for 
super-precision production on a mass scale. 

As soon as the war’s won, and this job is done, 
Industry and Hyatt will have another big job to do 
together... when we can work in Peace. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 


tion, Harrison, N. J. 


)) GENERAL MOTORS 
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944 EXTILE 


‘ho is the most intimate view of cotton you ever saw. 


Many of the tiny particles you see here at 100,000 times 
their actual size, really measure about 1/200th of a micron, 
or 1/5,000 000th of an inch in width. 


They are probably individual molecules, the first cellulose 
molecules ever photographed. 


A few years ago micrographs of anything smaller than 
1/10th of a micron, or 1/250,000th of an inch, were com- 
pletely beyond the realm of possibility. Now objects as 
small as these molecular-size bits of cellulose are photo- 
graphed almost as a matter of course with the electron 
microscope at Monsanto's Central Research Laboratories. 


So what does this mean to a busy, practical textile man? 
It means this: 


With new research tools like the electron microscope, the 
chemical and textile industries together are learning im- 
portant new lessons about the fundamental nature of textile 
fibres — which lead, in turn, to important new lessons in 
how to produce better fabrics cheaper. 


With specialists like the skilled and highly trained electron 
microscopist who took this micrograph to back them up, 
the practical textile technicians who direct Monsanto's 
technical service to textile customers are better equipped to 
serve you more effectively. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


Divisions co-operating in Monsanto textile research and service: 
Merrimac Division, Boston, Plastics Division, 


Merrimac Division. 


The Testile MONSANT( 


SERVINGAINDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Springfield, Mass., and Organic and Phosphate a 
Divisions, St. Louis. Address inquiries to 
SANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
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To get micrograph abeve, 
mature cotton fibres were 
soaked 15 hours in concen- 
trated NCI at 0°C., washed, 
rubbed in mortar with dis- 
tilled water, then a drop of 
suspension was evaporated 
on collodion membrane, 





These X-ray diagrams of 
treated and untreated (be- 
low) fibres show substantially 
same degree of preferred 
orientation. Ordinary micro- 
scope revealed that fibres 
were still intact but swollen 
to about twice normal size. 


When rubbed, however, 
treated fibres disappeared. 
Presumably there was 
enough degradation of the 
molecules to destroy me- 
chanical strength but not 
enough to disintegrate 
the fundamental cellulose 
crystal lattice, 
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Maintaining 


HIGH STANDARDS for you. 


Olate’s HIGH MANUFACTURING STANDARDS 
Help Maintain YOUR HIGH PROCESSING STANDARDS 









le you could see the care with which Olate is made— at every 





step in its manufacture from the careful selection and refinement 






of its basic oils to the packaging of the finished product — you’d 






understand the real significance of high 






manufacturing standards. 






You’d understand, too, why our strict 





maintenance of Olate’s high standards of 






excellence are bound to produce a soap 






with the necessary qualities to meet your 






own exacting processing needs. 







Thank these exacting processing safe- 
guards for Olate’s time-tested character- 






istics —its uniform purity... its ready 






solubility .. . its thorough yet mild cleans- 






ing action . . . its resistance to oxidation 






and rancidity. 






Small wonder that today—when the 





unfailing performance of any processing 






agent is so vitally important — many of 





America’s busiest textile mills are de- 






pending upon Olate to help “deliver the f 





goods.” 






i 


ey A Product of 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 















the universal textile soup 
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In KnITTING™ 


our 


ie 


afe- 
oon SAYS W. G. HEEP, 
WOMEN’S STOCKINGS BUYER, 





ady 
LORD & TAYLOR 
ans- 


Oe ee 


t1i0n ergy pica ° . ‘ s 
Good knitting is a very necessary factor in women’s stock- 


ings today, especially with so many new yarns being used. We look for that 


the smooth uniformity of stitch that means good appearance, good fit and extra 
sing wear. We are also interested in the new sheer effects now being produced with 


readily available yarns through the use of special knitting techniques. These 


are all points that appeal to consumers today.” 


Yes, good knitting is the basic factor of quality in all stock- 
ings. Choose your needles with this fact in mind, and your choice will be 
Torringtons, the machine-made, machine-tested needles. They have proven 
their quality over the years in hundreds of mills throughout the world. There’s 


a Torrington Needle for every knitting purpose. 


0 f , /p ts 


J é J oe ~ # 2 Af 
ILE f/f / : > wy F 
JRRINGTON 1% MEd 
/, J f ( 4 4 ' <4 = 
— THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington Conn... U.S. A, 


Established LOO 
Branches: New York + Philadelphia « Chicago - Greensboro. N.C. 


Boston + St. Louis +» Toronto. Canada 
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Ls. these are ALL 
Needle bearings ... 


1 YPE NCS 


DESIGNED FOR TODAY’S NEEDS 
AND TOMORROW'S TRENDS —THEY 
OFFER A UNIQUE COMBINATION 
OF ADVANTAGES 


You may not have realized how many 
different ty pes of Needle Bearings have 
been developed since the first Tor- 
rington Needle Bearing was intro- 
duced. 

Some of them are illustrated here. 


Common Advantages 


All of them employ the basic prin- 
ciple of a full complement of small 
diameter needle rollers within a single, 
compact retaining raceway. And all of 
them offer the characteristic advan- 
tages of the original Torrington 
Needle Bearing: 


1 


1. Small size, light weight and compact 


design 


High radial load capacity and elimi- 
nauon of stress concentration 

Unit construction which facilitates 
handling and installation 


Efficient Jubrication; freedom from 
maintenance attention 


Low cost 

For Special Requirements 
Each of the “newer” types is designed 
for a particular task...a particular 
set of conditions. 

Some of them were so well estab- 
lished even before the war as to be 
almost universally used for certain 
applications. For example, the NCS 
Type Needle Bearing, of rugged con- 
struction, designed for heavy service, 
and available in standard sizes to fit 


an inner race of from °s”" O.D. to 


519” O.D., is widely employed in 
equipment for the oil industry where 
service conditions are severe and 
rough “handling” the rule. 

Others are the result of wartime 
demands for greater efficiency in 
speeding production lines and step- 
ping up performance records. The AT 
Type Needle Bearing, for instance, 
has a heavy, through hardened outer 
race designed to give maximum Ca- 
pacity obtainable from the rollers 


used. It has found 

wide application in 

the aircraft con- 

struction where it 

is used with stand- 

ard AN bolts and 

is designed to have DC 

a static non-Brinell 

capacity equal to the single shear 
strength of the bolt. Standard sizes 
in the AT Type range from 0.1900 
to 1.0000” to fit on bolts No. 3 to 16. 


For Postwar Designs 


Where the efficiency of anti-friction 
operation is desired, and space, weight 
and cost are vitally important con- 


TORRI 


siderations—as they will be in de- 
signing to meet postwar trends— 
Needle Bearings provide the answer! 

With the development of a com- 
plete line of all types, The Torrington 
Company offers the product designer 
and engineer a selection to meet vir- 
tually any radial load requirement. The 
experience of Torrington engineers 
is available to aid in design and ap- 
plication of Needle Bearings to your 
particular job. A copy of our current 
Catalog No. 116 will give you an out- 
line of the types, sizes and capacities 
currently available for essential needs. 
And if our engineering staff can assist 
in selecting the right type for a par- 
ticular job, write, outlining your need. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866¢ Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 


New York 


Boston Philadelphia & Oly, 
Cleveland Seattle = R 
San Francisco Los Angeles % 


> Detroit 
%, x 
Chicago Toronto London, England em 
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NEEDLE BEARINGS 





Time-tested leadership as an 
all-purpose surface-active material 


TRITON W-350 


TABLE under textile operating 
J conditions... effective in hard 
water...active over a wide range 
of temperatures ... unusual in its 
resistance to exhaustion... TRITON 
W-30 has consistently demonstrated 
its outstanding value as a general- 
purpose wetting agent for textile 
processing. 

Triton W-30 can be used to good 
advantage to improve the efficiency 
and uniformity of sizing, desizing, 
scouring, kier boiling, dyeing, print- 
ing, washing and finishing. 

Write today for further informa- 
tion on Triton W-30. Our technical 
staff will be glad to give you full 
details on methods of use. 


Triton is a trade-mark of Rohm & Haas Company, 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
> Company and its associated 
\ firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 


Charles Lennig & Company. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY #& 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. <= 


Pir ep MM ty for the Textile, Leather and other industries . . . Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes — 





US CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


BOLSTER 


SPINDLE 


GAUGED to Close 
Tolerances, Inside and Out! 


Eliminate bad bobbins ~ split, 
cracked, distorted, off-size - and 
you'll automatically end one fre- 
quent cause of uneven roving and 
drawing, of uneven yarn strength! 
Go over your card room bobbins 
and replace all misfits with US Card 
Room Bobbins - correct to gauge on 
every exterior and inside dimension 

accurately fitted to your mill 
spindles, bolsters and gears. 

Diameter tolerances for speeders 
with 6", 7”, or 8" traverse are guar- 
anteed not to exceed .0116, On In- 
termediates and Slubbers 9”, 10”, 


11”, and 12” traverse, not to exceed 
.0156 either side of diameter speci- 
fied. Equal care goes into selecting, 
drying and turning stock and apply- 
ing the oil and lacquer finish, inside 
as well as out, that guards against 
distortion and prevents bobbins 
gathering lint. 


Ask our technically trained U S$ 
Representatives to help eliminate 
bothersome operating troubles. The 
complete line of U S Textile Acces- 
sories— Bobbins, Shuttles, Spools, 
Cones, Rolls, Tubes and other items 

provide exactly what it takes. 


U S Why No. 5 
Watch for More US 
Whys in these Pages 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


JOHNSON CITY. TENN. 
CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Bivd. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ALABAMA AGENT; Reeth Net eat <8, eee 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
CANADIAN AGENT: W, J. Westaway, Montreal 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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TAPERED, 
! 


SHEAVE locks to shaft 
in one tightening 
operation. As bush- 
ing is drawn further 
into sheave, both are 
locked to each other 
and to shaft simul- 
taneously. 


SPLIT 
BUSHING 


TT NEW “MAGIC GRIP” 
N 


oN SS | 








Slide it on as a complete unit, line it up, and lock it — that’s all there is to it with “Magic Grip” Sheaves! | 


. 

|| MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Allis-Chalmers announces the new “Magic 

% Grip” Sheave . . . designed to save man-hours and money by 

| going on or off faster than any other sheave on the market. 
| New “Magic Grip” Sheave fits undersize or oversize shafts, 

). | centers perfectly, runs smoothly. Send for Bulletin B-6310. 


A 1679 








eee 3 i a) 


VICTORY ~ 


ALLIS- CHALME 
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THESE APPLICATIONS 


Here are just a few of the temperature points 
where use of Foxboro Temperature Recorders 
may point out important savings: 


AGEING MACHINES DRYERS 


RAYON BARATTES WASHERS 


BLEACH KIERS SLASHERS 


STEAM BOXES DYE TUBS 


SIZE BOXES SHREDDERS 


Unsuspected temperature fluctuations may be wast- 
ing your time, fuel and materials . .. causing needless 
losses in efficiency. Daily records of these tempera- 
tures will show just where the wastes occur... enable 
speedy “diagnosis” and correction! 


You can get these records, continuously and inex- ff 
pensively, with recording thermometers. By specify- § 
ing Foxboro Temperature Recorders, you'll make sure 
of getting them accurately and dependably! 


Foxboro Temperature Recorders are precision-engi- | 
neered to meet toughest industrial needs for accuracy, 
endurance and trouble-freedom. Their ultra-sensitive 
thermal system reacts instantly to slightest tempera- J 
ture changes. Their light, strong recording mechanism 
“writes it down”, day-in, day-out for years without 
maintenance! 


Write for Bulletin 198-2 containing the full story 
of these automatic aids to waste-elimination. The 
Foxboro Company, 128 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, § 
Mass., U.S.A. Branches in principal cities of U.S. and 
Canada. 


®LOXBOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
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Penicillin is one of the rare examples 
of mold doing a beneficial job. But for 
the most part, mold has always been 
an enemy—especially in your business 
and in your product. 


Dow has devoted many years’ research 
to the development of 17 related prod- 
ucts—the Dowicides—to defeat mold 
and bacteria growth in their attacks 
on industry. These products are, in a 
sense, new, but they are nevertheless 
* already doing an outstanding job in 
putting mold out of business in the 
paper, paint, textile and leather fields. 








Sizing materials are often held in solution 
form for extended periods, and are susceptible 





vast- to mold attack. Dowicide is used extensively 
jless \ in the textile industry to prevent such attack. ; 
' 
er a- \ Dowicides are also incorporated into fabrics : 
able \ to prevent mold growth on the textile itself i 
wherever it may be exposed to high humidity. 
When materials are brought in contact with ' 
inex- the soil, Dowicides can also be employed to 
.cify- provide rot resistance. The application of i 
‘sure Dowicides to textiles is a simple addition to 
standard manufacturing processes. Write for 
details on how to put mold out of business— 
engi- your business! 
racy, i 
sitive 
pera: fi THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
nism MIDLAND, MICHIGAN i 
thout New York + Boston * Washington + Philadelphia + Chicago i 


St. Louis + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


o 


Q. 


“DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Other Dow Products serving the Textile Industry: Ethocel, 
°S Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, Vat Dies and many others. 
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It is hard to conceive that contacting surfaces can be 
operated against each other and not cause wear. But 
tests prove this is not unusual when LUBRIPLATE 
Lubricants are used. This ““Modern Lubricant” is 
more than top quality petroleum. It contains ele- 
ments not found in any other oils or greases. 


LUBRIPLATE maintains a wear-resisting, load-bear- 
ing film on shafts, bearings, gear teeth and other 
contacting moving machine parts. The destructive 
consequences of friction are therefore reduced to 
an unbelievable minimum. LUBRIPLATE protects 
machine parts against rust and corrosion. Its long 
life and stay-put properties make LUBRIPLATE very 


economical. 


Don’t take our word for the above statements. Let us 
send you data from scientific tests and case histories 
that prove that LUBRIPLATE arrests progressive 
wear. Write for a copy of “The LUBRIPLATE Film” 


written especially to serve your industry. 


FOR YOUR 
MACHINERY 


Ne. 3—Ideal for general oil type lubrica- 
tion, Ring oiled bearings, wick feeds, sight 
feeds and bottle oilers, 


Ne. 8— Because of its high film strength and 
long life reflects outstanding performance 
in most types of enclosed gears (speed 
reducers). 


Ne. 107—One of the most popular grease 
type products for general application by 
pressure gun or cups. 


No. 70—For a wide range of grease applica- 
tions, especially at temperatures above 200 
degrees F. 


No. 130-AA— Known nationwide as the supe- 
rior lubricant for open gears, heavy duty 
bearings, wire rope, etc. 


BALL BEARING—This is the LUBRIPLATE 
lubricant that has achieved wide acclaim 
for use in the general run of ball and roller 
bearings operating at speeds to 5000 RPM 
and temperatures up to 300 degrees F. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


ATOLEDO, O. 


NEWARK, N.J- SINCE 1870 


WRiTteé FO? Li NAME i fame. eee. a me ee 
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IN THE TIGHT SPOTS IT’S A STAR! 


This new and distinctive Star trademark symbolizes 
the modern electric motor, Symbolizes, too, Star's 
modern engineering and production service. 
‘Through this service, Star makes its motors fit the 
actual ‘tight spots” of the machines of war—and 
gives them the power and stamina to meet the “tight 
spots” of battle. And through this same service, Star 


will engineer the “tight spots” of many postwar 


industries as-it has done so ees for all the 


industries now served by Star. 
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POWER PACKAGED AS YOU NEED IT 
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STAR ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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“OL Dear -I2 More Si tops to Make!” 


—Uarco Records: ‘keep’ the week flowing with speed, 
accuracy and economy. For Uarco férms routinize the 
job... by properly recordizing it. 

Uarco’ s years of experience in producing autographic 
(hand written) and typewritten record forms may help. 
you solve a complicated management problem . . 


President Smithers is handling deliveries himself, to- 
day. And, as you see, he’s away behind schedule. 

Joe, his delivery man, would finish in half the time. 
For Joe has the job down to a series of orderly, organ- 
ized operations. Here, as everywhere in business or 
industry, routinized work is swift work. 

One of the biggest benefits that Uarco Record Forms 
bring business and industry is to make sure that every 
operation is performed in the swiftest, most efficient 
way. 

In shipping departments—order departments— 
accounting departments— wherever forms are used 


AUTQGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


achieve better customer relations . . . prevent mistakes 
. perform more work with fewer employees. It costs? 
nothing to ask a Uarco representative about it. : 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


srg hewn 
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“AMDWRITTEN RECORDS 
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BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Lovely Remembrance . .. Every woman knows that stocking 
fabrics that are clear and even in texture are truly a lovely 


remembrance. Ky Cry hosiery manuf: 1ctl r knows th: it no machine can 


knit a better fabric than the needles can 1 produce. Keep your knitting 
} 


machines young and effective with TMW Needles . . . And, 
emember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knittin 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 





First wward I ik f 
the 3-Star Army-Navy “E” 
made to TMW for Ordnance 


production up to January 25, 1943. 


“Who hangs on, wins.’ : 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN PROVERB 


Until the Victory 1s Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wiv// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efhciency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 
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What to do about Rust? 


Immerse any rusty nail in a 
small quantity of Cities Service 

Rust Remover. If badly rusted, allow 
to remain for several minutes. You can 
actually see the rust dissolve. 


CITIES SERVICE RUST REMOVER has 
been tested for four years throughout a small, 
highly industrialized area in the East, where it 
has earned a unique reputation for performance. 
RUST REMOVER is a clean, clear liquid, prac- 
tically odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, 
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Remove nail and wipe dry with cloth 
or tissue. Note the complete absence 
of rust and the way the original surface 
reappears. 


and harmless to handle by those not allergic to 
specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, although 
heating somewhat accelerates results, general 
application is recommended at normal temper- 
ature (60°-90°F.). RUST REMOVER is effective 


on chromium, copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 


See a Free Demonstration of Rust 
Remover on Your Own Equipment. 


ne 


(Available only in Cities Service marketing 
territory EAST of the Rockies.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


- CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 115 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: I'd like to test RUST REMOVER on 
g my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. Send 
me details. 

Name 


Company 


Address. 
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NEW YORK 
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5 YEARS — 


V -Belts 
Made Entirely of 





~ ONE EXAMPLE. 


On this drive, operating conditions 
gave the belts a severe soaking with 
oil. Gates special synthetic V-belts 
were installed. They are giving more 
than twice the service life of any 
belts previously used. 


“SYNTHETIC Rubber 


Have Been Wearing 2-Times to 3-Times as Long as ANY Natural 
Rubber Belt on Drives where Heat and Qil Conditions are Espe- 


cially Severe! 


Five years before there was any warning of 
a rubber shortage, Gates was already supplying 
American Industry with thousands upon thou- 
sands of V-belts made entirely of SYNTHETIC 
rubber. 


%*A very special synthetic rubber 
was chosen by Gates. This syn- 
thetic had not been developed as 
merely a “substitute” for rubber. 
In certain important applications 
it is greatly superior to natural 
rubber. Under severe conditions of 
heat and oil, for example, the Gates 
special synthetic V-belt in hun- 
dreds of plants is actually outwear- 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


VUL 
R 





TES 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


2213 Griftin Stree 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


549 West Washington 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 


507 Builders’ Buildir g 
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NEW YORK CITY 


215-219 Fourth Avenue 


GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA 


104 West Washington Street 


ing belts of natural rubber by as 
much as 230%! 


This long record of success in making V- 
belts of synthetic rubber stands unrivaled in the 
rubber industry. No other maker of V-belts has> 
had anything approaching Gates’ experience and 
proved success in this field. 

This is particularly important to you now§ 
The time has come when Gates’ superior ‘“know- 
how” in the making of synthetic rubber V-belts 
can be put to work for youright in your own 
plant. 


You have only to look in your.telephone dif 
rectory and call the Gates Field Engineer. He 
will put at your service the full benefits of Gates’ 
knowledge and experience without the slightesif 
obligation, 













DRIVES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 


801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadwoy 


ATLANTA, GA. 


738 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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acid itn planes . 


“i It’s things 


a like this 


your designers 


need to know 


al 
Je- 
Magnesium alloys have good resistance to 
y. fatigue. Like other metals, however, they are 
‘the sensitive to the effect of notches and other 
_ stress-raising factors. For example, the middle 
test bar shown above, with its sharp corners at 
ae the cast-on center ring, has only half the 
~t fatigue strength of its two neighbors. 
. What to do and mistakes to avoid are told in 
, > the new book, ‘Designing with Magnesium”’, 
wt just published by American Magnesium. Your 


designers should have this book for a guide in 
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changing over to magnesium. Copies will 


be sent free to the men you name in your 
organization. 

Now that magnesium has become more 
abundant, many products will be redesigned 
in magnesium. At the same time, weight will 
be saved, while retaining high safety and 
reasonable costs. Our engineers will gladly 
assist you in this design work. Write American 
Magnesium Corporation, 1705 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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@ When Jacques Wolf and Com- 
pany released APASOL last Spring, it 


had already achieved an impressive 


laboratory record as a low -cost, 


high-efficiency sulphonated oil. 

Today, APASOL has heen proved 
through use. Over and over again 
the verdict is: APASOL provides bet- 
ter penetration... more even dyeing 

. brighter colors. 

The reason why APASOL assures 
level dyeing and excellent penetra- 
tion is that it suspends the dyes in 
a finely divided form. It is suitable 
to all types of hard water and solu- 
tions of such salts as Lime, Common, 
Fine and Epsom. 

APASOL can be used in pasting 
dyestuff, wetting out fibre before 
dyeing and directly in the dyebath. 
lt protects cloth against the action 
of alkali. 

For printing, APASOL is unex- 
celled. Added directly to the paste. 
it aids reduction, protects fibres, 
facilitates aging. increases solubility 
and brightens colors. 

Let APASOL answer your dyeing 
and printing problems! 
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Write today for generous free sample 





UES WOLF « co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, . Ga. 





; PRODUCT 
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Koda Diagonal has an enviable air record. It has crossed America on every flight of the Mainliner 
nce 1939... proving so satisfactory in stewardess uniform blouses that United Air Lines has 
cently extended its use. Koda Diagonal blouses are now regulation for all of United’s girl passenger 


vents and traffic representatives, as well. 


tewardesses report that Koda Diagonal “washes, launders and wears beautifully.” These and other 
lvantages, such as lightweight comfort and soil resistance, have combined to build its reputation as 
superior service weave. They are advantages that stem from the yarn with which every inch of 

ls fabric is woven... Koda, Eastman acetate rayon. 

oda’s unvarying strength makes for exceptional wearing qualities 

|. its sleekness and suppleness produce a smooth texture easy to clean. * 


oda’s beauty is evidenced by many of today’s leading fashion fabrics. 


or information about Koda, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 4 , C CA 4 t 


I ast 40th Street, New York, sales representatives for the Tennessee ACETATE RAYON 


astinan Corporation, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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Less sotinle wear- fewer crass down 





ES 


Actual photo showing Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer G. P. King checking 
spindle lubrication in a prominent southern mill. Every day, throughout 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico, Gulf Service Engineers are “in the picture” in scores 


of mills and plants 
through improved lubrication. 


It’s an important plus value! Gulf Engineering 
Service, extended to users of Gulf quality lubri- 
cants, is contributing to increased production 
and dollar savings in hundreds of leading mills. 

For textile machine performance and main- 
tenance and power costs have a direct relation- 


ship to the effectiveness of lubrication. By rec- 


helping to step up production and reduce maintenance costs 


ommending the proper application of the right 
oils and greases, Gulf Service Engineers help to 
lessen wear, reduce repairs, decrease end break-F 
age, and lower power consumption. | 
Make sure your equipment is protected byf 
scientific lubrication—keep a Gulf Service Engi: 


neer “in the picture.” 


Back the attack with more War Bonds 
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Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ICRANE VALVES 


WEW TRAINING -UM 


LLL LLL 


aia Ce ee 


16 mm. Sound Movie 


NOW READY 
A ae 
IN ANY PLANT 


Approx. Length, 30 Min. 


TEACHES PROPER HANDLING 
OF VALVES, FITTINGS AND PIPE 


RAINING new workers in the fundamentals of piping 

maintenance becomes an easier task with this “Piping 
Pointers” sound film. It quickly familiarizes trainees with 
various types of valves and fittings and explains how to choose 
the most practical equipment for each use. It shows what to 
do when valves leak—how to handle many other maintenance 
problems—how to conserve time and critical materials. One 
complete section is devoted to the “Language of Piping.” 


Manual Makes This Film More Valuable 


Making this film doubly effective is the new 32-page Crane 
“Piping Pointers” manual which takes up in greater detail 
each subject covered in the film. This is the most complete 
manual of its kind ever compiled by Crane—it’s full of valuable 
“know-how” data for every piping man. And all the informa- 
tion given in both film and manual is fully dependable because 
it's based on Crane’s own 88-year experience as the world’s 
leading maker of valves and fittings. 
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Act Now to See This Film in Your Plant. Requests 
for the “Piping Pointers’ film are coming in fast. 
Assure a convenient early showing in your plant. Get 
in touch soon with your local Crane Branch that will 
arrange for use of the film and provide a supply of 
manuals. If you prefer, use the coupon below and 
we'll have the Crane Branch contact you. 

CRANE Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Attention: Advertising Dept. 


Put us down for the earliest possible showing of 
“Piping Pointers.” Have the nearest Crane Branch 
get in touch with me. 
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: Your knitting mill customers will appreciate the better 
quality of Roto-Cones—the better yarn characteristics, 
the better package shape. Roto-Cones are identified by 


the open wind...the accelerated taper...the curved base ff 

WITH MORE SALES APPEAL ... the shallow nose...and the smooth, un-cut yarn. § 
And you will notice the lower costs of operating Roto- 

FROM CLEAN Coners*—the cleanliness of the machine, the ease of 
maintenance, the elimination of greasing, the low repair 
costs. Despite the high winding speed (550 y.p.m. for 


knitting yarns), maintenance is estimated at less than 
14 of 1%. At Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., for ex- 
ample, 400 spindles of Roto-Coner* installed in 1938 and 


80 more in 1942 have required an average yearly repai! 


WITH LESS MAINTENANCE part expense of only $.08 per spindle! 
Universal Wb nding Ci ompany : A 


* ‘ 
4 PROVIDENCI BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA aed 





CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 







ROTO-CONER => 1 
Cpen=Wind Cones fr Kiting 


DYEING PACKAGES +: PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 









WARPING CONES 
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MERICAN industry is dedicated to an all-out 
I \ effort to achieve victory, and its good faith 
, in this direction is amply demonstrated by the 


results. 

American industry also is dedicated to making 
democracy work effectively after the victory. And 
it is toward this objective that industry must 
prepare itself to guide the processes of demo- 
bilization and reconversion in order to minimize 
the dislocations and chaos which too easily can 


result from so tremendous a task. 





We exercised foresight from the very beginning 
of the war mobilization program. Let us now ex- 
ercise foresight in the approaching changeover 
trom a wartime to a peacetime economy, 

§ ‘The first step in converting American industry 
B from military to civilian production is the termi- 
u.s ff nation of contracts between the government pro- 


curement agencies and the producers. There are 





now in force war contracts amounting to tens 





} upon tens of billions of dollars. As the demand 





a forw eapons of war decreases, the Armed Services 





will undertake to cancel contracts. With the em- 





phasis shifting from weapons of one category to 





weapons of another category, many billion dol- 





lars worth of contracts already have been termi- 





nated. It is hoped that the experience now being 





gained in this work will provide the basis for ef- 








i Reconversion 
= and Contract Termination 








fective and sound procedures when an avalanche 
of cancellations comes later. 

Many complex problems involved in the termi- 
nation of contracts will materially influence the 
success of the entire reconversion program. Once 
war demands fall off sufhciently to permit the 
renewal of civilian production, we will have to 
act with great speed if we are to avoid large-scale 
unemployment. Prompt financial settlements of 
contracts and the rapid clearance of plants are of 
immediate and great significance. In many cases 
the removal of equipment and raw materials will 
be more important than money pavments. The 
allocation of raw material for civilian production 
will be of paramount importance. 

Government agencies obviously must exercise 
sreat care in spending the people’s money and 
in protecting the interest of the public against 
excessive payments. Unjust enrichment at the ex- 
pense of the people will not be condoned nor 
will it reflect favorably upon management to 
present inflated claims. But long-delayed nego- 
tiations, which will retard the initiation of ci- 
vilian production, likewise must be avoided. 

The contracting agencies and the manufac- 
turers both know that the greatest losses in the 
reconversion period will result from delays in 


getting peacetime production under way. The 
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greatest potential wastes lie in unemployment 
and in idle plants. ‘The magnitude of such losses 
to the public can be far greater than the money 
spent in liberal settlements; to the manufacturer, 
these losses can represent vastly more than the 
extra funds that might result from interminable 
litigation. Policies must be firmly established 
now whereby the manufacturers, including sub- 
contractors and suppliers, will receive substantial 
settlements immediately in order that ample 
funds be available for reconverting plants and 
accumulating necessary inventories of peacetime 
goods. Nor must we overlook the fact that the 
uncertainty of long drawn-out disputes will have 
a stifling effect on enterprise and that final settle- 
ments, therefore, should be made as promptly 
as possible. 

Plants that are equipped largely with special 
wartime tools and machines and that are fully 
stocked with materials, components, and finished 
military products will not be able to undertake 
any substantial degree of conversion until this 
machinery and this inventory are removed. Ad- 
vance arrangements are essential for the prompt 
clearance of great numbers of plants the country 
over. Adequate warehousing facilities must read- 
ily be available so that the changeover to civilian 
production will not be hampered. 

As war demands decline, civilian output will 
be resumed; and while we recognize that the 
demands for munitions must vary as the strategy 
of the military leaders is changed, it is hoped 
that the Armed Services already have or soon 


will develop schedules of their continued needs 








under different strategic assumptions. If we know 
in advance the probable curtailment in war re- 
quirements we are in position to estimate the 
timing and the quantities of raw materials, the 
number of workers, and the industrial facilities 
whicl. will be avaiiable for peacetime purposes. 
It will then be possible to integrate the lifting 
of restrictions on civilian production with the 
drop in war production. 

Needless unemployment and idle plants will 
prevail if restrictions on the output of civilian 
goods are removed at a slower rate than available 
manpower, materials and plants permit. On the 
other hand, if the controls on civilian produc- 
tion are removed prematurely or too freely, then 
the production of military requirements will be 
hampered correspondingly. There will be great 
clamor and pressure for eliminating all restric- 
tions as soon as any measurable quantity of mate- 
rials and numbers of workers are freed from war 


work. It will react adversely OF industry as well 
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as on government if these pressures are heeded | 


indiscriminately, thereby retarding the produc- 


tion of munitions for our boys who still will be | 


fighting and dying at the front. The coordination 


of declining war demands with increasing civilian | 


production probably is the most difficult and at 
the same time the most important task in our 
entire reconversion problem. Advance planning 
and sound judgment are essential. 

\n order of priority for initiating non-war or 
civilian production must be prepared beforehand. 
The schedule of resumption of peacetime pro- 


duction should be governed by the amounts of 
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materials, manpower and facilities that are avail- 
able as well as by the relative needs or importance 


of different products. There will be strong com- 


petition for priority among the various kinds of 


consumer goods, equipment needed for recon- 
version, producers goods required for expansion 


and modernization, and export demands. Rela- 


itive need obviously is the most compelling cri- 


terion. But because of the importance of expedit- 


ing reconversion, earliest consideration is urged 


for the tools and fixtures and models which will 


expedite large-scale civilian production when ade- 
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quate labor and materials are available. In any 
case, advance schedules will be needed to avoid 
a inakeshift, piecemeal lifting of controls on the 
basis of who shouts the loudest. 

Another difficult problem of the reconversion 
period will be to keep to a minimum the distor- 
tion of inter-industrial and intra-industrial rela- 
tionships. Many varieties of consumers goods 
compete for the consumer dollar, and some in- 
dustries will offer strong resistance if the green 
light is given first to industries whose products 
may thereby acquire a time advantage. 

I’ven more difficult will be the matter of com- 


petition between companies producing the same 


“products. Some manufacturers may find them- 


Pselves tied up with continuing war contracts 


with restrictions on their peacetime products 
suddenly lifted and_ their competitors free to 
take advantage of the situation. The declining 


need for different kinds of war materiel will vary 


greatly, and some producers inevitably will be 


available for peacetime production considerably 





in advance of some of their competitors. 

This raises the question of victory models or 
nucleus plants to eliminate competitive advan- 
tages among producers of identical products 
pending the time when all are on an equal 
footing again. Policies controlling this should 
take into account the degree or the extent of 
competitive advantage which reconversion might 
bring, and also upon the time interval during 
which these advantages will prevail. Such pro- 
grams necessarily mean increased government 
control, hence they should be adopted only un- 
der the most pressing circumstances. 

There is the important question of termina- 
tion as between large and small plants. Fairness 
must be exercised, and undue advantave to either 
group must be avoided in extending; opportuni- 
ties to continue receiving profitable war orders 
or in getting back into civilian production. The 
problems of small manufacturers must not be 
neglected in this period. Likewise, any restraints 
on new ventures and on more vigorous competi- 
tion must meticulously be avoided. 

There also is the question of communities 


which have been greatly enlarged, nd _ others 


te . 
which actually have been broug&“into being 


by the war. It might be advisable to terminate 
contracts in these areas first in order that the 
workers might be encouraged to migrate else- 
where while employment prospects are most 
favorable. Also, if continued production of some 
armaments is contemplated after the war, it might 
be well to concentrate this production in commu- 


nities which otherwise would be stranded. 








If the process of terminating contracts is to 
be geared into meeting continued demands for 
munitions and also expediting reconversion, then 
the Armed Services must accept broad _ policy 
considerations as criteria for cancelling contracts. 
Procurement officers might be inclined to cancel 
contracts with all high cost producers first. Or 
they might be inclined to cancel small producers 
first so as to reduce the admmistrative burden. 
Then again, they might cancel the newer pro- 
ducers of specific products rather than the older, 
time-tried manufacturers. 

These procurement criteria may all be highly 
desirable and efhcient but other important con- 
siderations such as those mentioned above must 
be given proper attention. Demobilization can- 
not be a separate process from reconver- 
sion. ‘hey must be united. The termination of 
contracts is a demobilization task, but I am con- 
ident that the procurement agencies appreciate 
the importance of this operation in facilitating 
reconversion and that they will take full cogni- 
zance of the policies necessary for giving every 
assistance to initiating peacetime production. 

| have not attempted to raise all the important 
policy questions in terminating contracts, nor do 
{ propose specific solutions for each major prob- 
lem. Rather it has been my purpose to indicate 
the complexities of the task which faces us and 
to urge that intelligent and sound plans be de- 
veloped now while there is time. By so doing, 
we can avoid the dislocations and economic dis- 


order which otherwise might characterize the re 


conversion period. The better we are prepared, 
the more rapid will be the resumption of full 
employment and good business after the war 


is won. 


This job of changing America’s industrial pat- J 


tern from war to peace speedily and efficiently, 
is one which will tax the talents and knowledge 
of the ablest business men of the country. These 


men can, and I am sure that they will, attack 


this task with the same energy and determina- § 


tion that characterized their efforts in the period 


of mobilization for war. 


Industry advisory committees were established 


to cooperate with governmental agencies in the 


great task of conversion to a full war economy. § 
These committees are the means through which § 


industry has the opportunity to play a major role f 


in the solution of the problems of reconversion. It 


must assume that responsibility or accept the con- 


sequences in the form of enforced government 


control. Industry must take a renewed interest inf 


these committees and make certain that our best 
minds and strongest men are available for the 


challenging job of conversion which we face now. 


It is a job that must be done well if we are to have ; 


a good start on the road to a greater democratic 


and free enterprise nation. 
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IT 1S SOUND IN PRINCIPLE, in a war emergency, for 


Government and industry to sign contracts quickly” 


for essential war products and decide later what the 
price should be, since in many cases neither buyer nor 
seller can correctly estimate production costs. But, if 
the renegotiation law favors only the buyer—if only 
he is in a good position to call for a favorable price 
change, if only he can decide that a proposed revision 
is acceptable, if there is no formula for calculating the 
correct price, and no arbitrator to be consulted—fair- 
ness is jeopardized and the term “renegotiation” 
(which implies a mutual agreement) is a misnomer. 

The renegotiation law then becomes purely a cum- 
bersome means of returning excess profits to the Gov- 
crnment—a laudable objective, as any good citizen will 
agree—but one that can be reached much more simply 
and. just as effectively through an intelligent tax pro- 
gram. ‘To suggest this substitution of method is not 
to condone the war profiteers but to offer an improve- 
ment in the manner of dealing with them. 

It should be noted, in retrospect, that the renego- 
tiation provisions were from the very start a deterring 
influence on the efficiency of war production, because 
they as much as said to the manufacturer, “If you cut 
\our costs, my boy, we shall probably take the savings 
away from you.” It was undoubtedly the hope that 
this would not prove to be so, plus the patriotic fer- 
vor engendered by Pearl Harbor, and plus the long- 
cultivated instinct of the modern manufacturer to 

iprove his methods constantly, that minimized the 
citect of this influence and permitted American in- 

stry to attain fully its amazing war record. 


BUT NOW WE HAVE HAD A CHANCE to catch 
r breath. We can look at things a little more ration- 
al'v, and the actual functioning of the law has become 
tangible. It is high time to think of its effect on what 
icains of the war effort and on the big reconversion 
that is coming. 


Unfavorable to War and Postwar 


If we must keep the law, it would be best, if it were 
possible, to develop a formula for price calculation 
which would be fair to both Government and industry 
and which would not omit an incentive for efficiency. 
The right formula would probably have to take the 
costs of an efficient plant producing the identical ar- 
ticle before or at the time the contract was signed, 
include a fixed fee for base profit, and split subsequent 
savings between Government and manufacturer in 
some reasonable proportion, with due allowance for 
the economizing effect of large orders and mass pro- 
duction. The difficulty, of course, would be to find 
and analyze an efficient plant that had made the iden- 
tical product. Indeed, in numerous cases it would be 
impossible, because certain war products are definitely 
something new under the sun. 


EVEN A DISINTERESTED ARBITRATOR should 
make some such calculation, but he would have to 
make the same hunt for a sample plant without any 
better chances of success. Furthermore, knowledge 
that an arbitrator would have the final say would con- 
tinue to leave the manufacturer with a gnawing un- 
certainty as to how much he would eventually have 
to*turn back. 

It is this uncertainty that threatens injury to our 
postwar reconversion plans. It is essential that manu- 
facturers know or can calculate immediately at the 
cessation of hostilities how much money they have 
available to invest in postwar production. 

Consideration of these effects of the renegotiation 
provisions on American industry as a whole makes 
clear that the request recently put to the Senate by the 
textile industry for the exemption of “standard” prod- 
ucts, as reported in this issue, modest and 


reasonable. 


WdS 





50 vearsoe TEXTILE-MILL 


By WINN W. CHASE 


HIGHLIGHTS: Electric Generators and 
Motors at Columbia Mills Put Into Opera- 
tion in 1894 — Contrast Between Original 
Installation and Present Electrical Equip- 
ment — Other Applications of Electricity 
in the Textile Industry — Preview of Post- 


war Developments in Electrical and Elec- 


tronic Equipment. 


ISTORY was made one spring day in 

1894 when the switch was thrown 
in the new power plant of Columbia 
(S.C.) Mills and the motors in the mill 
began to hum. Previously no textile mill 
had been completely operated by elec- 
tricity. In fact, no electric motor had ever 
been used in the manufacturing depart- 
ment of a cotton mill. Today with 744,- 
529 motors installed in textile mills, the 
textile industry is said to be the most com- 
pletely electrified of all American manu- 
facturing industries. 

To depict the progress which has been 
made during the last 50 years in electrifi- 
cation of textile mills, the original installa- 
tion of generators and motors and the 
modern electrical equipment now em- 
ployed at Columbia Mills are described 
and illustrated below, together with some 
of the other major developments in elec- 
trical equipment which have found appli- 
cation in the textile industry. To round 
out the picture, a brief preview is pre- 
sented of postwar applications of electricity 
and electronics in manufacture and finish- 
ing of textiles. 

It is interesting to note that much of 
the information on the original installation 
at Columbia Mills is taken from an article 
which appeared in the June, 1895, issue of 
TEXTILE WORLD. Earle Mauldin, 
southern editor of TEXTILE WORLD, 
assisted the author in gathering the data 
on the electrical equipment now employed 
at Columbia. Descriptions and illustrations 
of modern electrical and electronic equip- 
ment other than that at Columbia were 
obtained from the manufacturers, various 
textile mills, and other sources. 
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Fig. 1. One of original turbines in power house. 


Columbia Mills—1894 


H” IT NOT BEEN for the courage 
and vision of a mill manager, a 
consulting engineer, a salesman, and 
the technical director of an electrical 
company, electrification of the textile 
industry might have been delayed for 
many years. These men were Charles 
K. Oliver, agent for Columbia Mills; 
Stephen Greene, of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co.; Sidney B. Paine, salesman for 
the newly formed General Electric 
Co.; and E. W. Rice, Jr., head tech- 
nical official of G.E. 

It was the year 1893. The site for 
Columbia Mills had been selected, the 
plans for the mill completed, the lay- 
out of the machinery settled upon. 
But in choosing the mill site, the 
officials of the company had over- 
looked certain conditions which made 
it virtually impossible to drive the mill 
by a waterwheel. Accordingly, Mr. 
Greene, who was in charge of the engi- 
neering, suggested that electric motors 
be used. Mr. Oliver was favorably in- 
clined and inquired where he could 
see such an installation. Told that no 
such installation existed, he asked Mr. 
Greene whether he was prepared “to 
chance the operation of a million-dol- 
lar cotton mill upon a theory.” Mr. 
Greene replied that he was, and Mr. 
Oliver decided that he too would take 
the chance. 

Salesmen from three electrical com- 
panies submitted proposals, Mr. Paine 
being the only one to advocate alter- 


nating-current equipment. Finally 
Mr. Paine persuaded Mr. Greene that 
alternating-current equipment, despite 
its higher initial cost, was the only 
feasible type to install. As a result, an 
order was placed with General Electric 
Co., in August, 1893, for two 500-kw., 
3-phase, a-c. generators; fourteen 65- 
hp. induction motors; and_ three 
smaller motors. 

Now came the struggle to fulfill the 
contract. Thus far the largest a-c. mo- 
tors built by G.E. were for slightly 
more than 10 hp., and the executive 
committee of G.E. thought the ven- 
ture was too radical and too hazardous. 
However, Mr. Rice told the committee 
that the project was perfectly feasible, 
and designing of the motors fell upon 
Horace F. Parshall, Dr. Louis Bell, 
and Charles P. Steinmetz. Parshall was 
willing to guarantee that the motors 
would work. Bell, when he found that 
they were to be suspended upside 
down from the ceiling demurred, stat- 
ing: “This is the last application of 
an inverted motor we'll ever make.” 
What Steinmetz said is not recorded. 
At any rate, the contract was accepted, 
and the motors were built, and in due 
time were shipped to Columbia. 

A photograph taken in 1894 of the 
interior of the Columbia Mills power 
house showing one of the generators 
is reproduced in Fig. 1. The power 
house was a brick structure 112 x 38 ft. 
The generators were driven by two 
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pairs of 48-in. cylinder gate Victor 
turbines on horizontal shafts, coupled 
at the center, and carrying on their 
nds the armatures of the generators. 
[wo Edison continuous-current ex- 
citers were used to excite the magnets 
of the generators. The switchboard 


was located in the center of the power 
house. Conductors from the switch- 
board led underground for a distance 
of 800 ft. to the mill building. 

As all floor space at Columbia had 












ing motor suspended from the ceiling. 


Fig. 3. Columbia Mills in 1894; power 
house is in left foreground. 


Fig. 2. Picker room at Columbia show- 


been appropriated for the machinery, 
it was necessary to suspend the motors 
upside down from the ceiling. Each 
motor was controlled by a separate 
switch and protected by its own cut- 
out. A view in the picker room is 
shown in Fig. 2. Here the motors 
were coupled directly to the lineshaft- 
ing, thus ——s all belts and pul- 
leys between the shaft and the motor. 
In other departments the motors were 
belted directly to small countershafts, 


thereby rendering large shafing un- 
necessary. An interesting feature of 
the installation was that for the first 
time two pulleys were placed on each 
end of a motor, and from each pair of 
pulleys the belts drove in opposite di- 
rections. This arrangement decreased 
the number of steps in the transmis- 
sion. 

By means of transformers which re- 
ceived their current from the same 
wires which operated the motors, 800 
55-watt, carbon-filament incandescent 
lamps were operated in the mill. 

In May, 1925, the original electric 
equipment was still in operation and 
only seven stators had been rewound. 
A year later Columbia decided to shut 
down the generating plant (shown in 
left foreground of Fig. 3) and use pur- 
chased power. 


Columbia Mills—1944 


rropay, AFTER 50 years, Columbia 
| Mills looks much younger than its 
age. This is due to the large-scale 
modernization program which started 
in 1927 and has continued since then 
under the general supervision of L. C. 
nith, who became agent the follow- 
ing year. 

The contrast between the original 
ctrical equipment and some of the 
odern equipment now in place ex- 
iplifies to a considerable degree the 
ogress which has been made during 
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the last half century in electrification 
of the textile industry. 

Power for the mill is purchased 
from the South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co. Before entering the mill it 
is stepped down from 13,000 to 575 
volts by the three 1600 k.v.a. trans- 
formers shown in the cover picture. 
Transformers for the lighting system 
are located on the outside walls of the 
building at points near the distribu- 
tion centers; they are 575/220/110- 
volt. 


The present switchboard is shown in 
Fig. 4. The incoming panel has a fre- 
quency meter, kw.-hr. meter, volt- 
meter, ammeter; ground detector; and 
recording wattmeter. ‘The 12 branch- 
circuit panels have each, one circuit 
breaker, and one ammeter. The 
switchboard for the elevatogx and auxil- 
lary circuits is located in a separate 
building so that power in these cir- 
cuits is not interferred with in case of 
work on the main switchboard. Lo- 
cated in the main switchboard room 
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Fig. 4. Switchboard has incoming panel and 12 branch-circuit panels. 





Fig. 5. Drives in card room are unusual. The author and Earle Mauldin (in shirt- 


sleeves) are examining one of the cards. 


Is a Starting compensator for motor 
testing. ‘The distribution system is of 
the three-wire type, and, in part, 1s 
run im maduit. 


Machine drives at Columbia are of 


i tvpe including — lineshaft, 
sroup, aud individual motor drive. An 
nusual arrangement is that employed 
in the card ym; here each group of 


18 cards and 14 deliveries of drawing 
x 


is dri through a lineshaft and belts 
from a motor suspended from. the 
eiling as shown in Fig. 5. 

\t Columbia most of the spinning 
fram ill twisters, some looms, and 


veral other types of machines are 


individually driven. A view in_ the 


twister room showing some of the 70 
G.E., 15-hp. motors is given in Fig. 6; 
note also the starting switch, and mo 


tor controls at each frame. 
\nother interesting drive is that for 
the beamers shown in Fig. 7. Each 
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of six beamers is driven by a 15-hp. 
motor mounted on the ceiling through 
a mechanical variable-speed drive to 
maintain a constant yarn speed regard- 
less of the amount of yarn on the 
beam. 

\ view in one of the weave rooms, 
where many of the looms are driven 
by individual motors is shown in Fig. 
5. A few years ago, when fluorescent 
lighting was first introduced to the 
textile industry, Columbia began to 
modernize its lighting system. ‘Today 
G.E. and Sylvania Electric fluorescent 
lighting equipment is installed 
throughout the manufacturing depart- 
ments and ofhces. The effectiveness 
of this system of lighting is illustrated 
in the view of the weave room shown 
in Fig. $8. Another recent innovation 
'n lighting is in the cotton classing 
room, shown in Fig. 9, where a Mac- 
beth Davlighting unit is installed. 








Fig. 6. Some of the 70 G.E. 15-hp. 
motors in the twister room. 


Electricity finds a nuinber of appli- 
cations at Columbia aside from those 
cited above. For cxample, elevators, 
trucks, water coolers, and laboratory 
equipment are operated by electricity. 
Electric stop motions are employed 
on looms, and automatic knock-off 
controls on twister frames. Electrically 
operated signal systems have been in- 
stalled in various departments. Still 
another application is for arc-welding, 
as shown in Fig. 10. 

The largest motor in the mill is a 
100-hp. motor, shown in Fig. 11, 
which is installed in one of the weave 
rooms for driving a number of looms. 

It is noteworthy that Columbia not 
only has the distinction of being the 
first textile mill to be completely elec- 
trified, but also has kept alert to the 
progress in electrification during the 
last 50 years. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Fig. 8. View in one of weave rooms; note fluorescent lighting 
fixtures. G.E. and Sylvania Electric fluorescent lighting 
equipment is installed throughout the mill and offices. 


Fig. 7. One of six beamers each of which is driven by a 15-hp. Fig. 9. Cotton classing room at Columbia has Macbeth Day- 
motor through a mechanical variable-speed drive. lighting unit. 


= 


Fig. 10. Electric are welder in machine shop at Columbia. Fig. 11. Largest motor in the mill is a 100-hp. motor. 


All photos of present equipment at Columbia by Charles Old 
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50 YEARS OF TEXTILE-MILL ELECTRIFICATION 


Electrical and Electronic Equipment 


iy RECENT YEARS Many new and im- 
proved types of electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment have been intro- 
duced to the textile industry. Some 
of these have already found wide- 
spread use; some are so new that as 
yet comparatively few installations 
have been made. To show more fully 
the progress in electrification, several 
of the major developments other than 
those now employed by Columbia 
are considered below. No attempt has 
been made to list each and every elec- 
trical device which has found applica- 
tion in the textile industry; rather the 
purpose is to indicate the directions 
in which advances have occurred. 

A recent trend in electric power 
generation has been the installation 
in a number of textile mills of diesel- 
operated generators, particularly as a 
source of supplementary or emergency 
power; such an installation is shown 
in Fig. 12. Even more recent is the 
development of electronic rectifiers, 
which should find application in the 
textile industry for converting a-c. 
power to d-c. power and for changing 
frequency—for example, from 40 to 
60 cycles. 

Particularly applicable in new 
plants and in additions to present 
mills are unit substations, located near 
the load centers; power is distributed 
to these substations at high voltage, 
where it is stepped down to utilization 
voltage and distributed to the loads 


via short secondary feeders. Another 
noteworthy development is the pack- 
aged type of switchboard, which is 
assembled by the manufacturer and 
shipped complete. Bus-bar type of 
distribution is advantageous when 
changes in location of branch lines or 
taps are made. During the last few 
years many mills have installed capaci- 
tors to correct low power factor. 

In the field of power transmission 
notable progress has been made. One 
important trend has been the intro- 
duction of special motors and motor 
drives for a variety of textile opera- 
tions. Thus, there are now available 
lint-proof, splash-proof, and explosion- 
proof motors; gear metors; and special 
motors for spinning frames, twisters, 
looms, and other machines. One of 
these special motors is shown in Fig. 
13. An outgrowth of the trend toward 
use of individual motor drives is the 
tendency, which became apparent 
shortly before the outbreak of the war, 
to drive each section of certain ma- 
chines, such as multi-compartment 
washers, with its own motor. 

For driving finishing ranges and 
other types of equipment where fre- 
quent changes in speed are necessary, 
a variety of adjustable-speed motors 
have been introduced in the last few 
years. Whereas d-c. motors have been 
employed extensively in the past, 
most of the newer developments util- 
ize a-c. current. Thus, several drives 





Fig. 12. Fairbanks & Morse diesel-powered generator installed in a hosiery mill. 
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have been developed to permit rapid 
changes of speed on full-fashioned 
hosiery machines, the best-known, 
perhaps, being an adjustable-speed, 
brush-shifting motor shown in Fig. 
14. More recently several other ad- 
justable-speed drives have been intro- 
duced. Typical of these is an elec- 
tronic drive consisting of a power 
transformer, a cabinet housing elec- 
tronic tubes and current-limiting and 
speed regulating controls, a control 
station with potentiometer to vary the 
voltage supplied to the armature and 
field circuits, and a shunt-wound d-c. 
motor. Another adjustable-speed drive 
applied to a cloth slitting machine is 
shown in Fig. 15. It consists essen- 
tially of a speed-control unit, adjust- 
able-speed motor, speed adjustor, and 
start-stop pushbutton. 

A recent development particularly 
applicable in mills having steam 
available together with a process re- 
quirement for low-pressure steam is a 
combined electric and mechanical 
drive from a single turbine, such as is 
shown in Fig. 16, which is located 
near the finishing range or other 
driven machine. Another drive of 
unique design consists of an all-metal 
mechanical variable-speed device built 
integrally with a constant-speed ac-c. 
motor. 

Motor controls have been improved 
and simplified of late—a typical set-up 
for spinning-frame motors consisting 
of across-the-line starters and fuses, or 
circuit breakers inclosed in a case 
which is mounted on one end of the 
frame. Time-delay relays and mercury 
limit switches are comparatively re- 
cent innovations. Much of the indi- 
cating, recording, and control equip- 
ment found in the modern textile 
mill is of the electric type. Electri- 
cally operated valves control the flow 
of processing solutions. Portable in- 
struments for checking the condition 
and efficiency of motors, controls, and 
other electric equipment are rapidly 
gaining in favor. In the textile-mill 
laboratory electrical devices of various 
types are employed in testing, process 
control, and research. 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT. To the lay- 
man, “electronics” is a magical word. 
In the textile industry electronic de- 
vices already are proving ready serv- 
ants and give promise of performing 
many other tasks. The essential part 
of any electronic device is an elec- 
tronic tube, of which there are two 
basic types—one type gets an impulse 
from electric voltage produced elec- 
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Fig. 15. Reliance all-electric, adjustable- 
speed drive. 


trically, mechanically, or chemically; 
and the other type gets its impulse 
from a beam of light. The value of 
electronic devices lies in their ability 
to detect, measure, control, and am- 
plify these impuls@s and to act as a 
rectifier of electric current. 

Among textile-mill applications for 
electronic equipment not mentioned 
previously are for providing constant 
tension on yarn or cloth, maintaining 
uniform cloth widths, removing skew 
ind straightening filling in piece 
zoods, detecting errors or flaws in 
yrinting fabrics, preventing damage 
n shearing, and cutting fabrics to pre- 
letermined lengths. Electronic instru- 
nents are employed for such purposes 
s controlling amount of moisture in 
ims and fabrics, determining speed 
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Fig. 16. G.E. turbine-electric drive in- 
stalled in a finishing plant. 


of spindles and other moving parts of 
machinery, and for measuring and re- 
cording colors. Electronic tubes actu- 
ate safety devices, automatic door- 
openers, stop motions, and alarm sys- 
tems. Likewise, electronic tubes are 
employed in intra-plant communica- 
tions systems, radios, etc. . Electron 
microscopes and X-ray equipment are 
proving valuable in textile research. 
Only a few-months old is an elec- 
tronic sewing machine which utilizes 
radio-frequency current, instead of 
needle and thread, to join plastic ma- 
terials. 

Electronics invaded the field of air 
conditioning a few years ago with the 
introduction of electrostatic precipi- 
tators which remove dust, soot, and 
other foreign material from the air. 


Fig. 13. (left) Typical of special motors 
is this one developed by Allis-Chalmers 
for cotton-mill applications. Other 
special motors include loom motors 
and splashproof and explosion-proof 
motors. 


Fig. 14. (below) BTA knitting machine 
motor developed by G.E., utilizes a-c. 
current and permits rapid changes in 
speed of the machine. 


Static eliminators embodying elec- 
tronic tubes have found application 
for some time in the textile industry. 
Several types of electronic equipment 
are illustrated in Figs. 17 to 25. 
Textile men are well aware of the 
recent improvements in lighting 
equipment for general illumination, 
grading, color matching, and inspec- 
tion. Now they are beginning to take 
advantage of the possibilities of infra- 
red lamps for drying yarns and fabrics. 
A bank of infra-red lamps applied to a 
sanforizing machine is illustrated in 
Fig. 26. Ultra-violet equipment is 
used extensively for testing fastness of 
dyes, and to a lesser degree for other 
purposes. Several companies are in- 
vestigating the possibilities of a lamp 
for destroying bacteria and fungi. 
Electric heating plays an important 
part in rayon throwing and certain 
other textile operations. In soaking of 
rayon, for example, immersion-type 
electric heating units are employed 
for heating the soaking solutions both 
in the tank and in the soaking ma- 
chine. Likewise electrically heated 
conditioning ovens are used for set- 
ting the twist in the yarn. Electrically 
heated drying forms (Fig. 27) have 
been utilized for some time in the 
hosiery industry. In finishing plants, 
electric singers and electrically heated 
dry cans find limited application. 
Electrically heated shoes are an essen- 
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Fig. 18. G.E. photoelectric control 


Fig. 17. Westinghouse Precipitron removes dust and soot. 
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Fig. 20. Label-cutting machine 


19. Simcoe static eliminator em- 
photoelectric control. 


bodying an electronic tube. 





Fig. 23. Curtis & Marble inspecting ma- 
chine with photoelectric control. 


Fig. 21. General Radio Strobotac being 
employed for measuring spindle speed. 


Fig. 22. Westinghouse electronic adjust- 
able-speed drive. 








Fig. 24. Communication system utilizes electronic Fig. 25. RCA electronic sewing machine is a new device. 
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Fig. 26. Fostoria infra-red drying unit on Sanforizing machine. 


tial feature of the latest types of San- 
forizing machines. Unit heaters, op- 
operated by electricity, are available. 
An interesting development, the 
progress of which was halted tem- 
porarily by the war, is a method of 
producing pile fabrics by applying cut 
fibers to a suitable backing material 
by an electrostatic process. Another 
application of electricity is the use of 
electromagnetic separators for remov- 
ing miscellaneous bits of iron from 


fibers before they are passed to gar- 
netting machines or cards. Electric 
selvage guiders—consisting of starting 
and limit switches, feeler switches, 
magnetic reversing switches, and frac- 
tional horsepower motors—are em- 
ployed for feeding fabrics to tenters 
and other finishing equipment. Elec- 
tric compensators for synchronizing 
cloth speeds are a part of many finish- 
ing ranges. Electrolytic cells for pro- 
ducing “chlorine bleaching solutions 


Fig. 27. Electrically heated hosiery drying forms. 


have been installed in several mills. 

Telephones, teletype and_telauto- 
graph systems, time clocks, watch- 
men’s systems all depend on electric- 
ity. In mill offices, electric ty pewriters 
and accounting machines are coming 
into use. In mill restaurants and cafe- 
terias electric stoves are gaining favor. 
Throughout the mill itself electric 
hoists and electrically operated con- 
veyor systems are conserving man- 
power. 





Postwar Possibilities 


— sss made in electrification of 
the textile industry during the last 
half-century may very possibly be 
eclipsed ‘ by the further advances 
which will take place during the next 
\0 years. It is certain, at any rate, 
om in the immediate postwar era 
1any new and improved types of elec 
ical and electronic equipment will 
‘ made available. 
Improved motors and drives for tex- 
tile machinery are among the first of 
le innovations which can be ex- 
cted. This is true particularly of 
ctronic adjustable-speed drives for 
— machines, groups, or ranges 
obtain constant linear yarn speed or 
C nan speed at uniform tension. 
Lighting systems for textile mills 
vill be further improved as a result of 
more efficient lamps, tubes, and fix- 
tures. Fluorescent tubes bent to circu- 
lar or other shapes will, for some ap- 
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plications, replace the conventional 
straight tubes. Uniform illumination 
throughout the working day will be 
maintained automatic: illy by means 
of photoelectric devices to control the 
lighting equipment. 

Infra- red drying units which require 
less space than the banks of lamps 
now needed undoubtedly will make 
their appearance. Such units may be 
employed for room heating, as well as 
drying. Experiments now being made 
in drying of rayon cakes with high- 
frequency electricity may well lead to 
the development of dielectric equip- 
ment for drying yarn in packages and 
on beams, and drying cloth on rolls. 

Another of the many functions 
which electronic devices may be per- 
forming in the not too distant future 
is the cutting of jacquard cards. To 
eliminate vibration of textile machin- 
ery and to eliminate noise in textile 


mills, radionic apparatus may be em- 
ployed to set up counter: icting waves. 
Somewhat further away, perhaps, but 
a distinct possibility, is the use of 
ozone-producing lamps for bleaching. 

It is an open secret that an elec- 
trical company and two textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers are interested 
in a machine which controls fibers 
electrically. 

Finally, mention will be made of 
three developments still in the labora- 
tory stage. First is a method for the 
electromagnetic repulsion of metals, 
which sometime may solve the prob- 
lem of wear and burning by friction of 
travelers and other fast-moving parts. 
Second, is the conversion of solar 
energy into electric power. Third, 
the transmission of electric power 
without wires. These developments, 
together with those cited above which 
are nearer commercial utilization, are 
indications of what the future holds 
in store in the way of further electrifi- 
cation of the textile industry. 
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READY RECKONERS Speed 
Textile Calculations 


HIGHLIGHTS: Use of Tables Based on Constants Saves Time in Making Calculations 
— Methods for Developing and Using Such Tables Described 





Table I. Basic ready reckoner for determining yards per pound 
of any count of yarn as numbered by the principal systems. 


System 


Cut 





Used 
principally 
for 


Yards per 
hank 


| Dram | 


| 
| Woolen 


256 


| Woolen, 


linen, 
silk 


noil 


300 _ 


Worsted 


| 


496 


840 


| Metric | Worsted | Cotton 


Cotton, 
spun universal 


silk 


Yards of Yarn per Pound 


Typp 


Sug- 
gested 


system 


Run 


Woolen 


| 1,000 | 1,600 





ODBWKCUbWd— 


256 

512 | 

768 
1,024 
1,280 
1,536 
1,792 
2 048 
2,304 | 


496 


992 
1,488 | 
1,984 
2,480 
2,976 
3,472 
3,968 
4,464 





560 
1,120 
1,680 | 
2,240 
2.800 | 
3,360 | 
3,920 
4,480 | 
5,040 | 


840 | 
1,680 
2,520 
3,360 | 
4,200 | 
5,040 
5,880 
6,720 | 
7,560 | 


1,000 | 


2,000 
3,000 


4,000 | 


5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 


1,600 
3,200 
4,800 
6,400 
8,000 
9,600 

11,200 

12,800 

| 14,400 





Table Il. Multipliers or conversion factors to give equivalent 
counts of yarn in various numbering systems. 


Known 
System 


Dram 
Cut 
Meiric 
Worsted 
Cotton 


Typp 
Run 
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Dram 


1 


1.17187 | 


1.93759 
2.18753 
3.28129 

| 3.90630 

| 6.25000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Cut 


853 
1 


| 1.65333 


1.86667 
2.80000 
3.33333 
3.39333 


Metric 


.51612 
.60483 

1 
1.12902 
| 1.69352 
2.01610 
| 3.22576 


Worsted | 


45714 | 


ooai1 
=" 


| 4; 50000 
1.78570 
| 2.85712 


| 
| 
r 


Cotton 


.30477 


| Typp | 


.35715 | 
59049 | 
= 


a 9050 
.90480 | 





By 
ERNEST WHITWORTH 


ASIC READY RECKONERS are real time 
B savers, speeding up textile calcu- 
lations. Every mill man who has to 
deal with figures will find it worth 
while, therefore, to familiarize himself 
with the development and use of ready 
reckoners. Basic ready reckoners are 
tables based on constant or semi-con- 
stant figures which occur in textile 
calculations. Once an overseer or clerk 
understands the principle on which the 
ready reckoners are based, he can draw 
up tables for himself, using such fig- 
ures as pertain specifically to the calcu 
lations he ordinarily makes in his daily 
work. 

Among the calculations which have 
to be performed frequently are those 
for determining the yards per pound of 
yarn of various counts or numbers. 
Therefore, this first article will discuss 
the development of ready reckoners for 
simplifying such calculations. Subse- 
quent articles will deal with calcu- 
lations for overseers, departmental 
calculations, production and cost calcu- 
lations, etc. 

In Table I are given the basic ready 
reckoners used for calculating the 
yards per pound of any count of yarn 
as numbered by the principal systems 
based on length per unit of weight 
where the higher numbers indicate 
finer yarns and more yards per pound. 
In the left-hand column of the chart 
are listed counts of 1 through 9; in the 
other columns are given the yards of 

yarn per pound for counts of 1 through 
9 according to various yarn-numbering 
systems. Use of numerals 1 to 9 plus 5 
(zero) and decimal points are sufh- 
cient for all yarn numbers. That is, if 
the numeral 1 is moved one space to 
the left and a zero placed in the unit 
column, the number becomes 10; or, 
if a decimal point is placed before the 
numeral 1, the value is changed to 
1/10. Calculations are made simply by 
adding the figures in the table after 

moving them to the left or right as re- 
quired “to bring unit values in line. 
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xample: How many yards are con- 
tained in 1 Ib. of 24/1s cotton yarn? 

Using the ready reckoners given in 
Table I, the calculation by addition is 
as follows: 


Count Yards 

4 3360 

20 1680 
24 20,160 (Ans.) 


In practice, one would put on paper 
only the following: 
3360 
1680 
20,160 
Actually, use of ready reckoners will 
save very little time in making simple 
calculations of this nature. In fact, use 
of a yarn-number conversion table may 
be preferable. However, the example 
given above demonstrates the princi- 
ples involved in developing and using 
ready reckoners. 


CONVERSION OF YARN COUNTS. 
Use of many different yarn-numbering 
systems in the textile industry necessi- 
tates the conversion of yarn counts 
from one system to another to bring 
them to an equivalent basis. This is 
true, for instance, when two or more 
different types of yarn are employed in 
making a fabric. It is when a combina- 
tion of two or more systems is being 
dealt with that real savings in time can 
be effected by use of ready reckoners. 

In Table Ii are given the conversion 
factors or multipliers for various num- 
bering systems; this table is employed 
for building up tables of equivalent 
yarn counts in various systems. Table 
III is such a table carried out to 3 
decimal places. Anyone using Conti- 
nental system can expand tables to in- 
clude equivalents, which are one-half 
those for metric system. The degree of 
accuracy desired will determine how 
many decimal places should be used. 
The way in which Table III is em- 
ployed is illustrated by this example: 

Example: What is equivalent in wor- 
sted system of a 22-cut woolen yarn? 

Using the ready reckoners in Table 
II], the conversion involves addition 
only, as follows: 


Cut Worsted 
2 1.071 
_20 10.710 
22 11.781 (Ans.) 


In practice, one would put on paper 
only the following: 
1.071 
10.710 
11.781 
To facilitate the use of basic ready 
reckoners, one should draw off onto 
3x 5 in. cards, which can be handled 
easily, the figures needed frequently. 
Such cards can be filed in a logical or- 
der where readily available. 
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Table Ill. Basic ready reckoner for determining equivalent counts 


of yarn as numbered by various systems. 





Known Counts in Dram System 


Equivalent counts in—> Dram 


OO ~1O Ut b> Wo ot 


Equivalent counts in—> Dram 


1.172 
2.344 
3.516 
4.687 
5.859 
7.031 
8.203 
9.375 
10.547 


Equivalent counts in—> Dram 


1.938 
3.875 
5.813 
7.750 
9.688 
11.625 
13.563 
15.500 
17.438 


Known Counts 


Equivalent counts in—> Dram 


2.188 
4.375 
6.563 
8.750 
10.938 
13.125 
15.313 
17.500 
19.688 


Equivalent counts in—> Dram 


3.280 
6.562 
9.843 
13.124 
16.405 
19.686 
22.967 
26.248 
29.529 


Equivalent counts in—> Dram 


3.906 

7.812 
11.718 
15.624 
19.530 
23.436 
27.342 
31.248 
35.154 


Equivalent counts in—> Dram 


6.250 
12.500 
18.750 
25.000 
31.250 
37.500 
43.750 
50.000 


305 
.610 
814 
1.219 
1.524 
1.829 
2.133 
2.438 
2.743 


Cotton 


357 

114 
1.071 
1.429 
1.786 
2.143 
2.500 
2.857 
3.214 


Cotton 


.590 
1.181 
1.771 
2.362 
2.952 
3.543 
4.133 
4.7124 
5.314 


Cotton 


.667 
1.333 
2.000 
2.667 
3.333 
4.000 
4.667 
5.333 
6.000 


Cotton 
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Cotton 


1.191 
2.382 
3.573 
4.764 
5,955 
7.146 
8.337 
9.528 
10.719 


Cotton 


1.905 
3.810 
5.715 
7.620 
9.525 
11.430 
13.335 
15.240 


Cut Metric Worsted Cotton 
.853 516 457 
1.707 1.032 914 
2.560 1.548 1.371 
3.413 2.064 1.829 
4.266 2.581 2.286 
5.120 3.097 2.743 
5.973 3.613 3.200 
6.826 4.129 3.657 
7.680 4.645 4.114 
Known Counts in Cut System 
Cut Metric Worsted 
1 .605 536 
2 1.210 1.071 
3 1.814 1.607 
a 2.419 2.143 
5 3.0024 2679 
6 3.629 3.214 
7 4.234 3.750 
8 4.839 4.286 
9 5.443 4.821 
Known Counts in Metric System 
Cut Metric Worsted 
1.653 1 .886 
3.307 2 1.771 
4.960 3 2.657 
6.613 4 3.543 
8.266 5 4.429 
9.920 6 5.314 
Tt372 7 6.200 
13.226 8 7.086 
14.880 9 7.971 
in Worsted System 
Cut Metric Worsted 
1.867 1.129 1 
3.733 2.258 2 
5.600 3.387 3 
7.466 4.516 4 
9.333 5.645 5 
11.200 6.774 6 
13.066 7.903 7 
14.933 9.032 8 
16.800 10.161 9 
Known Counts in Cotton system 
Cut Metric Worsted 
2.800 1.694 1.500 
5.600 3.388 3.000 
8.400 5.082 4.500 
11.200 6.776 6.000 
14.000 8.470 7.500 
16.800 10.164 9.000 
19.600 11.858 10.500 
22.400 13.552 12.000 
25.200 15.246 13.500 
Known Counts in Typp System 
Cut Metric Worsted 
3.333 2.016 1.786 
6.667 4.032 3572 
10.000 6.048 5.358 
13.333 8.064 7.144 
16.667 10.080 8.930 
20.000 12.096 10.716 
23.333 14.112 12.502 
26.667 16.128 14.288 
30.000 18.144 16.074 
Known Counts in Run System 
Cut Metric Worsted 
S.333 3.226 2.857 
10.667 6.452 5.714 
16.000 9.678 8.571 
21.333 12.904 11.428 
26.667 16.130 14.285 
32.000 19.356 17.142 
37.333 22.582 20.000 
42.667 25.808 22.856 
48.000 29.034 25.713 


56.250 


17.145 


Typp 
.256 
ote 
.760 

1.024 

1.280 

1.536 

1.792 

2.048 

2.304 


Typp 
.300 
.600 
.900 
1.200 
1.500 
1.800 
2.100 
2.400 
2.700 


Typp 
496 
.992 

1.488 

1.984 

2.480 

2.976 

3.472 
3.968 
4.464 


Typp 
560 
1.120 
1.680 
2.240 
2.800 
3.360 
3.920 
4.480 
5.040 


Typp 
.840 
1.680 
2.520 
3.360 
4.200 
5.040 
5.880 
6.720 
7.560 


Typp 
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Typp 
1.600 
3.200 
4.800 
6.400 
8.000 
9.600 
11.200 
12.800 
14.400 


Run 


.160 
.320 
.480 
.640 
.800 
.960 
1.120 
1.280 
1.440 


Run 


.188 
375 
563 
.750 
.938 
135 
4023 
.900 
.688 


_— | | 


Run 


.310 
.620 
.930 
1.240 
1.550 
1.860 
2.170 
2.480 
2.790 


Run 


.350 

.100 
1.050 
1.400 
1.750 
2.100 
2.450 
2.800 
3.150 


Run 


925 
1.050 
1.575 
2.100 
2.625 
3.150 
3.675 
4.200 
4.725 


Run 


625 
1.250 
1.875 
2.500 
3.125 
3.750 
4.375 
5.000 
5.625 


c 
= 
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Manual of Military Fabrics |' 


Part Vill, Supplement—9-oz. Sateen, Type | 


Manufacturing and processing details for fabric adopted for field jackets 


To meet the need by textile mills for complete data on gray constructions, yarn organiza- 
tions, weaving and finishing of fabrics required in large quantities for miltary use, TEXTILE 
WORLD, with the approval of officers of the Quartermaster Corps, began publication 
in the February, 1943, issue of a Manual of Military Fabrics. The mill organizations and 
other manufacturing and processing data were furnished through the cooperation of textile 
mills which are producing these fabrics under Government contract. It is recognized that 
other plants having different types of equipment will have to make some modifications in 
the organizations, formulas, and procedures presented. Accordingly, these data should be 
regarded not as “standards” which must be followed, but as guides to the more efficient 
production of this fabric. Parts previously published are as follows: Part |, 5-oz. Poplin 
Type II, P.Q.D. No. 1, February; Part Il, 6-oz. Cotton Twill, Army Specifications 6-311, 
March; Part III, 8.2-0z. Cotton Twill, Type 1, Army Specification, 6-201B, April; Part IV, 8.2- 
oz. Cotton Twill, Type II, Army Specification 6-201B, May; Part V, 8.5-0z. Herringbone 
Twill, Army Specification 6-261, June; Part VI, 8.2-0z. Cotton Twill, Type IV, Army Speci- 
fication 6-201B, July; Part VII, 32-0z. Melton, Army Specification No. 8-53-A, August; Part 
Vill, 9-oz. Sateen, Army Specification, P.O.D. 245D, September; Part IX, No. 6 Numbered 
Duck, Type |, Army Specification J.Q.D. No. 208C, October; Part X, Dyed Numbered Duck, 
Type I, Army Specification J.Q.D. 226B and 242, November; Part XI, 18-oz. Serge, Army 
Specification No. 8-94 A, December. 


MILL ORGANIZATION FOR 9-OZ. SATEEN, TYPE | 


Winding and Quilling 
Organization No. 5 


24/2 combed filling yarn 
Winding: 
64 in. cone type pkg. 


14 Ib. per pkg. 


Quilling: 
gy in. quill type pkg. 
7 in. quill 
.88 oz. per quill 
6 yd. bunch 
14 in. taper 


Warping Organization No. 8 


36/2 combed warp yarn 
10,000 yd. length set 
8 beams per set 
560 ends per beam 


Magazine type creel—560 end Capacity 


Slashing Organization No. 7 


18 yd. per’min. slasher 
4% size 
Size Formula: 
35 lb. potato starch 
3 Ib. tallow 
14 lb. wax 
100 gal. finished 
Drawing-in and Weaving 
Organization No. 8 
9 oz. per sq. yd.; sateen, 36-in. finished 
width 
Drawing-in: 
5 harness; tape salvage 
895 ends per harness body 


% in. single end type harness 

12 in. length heddle 

Duplex type heddle 

Mechanical type drop wire; Draper 
No. 13200 


3 drop wires to an end 


Weaving: 
Gray: Oz. per linear yd. 10.68; yd. 
per lb. 1.50 


Width 41 in. 

Warp ends per in. 107, picks per in. 
70 

Warp yarn 36/2; fill. yarn 24/2 

Percent of warp 52.66; percent of 
filling 47.34 

Selv. threads 36/2 

Ends sely. 40; 2 per eye, 4 per dent 

Dents/in. 20.55; ends/dent 5 

Reed spread 43.61 in. No. harness 5 

Straight draw 

nds per eye I; weave sateen 

Take-up warp 124%; take-up fill- 
ing 4.26% 


Cloth Room Organization No. 8 


No. inspections—One 

‘Type inspection—Hand 

No. sides burled—Face 

No. brushings—None 

No. Shearings—One 

‘Type Grading—Hand 

Folding—Folded 

Length of fold—1 yd. 

Bales or rolls—Bales 

Finished yd. per cut—Not less than 
50 yd. 

Total yd. per pkg.—950 to 1000 yd. 


Photograph at right shows new field jacket made from 9-oz. sateen with pile- 


fabric lining. 
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Photo Section Philadelphia Q. M. Depot 





IND-RESISTANT COTTON, 9-02, 
7 tem, covered by POD 245D 
has been adopted as the standard fabric 
for the new field jackets—with or with- 
out pile-fabric lining—used by the 
Army. This fabric was developed last 
year and was used first in trousers for 
mountain troops to date. 

TEXTILE Wor LD in its September, 
1943, issue published an abstract of the 
specification on the 9-oz. sateen, to- 
gether with yarn, fabric, and finishing 
details not given in the specification, 
Below are present further manufactur- 
ing details which should prove helpful 
to any textile mill intending to pro- 
duce this type of fabric under govern- 
ment contract. 


MANUFACTURING DETAILS 


Yarn Manufacture—Yarns used are 
36/2 combed warp and 24/2 combed 
filling, as given in detailed mill organi- 
zation for 8.2 oz. twill, Type I and ap- 
pearing in the April, 1943, issue of 
TEXTILE WorLD. 


Fabric Manufacture—Set loom with 
the whip roll high, the reed to 24-in. 
from the fell of the cloth, and the 
breast beam medium. The cloth is 
woven face up on a 44-in. Draper XK 
loom. The sand roll is covered with a 
rubber fillet so as to hold the fabric, 
but not injure it. 

Looms suitable for weaving this 
fabric include those listed as suitable 
for uniform twills described in previous 
issues. 
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Single-end sizing of Nylon yarn previous to warp preparation. 


4 tie TYPES OF NYLON YARN are now 


being produced for textile uses—a 
standard yarn and a high-tenacity yarn. 
At present practically all Nylon is be- 
ing employed for military purposes. 
After the war, it will find application 
in a wide range of fabrics for civilian 
use. Data on the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of Nylon were given in 
the September, 1943, issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp. More recently, the Nylon 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. has issued a booklet discussing 


} the characteristics of Nylon in more 
| detail and outlining methods and pre- 


cautions to be taken in handling Nylon 
The following information 
on throwing, warp preparation, and 


} weaving is abstracted from that book- 


let. In releasing that information, the 
Nylon Division emphasizes the fact 
that although a procedures described 
are believed to be satisfactory, they 
cannot be guar: cane to give good re- 
sults and are subject to revision as ad- 
ditional knowledge and experience are 
gained. Accordingly, they should be 
considered as suggestions to form the 

s for further experiments and work 
: carried out by the mills using 
the yarn. 


) Ve 


TENSION DEVICES. Washboard, or gate 
tension dev? +s, have generally re sulted 
in reasonably miform: thread tensions. 
They partially compensate for com 
paratively slow changes in tension on 
the varn. Very rapid changes in ten- 
sion tend to make the w ashboard de- 
Viccs react in such a manner that very 
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high instantaneous tensions are devel- 
oped. 

Snubbing tensions, such as rods, 
bars, eyelets, etc., are often found satis- 
factory, but should not be used where 
the supply thread tension or coefficient 
of friction varies much. 

In general, pinch tension devices 
are satisfactory for certain types of 
work, such as redrawing or quilling 
sized yarn. They add tension, rather 
than increasing it geometrically or 
logarithmically as in “the case of the 
snubbing devices. A modified form of 
pinch tension devices consists of hori- 
zontal disks between which the thread 
passes, and where the disks turn at a 
somewhat slower speed than that cor- 
responding to the thread speed. Pinch 
tensions have not been satisfactory fot 
unsized Nylon of very low twist yarn. 

Whorl or rotating drum tensions 
are generally satisfactory for use on 
Nylon in a mill which has an adequate 
maintenance program. 

Generally, the most satisfactory ten- 
sion device is one that gives the lowest 
uniform tension consistent with satis- 
factory performance and good package 
formation. 

T'wo knots are used on Nylon. These 
are the double chicken-head knot, and 
the double weaver’s knot. This latter 
type knot, double weaver’s, is prefera- 
ble for weaving.. The single weaver’s 
knot itself is not satisfactory for use on 
Nylon because of slippage. 


OILS FOR NYLON. [Essential require- 
ments of a textile oil for Nylon are 


NEW IDEAS 
on Handling 
NYLON 

in the Mill 


HIGHLIGHTS: . Tension 
Nylon — Single-End Sizing — Warping — 
Quilling — Weaving — Control of Static 





Devices for 





that it should be chemically stable, of 
low acidity, and easily removed under 
normal scouring conditions; that it will 
not discolor or degrade the yarn or de- 
grade on exposure; and that it possesses 
adequate lubricating qualities. 

Vegetable oils have been used, and 
mixtures of mineral and vegetable oils 
have been found satisfactory. 

Data secured to date indicate that 
sized and oiled yarns give much wider 
tension variations than sized and un- 
oiled yarns. However, oiled yarn cuts 
down on size deposit and helps hold 
the filaments together. 


THROWSTER TINTS. Although there are 
numerous types of dyes which are cap- 
able of tinting Nylon yarn to a satisfac- 
tory shade, very few tints are satisfac- 
tory, because the dyes are more or less 
permanently impregnated into the yarn 
if the yarn is subjected t oO any setting 
treatment prior to removal of the tints. 
There has been no satisfactory oil tint 
put into general use on Nylon yarn. 

The following dyes have been found 
satisfactory when : 2 »pplied in a size solu- 
tion: N: iphth: il Green B. Conc., Thio- 
flavine TTCN, Auramine O, Green BL 
Conc., Victoria Small Green Crystals, 
Canary, Jade S, Brilliant Blue GA, 


Peach Throwster’s Tint. 


SINGLE-END SIZING. Single-end sizing 
machines are essentially converted 
cone winders. The unsized thread, 
traveling at mean speeds of 2,000 to 
3,000 ft. per min., makes a vertical 
contact over a 5° arc on a smooth, ro- 
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tating surface roll that aps into a 
trough of circulating sizing solution. 
To insure a minimum increase in yarn 
speed, the take-up bobbin consists of a 
special cylindrical Bakelite sleeve or 
shell, 6 in. in diameter. The actual siz- 
ing and incidental drying of the yarn is 
carried out under controlled conditions 
of temperature and humidity. 

Currently the most widely used 
single end sizing material for Nylon 
yarn is basically a water solution of 
polyvinyl alcohol. Additions of a plas- 
ticizing material can be made to this 
formula, and the resulting size is most 
adaptable to low-twist yarns which are 
to be post twisted to higher number of 
turns. 

In connection with single-end sizing 
the following points should be empha- 
sized: 

1. The amount of size on yarn is 
generally limited to 4.5%, due to ex- 
cessive flaking off of size from the yarn 
when that amount is exceeded. 

The amount of size applied to 
yarn is practically proportional to the 
sizing-roll speed in the size trough. 

3. The viscosity of the sizing solu- 
tion is controlled by means of standard 
Saybolt viscosity tests. 

4. The temperature of the size bath 
is dependent upon the sizing room 
temperature plus a slight additional 
rise induced by heat generated by the 
circulating pump. It is important to 
maintain a bath temperature range un- 
der 90° F. since above this temperature 
the solubility of the size decreases ap- 
preciably and rapidly reaches a point 
where precipitation will occur. 

The yarn tension in sizing should 
be such as to insure a springy package 
which is neither hard nor mushy. At 
no time should the tension drop to the 
point of causing yarn flutter at the arc 
of contact on the size roll, as this will 
contribute to non-uniform and exces- 
sive size application. 

Unsized Nylon yarn tends to build 
very dense packages, and should be re- 
drawn at as low tension as practicable, 
both to prevent crushing the take-up 
package and to stretch the yarn as little 
as possible, Sized Nylon yarn does not 
require quite so much care in redraw- 
ing as unsized Nylon. The size acts as 
a protective coating and also seems to 
reduce the tendency of Nylon yarn to 
stretch under tension. 


WARPING AND WARP SIZING. [n w: arp- 
ing, the higher the relative humidity, 
the greater is the tendency toward size 
deposit on machine parts and the less 
is the tendency toward trouble from 
static electricity. Probably the most 
satisfactory tension device for warping, 
evervthing considered, is a modified 
gate (washboard) device. 
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It has been the experience of several 
mills that warping efficiencies were im- 
proved by using a four-way lease reed, 
dividing the yarn into four separate 
horizontal sheets. These sheets are 
never allowed to cross, instead of mak- 
ing the yarn cross itself before going 
onto the mill. 

Warp sizing of unsized Nylon yarn 
has not been developed to the same 
degree as yarn sizing. On the other 
hand, warp sizing on top of yarn-sized 
warps has been quite widely practiced, 
resulting in improved weaving efhicien- 
cies and a lower number of defects. 

Excessive static in the yarn affects 
yarn quality, running tension, the roll- 
ing of ends, and the even, smooth lays 
on the warping drum or beam. Elimi- 
nation of static on the yarn has been 
effected in some instances by the ap- 
plication of an anti-static oil or finish 
to the yarn. Also, the installation of 
certain types of static eliminators on 
the warpers has been fairly successful 
in eliminating static. 

When slashing rayon yarns, it is cus- 
tomary to think in terms of percent 
stretch. On the other hand, with 
Nylon one should think in terms of 
shrinkage. 


QUILLING. Good results have been ob- 
tained with Nylon by quilling to a 
hardness of 80 to 90 units on a Shore 
Durometer for both sized and unsized 
filling yarn. Thread tensions for sized 
60-den. filling in the range of 20 to 35 
grams have been found satisfactory. 

Low-twist, unsized Nylon yarn offers 
the greatest problem in quilling. It is 
usually necessary to quill the unsized 
filling at a lower thread tension than 
the sized. Tensioning the yarn by pull- 
ing it between parallel disks is to be 
avoided. It is bad practice to tension 

yarn by means of wrapping the thread 
around an idler spool. 

Any tendency toward springiness 
and sloughing of yarn on quills may be 
minimized by letting the quills stand 
in an atmosphere of very high relative 
humidity, at room temperatures, for 
several hours or for a day or two, be- 
fore weaving. It is believed advisable 
to allow the quills to recondition at 
normal relative humidities after being 
conditioned at high relative humidi- 
ties, before weaving. 

“Steaming” the quills at much above 
room temperature results in variable 
width fabric within each quill section 
due to non-uniform removal of resi- 
dual shrinkage from the yarn. 


WEAVING. Weaving is most satisfac- 
torily carried out at 50% to 70% rela- 
tive humidity. 

Tight picks, occasionally. several oc- 
curring consecutively in the form of a 


band, have sometimes been found duc 
to the looping of the yarn around the 
end of the shuttle while weaving. In 
at least one case this tendency was al- 
most entirely corrected by putting fur 
on the lay near the shuttle box and 
trimming it to the optimum length. 

Static troubles in filling yarn “have 
been known to be reduced by quilling 
at higher tensions, such as 30 to 35 
grams instead of 15 to 20 grams, with- 
out any bad effect on the appearance 
of the fabric. In this connection, 
higher shuttle tensions might also be 
tried. Attempts to ground the loom or 
loom parts have not succeeded in elim- 
inating or minimizing difficulties due 
to static in filling yarns. 

For good weaving, make clean warps. 

Floats and stickers are caused. ‘by 
broken filaments, fluff balls, slubs, etc. 
Another cause of floats and/or stickers 


may arise from the way loom operators’ 


dispose of small bits of yarn. Small 
pieces of yarn have been known to 
jump as far as 2 ft. onto Nylon warp 
yarn because of static. Every piece of 
waste thread, no matter how large or 
how small, should be put in a bag or a 
pocket and not allowed any possible 
chance to get on the warp. 


STATIC. Since the moisture regain of 
Nylon yarn is considerably lower than 
that of other textile fibers, such as 
rayon and acetate, the problem of 
static is necessarily more acute than 
with these latter yarns. For instance, 
it is known that the sliding of low- 
twist yarn over surfaces or between ten- 
sion disks will definitely cause the fila- 
ments to balloon as soon as the tension 
on the thread is relaxed. The lower 
the relative humidity, the mere pro- 
nounced is the effect. Similarly, high 
static in weaving will cause lick-ins at 
quill changes. 

For mills which do not have appa- 
ratus for controlling relative humidity, 
all metal parts in which Nylon comes 
in contact should be thoroughly 
grounded, or adequate static elimina- 
tors should be added to the equipment. 
Grounding equipment is a safeguard 
against operator shocks, but does not 
control static formation on yarn or 
fabric. In general, relative humidities 
under 55% should be avoided, since in 
humidities lower than this static be- 
comes objectionable! Probably the 
ideal conditions for handling Nylon 
are between 55 and 70% relative hu- 
midity for practically all processing 
operations. Humidities much _ over 
70% should be avoided, primarily be- 
cause at these high humidities the size 
on the Nylon becomes sticky and may 
deposit on the machine parts, and also 
because as the humidity increases the 
yarn may be strained much more easily. 
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FABRIC SAVES METAL 


in Machine-Gun 


HIGHLIGHTS: Development of .30 and 





50 Caliber Belts—Types of Belts Em- 


ployed — Yarn 


Specifications — Fabric 


Construction—Drawing-In Drafts—Chain 


Drafts — Finishing Processes Utilized 


BY JAMES A. HENDLEY 


Superintendent, Web Mfg. Division, the Russell Mfg. Co. 


Mx SUBMARINES OR DESTROYERS 
iY} could be produced with the 


| pounds of steel saved to the country 


and the war effort in the recent pur- 
chase of many millions of .50 caliber 
fabric ammunition feed belts. Add 
to the above, the ships which could be 


| built from the steel saved by past 


orders for .30 caliber fabric belts and 
future orders for both .30 and .50 cali- 
ber fabric belts and you would have 
quite a naval force. These savings 
make it possible for one to visualize 
quickly the size of this machine gun 
belt program. Bear in mind, too, that 
the above assumption is based on using 
the fabric belts one time only, where, 
as a matter of fact, many of them will 
be used dozens of times. 
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Machine gun belts can be divided 
into three classifications—the _ part- 
fabric, part-metal belt; the all-metal, 
steel-link belt; and the all-cotton, or 
Russell type of belt. 

The fabric and metal belt is still 
widely used and especially by our ene- 
mies. This belt is expensive, is slow 
in production, and consumes many 
pounds of precious metal. 

The all-cotton belt was developed 
early in World War I by Russell Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, Conn., for use in 
several types of guns, but chiefly the 
Browning. Although it proved very 
useful during World War I, it was 
never completely perfected. 

The steel-link belt became of im- 
portance immediately after the first 


World War. 


It had the advantage of 
disintegrating as it was fired and am- 
munition belts of any length at all 
could be assembled. It proved to be 
satisfactory in aircraft because of this 
disintegrating feature. It had certain 


disadvantages, however, and_ these 
could not be ignored. It weighed six 
times as much as an all-cotton belt and 
consumed considerably more space 
in storage. In addition, it is far more 
expensive than a fabric belt. 

The intensive sampling and develop- 
ment work on fabric ammunition feed 
belts for Browning guns began in 
1928. The author had been given a 
defense job as a Russell weaver during 
World War I and then became thor- 
oughly familiar with the machine-gun 
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belt problem. In his capacity as de- 
signer for Russell Mfg. Co. in 1928 
the development of a satisfactory ma- 
chine gun belt was listed as one of the 
long-range possibilities. Development 
work got under way almost immedi- 
ately and with close cooperation from 
the Engineering Department of the 
Springfield Armory a suitable belt was 
developed and accepted by 1933. In 
November, 1936, Patent No. 2,061,- 
072 was issued which covers the con- 
struction and design of practically 
every Browning fabric machine gun 
belt used by the United Nations at 
this time. 

During this period, occasional or- 
ders from Colts Patent Fire Arms, as 
well as the .22 caliber development 
by the United States Government kept 
interest and enthusiasm at a high 
pitch. This .22 caliber belt was a tiny 
affair of 100 rounds in length, ye-in. 
wide, carefully woven of high-grade 
material for long life, repeated load- 
ings and firing. The ammunition 
was inserted by the gunners with the 
fingers, time of loading being utilized 
for verbal gunnery instruction. 

Production of machine gun _ belts 
for World War II began in August, 
1941. Our then construction was 
one which could be made very satis- 
factorily on Russell looms, shown in 
the photograph on page 71, but there 
were practically no other looms in the 
United States capable of producing 
it. The problem therefore, was to 
simplify the construction to increase 
pre duction bv increasing the output of 
Russell looms and by building a belt 
adaptable to the looms of many other 
narrow fabric companies. This was 
accomplished in record time, the weave 
being converted from a_ herringbone 
rise-and-fall construction to a plain 
duck weave capable of fabrication in 
either rise-and-fall or cross-shot looms. 
This new development was quickly ap- 
proved by the Army. In the mean- 
time the Government had _ been 
granted free use of the Hendley ma- 
chine gun belt patents issued and 
pending, and technical assistance was 
offered to all interested narrow fabric 
mills. As a direct result of this policy, 
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at least fifteen narrow fabric manu- 
facturers were in production by 
mid-year 1942. Current weekly ship- 
ments from the narrow-fabric manu- 
facturers include ample machine gun 
belts of both .30 caliber and .50 cali- 
ber design. 


A MACHINE GUN BELT is a conveyor 
belt for carrying the ammunition to a 
point in the interior of a machine gun. 
It must be tough and rugged because 
of the nature of the gun itself. A steel 
pawl advances the belt by contacting 
and pushing one loaded’ pocket for- 
ward at a time. The rate varies from 
500 to 1200 per min. The belt also 
undergoes severe strain in the loading 
operation because the pockets are 
woven undersize and the ammunition 
is forced in. 

The cotton used must be of good 
strength and elasticity and yet abun- 
dant enough in supply to take care of 
the huge program involved. Because 
of the improvements in the weaving 
construction, it is possible to make a 
strong belt without using Egyptian 
cotton, as was formerly allocated for 
machine gun belt manufacture in 
1917-18. Neither is it necessary to 
use the American Pima or long-staple 
American Peeler. It has been found 
that good character staple of 1s: to 
lys in. is satisfactory. All of the cot- 
ton used is spun and twisted into 12/4 
varn with the exception of the spe- 
cial cord used as a reinforcement. In 
order to control the pocket spacing, 
stretching, shrinking, and cartridge 
srip, 8 t.p.i in this yarn are desired. 
Above this point too much elasticity 
idversely affects the functioning of the 
belt and below that point the “life” 
and cartridge grip falls away. The rein- 
forcing cord is also made of the same 
character cotton but is wet twisted on 
a Brownell machine and is chemically 
treated under tension to remove most 
of the stretch. This cord reinforces 
the belt at critical points and is used 
on the selvage to prevent “bellmouth- 
ing.” All the yarn is direct dyed olive 
drab with the exception of four black 
threads which form a stripe on alter- 
nating pockets for the purpose of 
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pocket identification and quicker 
counting. 

The basic weave of the fabric is a 
plain or duck weave. Two such fabrics 
are woven simultaneously and most of 
the warp threads pass through each 
other at intervals to form cartridge 
receiving pockets. On the loading 
edge of the belt for a width of vs to 
$ in. the warp threads do not cross. 
This forms a continuous “V” opening 
which aids in the mechanical loading 
of the belt, for as the bullet is inserted 
in one pocket it causes the next pocket 
to begin to separate. 

In the main portion of the belt the 
warp threads cross once, for strength 
and durability, and in the balance or 
the bullet side of the belt the warp 
threads cross twice to form the nar- 
row portion of the pocket for the neck 
of the cartridge. This latter portion 
of the belt, therefore, has twice as 
many pockets as the body of the belt 
and this is an important part of the 
construction. This secondary pocket 
formed between each cartridge gives 
the belt great flexibility and aids in 
rapid alignment of the bullets. Previ- 
ous belts curved or flared when loaded 
due to the tapering of the cartridges. 
The larger portion of the cartridge con- 
tracts one side of the belt more than 
the smaller portion contracts the 
other, but this secondary pocket auto- 
matically opens up and contracts in an 
amount exactly equal to one-half the 
difference in the circumference of the 
cartridge at the two edges of the belt. 
This causes the loaded belt to lie in a 
perfectlv straight line. 

The detailed construction of the two 
belts follows: 

50 Caliber: Warp—156 ends of 
12/4, 12 ends of #6 
lockstitch cord. 
Filling—] end of 12/4. 
Picks—38 per in. 

Drawing-in drafts and chains are 
shown in Fig. 2. 

30 Caliber: Warp—106 ends of 
12/4, 4 ends of #6 
lockstitch cord. 
Fillng—l end of 
12/4. 

Picks—36 per in. 
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Fig. 2. Drawing-in and chain drafts for 
.50 caliber belt. 
<_< 


Fig. 3. Drawing-in and chain drafts for 
.30 caliber belt. ——> 


Fig. 1. Narrow fabric looms used at 
Russell Mfg. Co. for weaving machine 
gun belts. 


Drawing-in drafts and chain drafts for 
the .30 caliber belt are illustrated 
Fig. 3 

The keynote of good machine-gun 
belt production is accuracy and uni- 


formity. This begins with the warp- 
ing. Although regular narrow fabric 
warping methods can be used, best re- 
sults can be obtained by using large 
section beams and weaving four to 
cight pieces from each beam. In this 
way warp tensions can be better con- 
trolled and the law of averages re- 
uces possible variations from belt to 
lt. ‘The best warps are made on a 
Warp compressor, because this method 
insures the greatest uniformity of yarn 
lengths. 
Weaving calls for skilled weavers 
who must pay close attention to the 
uniformity of their production. Each 
tske-up roll must be positive in its 
giip and no large or small pockets can 
be tolerated. The webbing should be 
tithtly blocked on the loom and kept 
in this condition until finished. ‘The 
tine interval between weaving and 
hiishing should be as small as possi 
ble to eliminate the possibility of un- 
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even shrinkage before “setting’”’ on the 
drying cans. 


THE FINISHING OPERATION must do 
two things, set the correct pocket spac- 
ing and chemically “proof” the fabric. 
W Fithout extreme tension or shrinkage 
the finishing operation should result in 
exactly 29 pockets (plus or minus 4 
pocket) per yard on the .50 caliber, 
and 33 pockets per < in. (plus or 
minus 4-in.) on the .30 caliber. If the 
weaving follows the a construction 
listed above and the finishing yields the 
correct pocket spacing, the loading of 
the belt and the extraction test wil 
not be cause for worry. 

The chemicals added to the belt in 
this finishing operation are two, 
namely a water-repellent and mildew- 
proofing compound. These ore 
compounds must not appreciably ; 
fect the flexing of the belt and be 
not in anv wav contribute to tarnish 
on the ammunition. A 6-in. section of 
the belt carrving a 2-gram weight 
should float at least 2 hr. on the sur- 
face of water at room temperature. 

\fter finishing, the rolls of belting 
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are passed through a pocket inspection 
machine. This machine inserts a gage 
at the rate of 1,000 strokes per min. 
in each pocket to see that it is open 

and properly woven and that it is cor- 
rect for size. The belts are then cut to 
proper lengths and each 25th pocket 
stamped with the number of rounds 
so that the gunner always knows the 
number of cartridges left in the belt. 
In the .30 caliber belt, metal tangs 
are riveted or attached to one or both 
ends. The .50 caliber belt has a new 
development making possible continu- 
ous firing. A plastic 1s applied to the 
ends of these lengths which are then 
cut in such a manner that the belts can 
be coupled or hinged together by 
means of a cartridge. This means that 
two or more belts can be joined to- 
gether and ammunition boxes of vari- 
ous sizes used without inconvenience. 
This inter-locking end also makes pos- 
sible a dispersable belt for aircraft use, 
several short lengths being coupled to- 
gether. 

In addition to careful inspection all 
along the production line, many tests 
are necessarv to be sure that the belts 
will function properly in service. The 
principal test is loading and extracting. 
A belt that loads properly will usually 
fire properly, but the cartridge grip 
must be sufficient to prevent the am- 
munition from “walking out.” ‘The 
belt should also load and fire correctly 
after being immersed in water for 12 
hr. Perhaps the severest test for a 
fabric belt is to load it wet and then 
dry it out before firing. If this belt still 
retains its pocket grip it is fool-proof. 

Test firing goes on continuously at 
Russell, sometimes running far into the 
night, as shown in the heading illustra- 
tion with the author at the trigger of 
the gun. 

Billions of rounds of ammunition 
will be fired from fabric belts. The pro- 
gram has already consumed many mil- 
lions of pounds of yarn. This is 
brought about by the obvious ad- 
vantages of a fabric belt, which are as 
follows—great tensile strength, flexi- 
bility, saving in weight, compactness, 
ease of loading, ease of salvage, cleaner 
ammunition, saving in cost and time. 
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Check Your 
SPINNING DRAF 


HIGHLIGHTS: Danger of Overdrafting—Mechanical 
Draft A Good Check Against Overdrafting—Contrac- 
tion and How it Affects Drafts—Taking Contraction into 


Account in Figuring Drafts—Sample Calculations 








By F. H. GUNTHER and MARCUS GROSS 


oop spinninc by the long-draft 
G system does not mean that the 
longest draft as computed by actual 
draft calculations should be employed. 
Therein lies a danger of over-drafing 
and a consequential reduction in ten- 
sile strength of the yarn. To obtain the 
full attenuation of the roving com- 
patible with good spinning and ac- 
ceptable quality, more attention must 
be centered on mechanical draft and 
less on actual draft, except for the pur- 
pose of initial calculations. 

The mechanical draft is the positive 
draft. Nothing takes place within the 
drafting zones except drafting. The 
slippage of fibers in drafting is equiva- 
lent to the ratio established between 
surface speeds of rolls, and the reduc- 
tion in all cross-sectional areas of rov- 
ing depends upon the weight fed and 
the draft. 

Let us assume, for example, that the 
longest draft employed is 20. It has 
been found that there is no undue 
spread of fibers and that the tensile 
strength can be maintained at this 
figure. The calculations on a 40s yarn 
to be spun from a 4.00 hank roving fed 
double-end with a draft constant of 
1005 should be the following: 

Actual draft: 


——— = 20 (actual draft) 


1005 ee 
5, = 50 (draft gear) 
20 
Gearing in the constant: 
119 x 170 * 8 
Db xa x7 
(he mechanical draft: 


119 K 170 X 8 , . 
50 x = +s = 20.1 (mechanical draft) 
JN \ at Xd 


= 1005 (constant) 


Here the mechanical draft is equal to 
the longest draft employed. The ex- 
pectations are that increasing draft over 
20.1 will give a weaker yarn. 
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YARN CONTRACTION. Beyond the 
front roll contraction takes place be- 
cause the twist changes the weight or 
number of the yarn. Two factors to 
check constantly where the danger of 
over-drafting is present, are the roving 
weight and percentage of contraction. 
If the roving is consistently coming 
through heavy, this plus the contrac- 
tion may cause the overseer repeatedly 
to lighten up without giving thought 
to the danger of doing so. If he is 
spinning at the limit of his draft range, 
the tensile weakness of his yarns will 
soon become apparent. What happens 
to this mechanical draft if no thought 
is given to it when the yarn is lightened 
up due to contraction of heavy roving? 
To illustrate, take a nominal 5% con- 
traction of the yarn, with the first siz- 
ing indicating a 38s yarn, and with no 
roving size taken to figure contraction. 
Use the proportional method to “light- 
en up” or obtain a new draft gear to 
make the 40s yarn as follows: 

38 yarn X 50 draft gear _ 47.5 or 48 draft 


40 (yarn wanted) gear 


This change in the draft gear has in- 
creased the mechanical draft by slow- 
ing down the back roll and thus makes 
the yarn lighter. The mechanical draft 
when figured with a 48 draft gear now 
shows: 


119 X 170 X 8 


48 X 23x 7 





= 20.9 (mechanical draft) 


This is an increase of 0.8 over the 
original mechanical draft. Now, if the 
roving keeps coming through on the 
heavy side and the overseer keeps 
changing his draft gear to maintain a 
count of 40, he may assume incorrectly 
that his draft is still 20; however, every 
time he lightens up without definitely 
finding out what happens to his me- 
chanic “al draft, he will run into trouble. 
It is entirely possible in the course of 
1 few weeks for the draft gear to be 


changed from 50 to 45 and the me- 
chanical draft would then be: 

119 X 170 x 8 
45 X 23 X 7 
This is an increase of 2.2 over the 

safe maximum draft limit. Such a seri- 
ous change in the mechanical draft 
limit would likely cause weak yarn. 


= 22.3 (mechanical draft) 


DRAFT CALCULATIONS. In calculating 
drafts contraction must be considered 
and one of the best methods to de- 
termine the percentage of contraction 
or a general average thereof is to take 
the sizing of both roving and yarn and 
figure the ratio of the counts. Assume 
for instance that the actual roving size 
is 3.96 hank, the yarn count 38.75, 
then the actual draft which includes 

contraction would be: 
38.75 (2) 
3.96 

To find the percentage of contrac- 
tion, trace the draft gearing and de- 
termine the mechanical draft. If a 49 
draft gear is being used, the mechanical 
draft would be: 

119 x 170 X* 8 
Ox Bx7 = 285 
Divide 20.5 into 19.6 and subtract 
from | to get the actual contraction. 

19.6 

20.5 
4.4°% contraction. 

If spinning at the limit of the draft 
range of 20 occasionally causes trouble, 
the safest policy to follow would be to 
reduce the actual draft limit by 2 or 
3; that is, instead of an actual draft, 
use a limit of 17 or 18. The fluctua- 
tion in the mechanical draft will sel- 
dom exceed the former limit of 20. 

Mechanical drafts are so important 
that the overseer of spinning should 
check them often and keep a record of 
these drafts and also a check on roving, 
contraction, and twist multipliers. 


= Double roving = 19.6 


= 0.956 1 — 0.956 = 0.044 or 
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Efficient TAX RECORDING 
Saves a Mill Money 





HIGHLIGHTS: Income Withholding Tax Means More Clerical Work for Employers 
—Tax Deductions Combined on One Form; Records Must Be Available 


HE CURRENT TAX-PAYMENT ACT of 

1943, popularly known as the 
‘‘Pay-as-You-Go” income tax law, 
necessitates more recording routine for 
employers than any previous tax legis- 
lation; hence, the managements of tex- 
tile mills should set up efficient tax- 
recording and tax-filing facilities, not 
only to save expense but to avoid pen- 


By FRED MERISH 


alties which are exacted for mistakes. 
For efficiency, it is helpful to com- 
bine tax deductions on one form— 
social security, withholdings from in- 
come, Victory tax, State taxes, etc. 
Other deductions—such as war bond 
subscriptions, insurance, loan repay- 
ment, union dues, etc.—can be taken 
care of similarly. A combination form 


TAX DEDUCTION FORM ~- YEAR-._-_. 


I scdichipiamaiattie 
Address _ Phone 


Social security number___ 





Withholding exemption — oe 
Victory tax exernption 
Date employed —___. Type _ work 


Wages paid Per _ 
— Payroll period 








Employment terminated 





TAXES 















Total |Federal | With- | Victory 
wages |old age | holding 













HOURS WAGES __ 
Regular | Overtime| Regular | Overtime! Other 
+. - _ 7 
— Sea 


—+ 





Tota! Net 
deductions | wages 
. rail erent sain - 





a ae 





f 
: 























Fig. 1. Tax deduction form for individual employee, with columns for Federal tax 
deductions and blank columns for other deductions. 


SUMMARY TAX DEDUCTION SHEET ~ YEAR_-_-__ 


Period, from — 


Employe’s 





Fig. 2. Summary tax deduction sheet—Total of each employee's tax for the period 
is transferred from individual form to the above summary. 
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simplifies recording, analysis and the 
filing of reports. Such a form is shown 
in Fig. 1. You can prepare it yourself 
by ruling off a columnar cash-book 
sheet and writing in the headings. Lock 
the form into the cash book binder. 
Take no chance that it becomes mis- 
laid or lost. You'll be in a bad way if 
you can’t find your tax-deduction fe- 
cordings when the time comes to file 
returns or to remit the withholdings to 
the tax office. The net wage payment 
may be entered in the cash book, and 
from there posted to the ledger, using 
the tax deduction form as an explana- 
tory record of withholdings to help in 
filing reports. 

The form illustrated is merely a sug- 
gestion. Adjust it to suit requirements, 
but record the tax deductions sys- 
tematically. Use of such a form will 
minimize work, save expense, and 
avoid penalties. The mill with a large 
payroll may find a suitable form at the 
stationer’s. If labor turnover is low 
and wages are paid weekly, get a form 
that eliminates the rewriting of em- 
ployees’ names each payday. Some 
companies find it more desirable to use 
a form listing all employees on the one 
sheet than to have an individual form 
for each employee. 


RECORDS MUST BE AVAILABLE. ‘The 
writer would caution, however, against 
the use of card systems. He has audited 
payroll departments using cards alpha- 
betically arranged and often could not 
find records because they were lost, 
strayed, stolen, or mis-filed. Losing tax 
recordings is a more serious matter 
than losing ordinary payroll records; 
hence, it is suggested that you make 
vour recordings on sheets fastened in a 
loose-leaf ledger or post binder. No 
employer can afford to scatter tax-de- 
duction recordings all over his books 
in different accounts now that this new 
tax bill is law. They must be kept in a 
concentrated area under close control. 
A combination tax-deduction form is 
the answer. Payroll routine is further 
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simplified if each employee is paid by 
check, with the deductions marked on 
stub or check so there is a clean-cut 
receipt for withholdings. 

A summary sheet, as shown in Fig. 
2, may be used, which will furnish 
figures for reporting the company’s re- 
turn to the tax office. When remitting 
to the collector, note mailing date, 
number and amount of bank receipts, 
and check number. Rule off with red 
line and start over again. 


THE TAX FILE. Another aid to record- 
ing is the “Tax File,” in which are 
placed all receipts, duplicates of re- 
turns, statements to employees, and 
other data pertaining to tax. Make a 
record of all tax business in sufficient 
detail to be able to give a lucid explana- 
tion to Government auditors. 

Keep a “Tax Calendar” showing 
when payments and returns are due 
and when mailed, as a safeguard against 
penalties for forgetfulness. Keep the 
actual tax money in a separate account, 
or see that the funds are not used in 
business. Some employers, in the past, 
have used social-security deductions in 
their business and then had to dig 
down to settle on the due date. That 
tax is comparatively small; hence, they 
were not seriously inconvenienced 
financially, but the income tax with- 
holdings of the new law are much 
larger and you may be in a tight spot if 
you don’t have the money to settle 
when Uncle Sam says, “Come across.” 

Under the 1943 act, the employer 
must furnish to each employee, on or 
before Jan. 3] of the succeeding year, 
a written statement showing wages 


paid and the amount of tax withheld. 
Similar statement must also be fur- 
nished upon severance of employment. 
The employer must furnish to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue a statement 
showing wages paid each employee 
during the previous calendar year and 
the withholdings. Duplicates of these 
statements, if filed with the Collector, 
will supersede “Information Return 
Form 1099,” which is required other- 
wise to be filed by Feb. 15 of the year 
following payment of the wages. The 
withholdings on income and victory 
taxes must be paid to the Collector or 
a designated depository, but it is not 
necessary to itemize the tax for each 
individual employee. In addition, the 
employer must report the quarterly 
wages paid employces for Federal old 
age benefit and State unemployment 
compensation taxes. Those employers 
having eight or more persons employed 
for 20 or more days during the calen- 
dar year, each such day in a different 
calendar week, must file a return on 
Form 940 under Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation. Even though you 
have less than eight employees and 
thus need not file a Federal return, you 
may be subject to your State unem- 
ployment compensation law, which 
may apply if you have only one em- 
ployee. Then too, the 1943 Federal 
law implies that an employee’s tax 
liability is considered wages even 
though the employer pays the tax, 
hence, this deduction should be en- 
tered on the Tax Deduction Form. 
Federal old age, Victory, and in- 
come-withholding returns cover quar- 
terly periods of three months each, 





ending Mar. 31, June 30, Sept. 30, and 
Dec. 31. Thirty days grace is given to 
report and send remittance or receipts 
from bank to the Collector after each 
period. In New Jersey, State compen- 
sation is also paid quarterly for the 
same periods with 30 days grace to 
settle. The filings in other States de- 
pend upon the law. Get the facts 
from your State compensation office. 

The Treasury Department has com- 
pleted arrangements with banks to act 
as depositories for withholdings, and 
all employers withholding more than 
$100 during a month, must deposit 
this money in a local bank authorized 
by the Government. All banks insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. are eligible and more than likely 
will cooperate. Deposits must be made 
within 10 days after the close of each 
calendar month. The employer may, 
however, submit with his return to the 
Collector, the taxes withheld during 
the last month of the quarter instead 
of depositing them in the bank. The 
employer will get receipts from the 
bank for his monthly deposits, which 
he will include, in lieu of cash, with his 
return. These receipts should go into 
the “Tax File” until mailed to the Col- 
lector. 


EXCESSIVE BOOKWORK. J‘T’'ax deduc- 
tions involve much more bookwork 
than in the halcyon days when taxes 
were less of a headache. Unless steps 
are taken to systematize and group this 
data properly, the work itself may cost 
more than it should, and the employer 
may be penalized if unable to furnish 
the proof behind his returns. 





Worsted Spinning Nomograp 


HIGHLIGHTS: Chart 
Simplifies Calculation of 
Delivery Rate and Bobbin 
Filling Time—Helps Deter- 


mine Doffs 


By MORRIS C. BISHOP 


je SAVING METHODS of calculat- 
ing delivery rate and bobbin doffing 
cycle in Bradford spinning are often 
of assistance to operating executives. 
Consequently, the accompanying no- 
mograph was prepared to permit the 
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delivery rate in inches per minute dur- 
ing spinning to be obtained and the 
bobbin filling time in hours to be ob- 
tained without long and involved cal- 
culations which are normally necessary 
for laying out the work. 

Determination of bobbin filling 
time is a necessary calculation which 
must be procured by any worsted mill 
superintendent when a change is made 
in the size of yarn being made. When 
wide changes are made in yarn sizes, 
as are required when a widely different 
count of yarn is to be spun, delivery 
rates must be obtained so as to permit 
corresponding changes to be evolved in 
doffing schedules. Production rates 
and piece rates must be established 
from the new doffing schedules and 
periods between doffs and creeling 
runout 


For example, assume that a mill is 
spinning 1/20s yarn on a frame of 
which the front roll speed is 37.5 
r.p.m. and the diameter of the roll is 
standard at 4 in. The diameter multi- 
plied by the r.p.m. of the roll is 37.5 x 
4= 150. Draw a straight line from 
1/20 on the “counts” scale through to 
150 on the “dia. r.p.m. of front 
roll” scale. This line establishes the 
delivery rate at 0.07 Ib. per spindle. 

Assuming that spinning bobbins 
weigh 12 Ib. net per doff of 100, the 
average bobbin weight is 0.12 Ib. 
Hence, a line drawn through 0.12 of 
the left-hand scale and 0.07 of the 
middle scale gives a bobbin filling time 
of 1.7 or 1 hr. 42 min. on the right- 
hand scale. 

Mill men desiring a nomograph that 
may be used for drawing may modify 
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NOMOGRAPH SHOWING DELIVERY RATE AND BOBBIN FILLING TIME 


the one illustrated. The chart would 
then read in drams roving per 40 yd. 
instead of counts. Sliver weight ranges 
should be increased to keep the dram 
veight scale from 2 to 100 drams. Al- 
though slivers of greater weight are 
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frequently encountered, to increase the 
range ofthe chart sufficiently would re- 
duce’ its accuracy. Hénce, it is ad- 


‘visable to maintain a 2 to 100 dram 


scale and, by shifting the decimal 
point an equal amount in the dram 


scale and delivery scale, keep the chart 
at usable size. All other scales remain 
the same for drawing as formerly, but 
the extent of the scales must be in- 
creased to correspond with that of the 
dram scale. 
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Diagrammatic sketch of open- 
width peroxide bleaching range 
of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills. A, box truck; B, caus- 
tic saturator; Cl and C2, heat- 
er tubes; DI] and D2, J-boxes; 
El, E2, E3, and £4, vertical 
washers; F, acid box; G, trav- 
eling apron; H, peroxide sat- 
wrator; 1, dry cans; J, auto- 
matic winder. 
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Continuous Open-WidthiP. 


By WINN W. CHASE 


HIGHLIGHTS: Installation at Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills of New System Developed by Du Pont 
Chemists and Engineers Speeds Up Bleaching of Herring- 
bone Twill and Other Army Fabrics — Advantages 
Include Uniformity of Treatment, Saving in Chemical 


Costs, Reduction of Manpower Requirements. 





Fig. 1. Start of continuous open-width Fig. 2. Cloth passes through caustic 
bleaching process at Riverside & Dan saturator and enters first heater tube 
River. Du Pont Photos by Rittase and J-box. 
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textile mill the writer witnessed a 
demonstration of an experimental unit 
developed by E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. for the continuous peroxide 
bleaching of cotton fabrics. Last 
month at Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va., he was privi- 
leged to see in operation the latest 
open-width continuous peroxide 
bleaching range. This new open-width 
range, housed in a building of its own, 
is a far cry from the simple little heater 
tube and J-box which comprised that 
first experimental unit for bleaching in 
rope form. Fundamentally, however, 
the rope process and the open-width 
process are the same, both being based 
on the concept of applying steam to a 
continuously moving fabric which has 
been saturated previously with an alka- 
line peroxide solution. Development 
of the original process was a triumph of 
the chemist and the chemical engineer. 
Development of a successful open- 
width unit is a triumph of the mechan- 
ical engineer. 

Currently the open-width range at 
Riverside & Dan River is being em- 
ployed for peroxide bleaching of 8.5-oz. 
herringbone twill previous to vat dye- 
ing. It has been used also for bleach- 
ing other Army fabrics, such as 8.2-0z. 
twill for uniforms and 56x56 sheeting 
for raincoats. Outstanding advantages 
of the continuous open-width system 
for bleaching twills and similar fabrics 
are the speed at which operation can 
be carried out, uniformity of treat- 


Ei YEARS AGO in a New England 
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ment, and absence of wrinkles or 
creases which would cause streaks in 
the dyed material. 


DESCRIPTION OF RANGE. A dia- 
grammatic sketch of the continuous 
open-width range is shown below. The 
fabric—which has been singed, de- 
sized, and mercerized, but not neutral- 
ized or dried—is drawn from a_ box 
truck, A, through selvage guiders and a 
spreader to a caustic impregnating box 
or saturator, B. This box, which has a 
capacity of 700 to 800 gal., is a single 
compartment, with two nips. Strength 
of the caustic soda is maintained at ap- 
proximately 3% by constantly feeding 
in a more concentrated solution 

2%) from a head tank. ‘Tempera- 
ture of the bath is between 110 and 
115° F. Entering the bath, the cloth 
has a moisture content of 85%; and 
after passing through the second nip, a 
moisture content of 105%. 

From the caustic saturator the goods 
go through a heater tube, Cl, over a 
reel, and into a J-box, D1. In the 
heater tube, which is the heart of the 
Du Pont continuous peroxide bleach- 
ing system, the cloth is subjected to 
the action of steam at atmospheric 
pressure. As can be seen from the 
sketch, the heater tube is built in the 
shape of a “U.” Guide rollers at the 
top of each leg of the “U” are driven. 
‘team enters the heater tube through 
perforated pipes located near the top of 
the tube at the delivery end. Atmo- 
syheric temperature in the heater tube 
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is maintained at 211 to 212° F., giving 
a cloth temperature of 202 to 204° F. 
Herringbone twills remain in the J-box 
for approximately 14 hr. Curvature of 
the J-box is such that it permits the 
cloth to slide around until it is in the 
proper position for pulling out with 
the least possible tension. 

Leaving the J-box the cloth is skied 
through mechanical guiders to keep it 
at open width and then is passed 
through a 6-roll Butterworth vertical 
washer, E1, where it is washed with 
hot water. Next the fabric is soured 
with 14% sulphuric acid in box F, 


Fig. 3. After leaving the J-box, the 
goods are washed in a six-roll vertical 
washer. 


and then is washed with cold water in 
a second vertical washer, E2. The 
cloth now goes on a traveling apron, G, 
consisting of wooden slats. ‘This apron 
facilitates the synchronization of the 
speed of the section of the range pre- 
ceding the apron and the section fol- 
lowing the apron. 

rom the apron the fabric goes 
through a two-compartment box H. 
The first compartment contains cold 
water, and the second compartment or 
peroxide saturator contains a solution 
of hydrogen peroxide having a strength 
of 3 of 1 volume (3 qt. of 100 volume 





Fig. 4. Next the cloth is soured and 
washed and then goes onto a traveling 
apron. 
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H.O. to 100 gal. of water) and adjusted 
to a pH of 10.6 to 10.8 with sodium 
silicate and caustic soda. The peroxide 
solution is at room temperature. The 
box is fitted with selvage guiders and 
bow bars at the entering end. Nips 
are so adjusted as to give the desired 
take up of peroxide solution from the 
second compartment. 

Next the goods pass through a sec- 
ond heater tube, C2, and into a second 
J-box, D2, which are duplicates of the 
first heater tube and J-box. 

After leaving the second J-box, the 
cloth is washed first with warm water 
and then with cold in two 6-roll ver- 
tical washers E3 and E4. It then passes 
over a compensator, through guiders, 
over a set of dry cans, I, and finally is 
wound ona Textile Finishing Machine 
Co. automatic winder, J, which per- 
mits one roll to be cut off and another 
started without stopping the range. 

Over-all length of the open-width 
range including the dry cans is approxi- 
mately 160 ft. Caustic and peroxide 
saturators, heater tubes, and J-boxes 
all are constructed of stainless steel; 
J-boxes are insulated to prevent heat 
losses. Heater tubes and J-boxes em- 
ployed at Riverside & Dan River were 
built by Greenville Steel & Foundry 
(Sa; 

Herringbone twill is processed at a 
cloth speed of 50 to 60 yd. per min., 
taking approximately 2 hr. 40 min. 
from the time it enters the caustic bath 
until it leaves the dry cans. Each 
J-box holds about 5,400 yd., which 
means that at any one time there is 
over 6 miles of cloth on the unit. 
Lighter fabrics can be run at higher 
speeds, so that regardless of the weight 
of the cloth, production averages some- 
where around 2500 to 3000 Ib. per hr. 





Fig. 5. In this saturator the cloth is 
treated with a dilute solution of hy- 
drogen peroxide. 
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ADVANTAGES OF OPEN-WIDTH PRO- 
CESS. In the continuous open-width 
system, variables are eliminated, each 
step in the process is under control, 
and every yard of goods receives the 
same treatment. For example, concen- 
tration of the caustic solution is con- 
trolled by means of a Solu-Bridge indi- 
cating instrument, the readings being 
checked frequently by titration; record- 
ing thermometers give the temperature 
in the J-boxes; the pH of the fabric at 
various steps is determined by means 
of a universal indicator; and strength of 
the peroxide solution is checked by 
titration. 

By adjusting the strength of the 

caustic and the peroxide solutions, the 

supervisor can obtain any degree of 
bleach desired. Thus, for bleaching 
herringbone twills which are to be vat 
dyed to a dark olive drab shade, a 
weaker solution can be employed than 
for fabrics which are required in a full 
white. A special steam conditioning 
system developed by Du Pont, condi- 
tions the steam to the proper tempera- 
ture, dryness, and degree of saturation; 
and delivers it in proper volume to the 
heater tubes. Squeeze rolls on the 
caustic saturator and peroxide satura- 
tor are pneumatically controlled; and 
volume of solution in each box is 
maintained constant by a liquid-level 
control. 

The range is driven by General Elec- 
tric a.c. motors and Reeves variable- 
speed drives, arranged in four groups— 
one group for the caustic saturator and 
first J-box; one for the intermediate 
vertical washers, acid saturator, and 
second J-box; one for the final vertical 
washers; and one for the dry cans. 
Hand controls permit all the drives to 
be synchronized. 


Fig. 6. From the peroxide saturator the 
goods pass through a second heater 


tube and J-box. 





Several advantages of continuous, 
open-width peroxide bleaching were 
mentioned above. Other advantages 
which are common to both the open- 
width and the rope systems of con- 
tinuous peroxide bleaching, as com- 
pared with the older kier- boiling process 
or the jig method, include savings 
in chemicals, steam, water labor, floor 
space, and maintenance costs. For ex- 
ample, chemical costs are estimated to 
be between $1.50 and $2 per 1000 Ib. 
of cloth, or about half that of older 
methods. Again, less than 750 lb. of 
steam per 1000 Ib. of cloth is required 
with the continuous system, against 
2500 to 3000 Ib. in the kier method. 
An added advantage of the continuous 
method is that there is practically no 
degredation of the cotton as measured 
by cuprammonium fluidity tests. 

It should be noted here that River- 
side & Dan River also has in operation 
a Du Pont rope system of continuous 
bleaching which embodies many te- 
finements over the early experimental 
units. For certain purposes, the rope 
system is fully as satisfactory as the 
continuous open-width system and, in 
fact, is preferable for many light- 
weight or fragile fabrics. On the other 
hand, for many other fabrics, such as 
twills, drills, etc., open-width bleaching 
is desirable and sometimes necessary. 

For many years the goal of chemists 
and engineers has been to develop a 
satisfactory process and equipment for 
continuous, open-width bleaching of 
cotton piece goods. The enthusiasm 
displayed by officials of Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills over the re- 
sults they are obtaining with the con- 
tinuous open-width, peroxide bleach- 
ing range described above is evidence 
that at last that goal has been attained. 


Fig. 7. The bleached cloth is washed 
on two vertical washers, dried, and 


wound on rolls. 
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A Fresh Approach to 
QUALITY CONTROL 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Control-Chart Method Has Six Definite Advantages—Technique 


ls Easily Mastered—tTextile-Mill Applications Are Illustrated by a Typical Example 


By O. P. BECKWITH 


Research Engineer, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


forceps: IN QUALITY of prod- 
ucts, greater consumer satisfaction, 
and economies in manufacturing are 
the three benefits which can be ex- 
pected by textile manufacturers from 
the adoption of the control-chart 
method of controlling quality during 
production. Sometimes referred to as 
statistical quality control, the control- 
chart method depends for its success 
more on the technical skill of those 
responsible for quality control, than it 
does on their knowledge of statistics. 

An article by A. G. Ashcroft, in the 
December, 1943, issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp commented on the adoption 
by Government procurement agencies 
of statistical quality-control methods 
to sampling techniques for acceptance 
inspection and testing of textiles and 
fabricated items, and outlined the 
development and use of these methods 
of quality control. The purpose of 
the present article is to illustrate the 
technique employed in the control- 
chart method of controlling quality 
during production by an example in 
textile manufacturing. An understand- 
ing of the few fundamental concepts 
of statistics necessary for intelligent 
use of this technique can be gained 
readily from reading two or three pub- 
lications listed at the end of this 
article which were prepared for this 
specific purpose. 

What is the purpose of controlling 
quality during production? 

It is to reduce variations from stand- 
ard quality to a minimum. 

What is the purpose of the control- 
chart method of controlling quality 
during production? 

It is to aid in reducing variations 
from standard quality to those due to 
chance. 

Note that these two variations are 
not necessarily the same. In spinning 
1 1.00 run yarn, different spinners 
vill differ in their judgment of what 

onstitutes minimum variation. There- 
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fore, one spinner may try to remove 
variations which cannot be eliminated 
except by uneconomic manufacturing 
changes, whereas another spinner may 
allow variations from standard weight 
which could readily be eliminated by 
such simple things as changing draft 
or setting of cards. 

Use of the control-chart technique 
strikes an economic balance between 
the costs of trying to remove variation 
and the costs of accepting variable 
quality. 

The advantages of controlling qual- 
ity during production are readily un- 
derstandable, but we are concerned in 
knowing how the control-chart method 
of controlling quality makes them 
more readily obtainable than any other 
system of quality control. To under- 
stand this, let us go through the oper- 
ations necessary for statistical control, 
using the operation of yarn spinning 
as an example. 

The control-chart method of con- 
trolling quality may be sub-divided 
into the following five steps for this 
case: 

1. Rational 
data. 

2. Development of the sampling 
scheme. 

3. Specification of the criterion for 
control. 

4. Specification of the action to be 
taken when an observed value falls 
outside its control limits. 

5. Specification for the state of sta- 
tistical control. 


sub-grouping of the 


RATIONAL SUB-GROUPING OF DATA. 
In sampling the spinning operation, 
we should group into one sample the 
observations of yarn weight on yarn 
produced under the same essential 
conditions. Selecting a sample on the 
basis of the doff of mule or frame 
fulfills this condition. 

First, we will want to select a ran- 
dom sample from the doff. We may 


consider a random sample of a lot 
of material as one which fairly repre- 
sents the lot. Whether or not a sample 
fairly represents a lot then depends, in 
general, on the sampler’s knowledge 
of the manufacturing operation. Sup- 
pose we are to take our sample of 
yarn from a 216-spindle mule. How 
shall we select a sample of, say, 5 
bobbins from the 216? We know from 
experience that the outside roving 
ends of the card spool are likely to 
be heavier than the inside ends of the 
card spool. 

If we select bobbins which came 
only from the outside ends of the rov- 
ing spool, the sample is likely to show 
the lot of yarn to be heavier than it 
actually is. 

On the other hand, if we selected 
the five sample bobbins only from 
the center ends, the sample is likely to 
show the lot of yarn to be lighter and 
more uniform than it actually is. We 
must remember that the heavy outside 
ends are always present; therefore they 
should be represented in the sample— 
sav one out of the five coming from 
an outside end. 

How shall we select the sample of 
varn from each bobbin? It is known 
that in mule spinning the yarn weight 
at the doff tends to be greater than 
at the start-up. Therefore, sampling 
only at either one of these two points 
would give an unrepresentative or non- 
random sample. To overcome this, we 
could sample each end of the bobbin 
and use the average of the two meas- 
urements as the yarn weight from 
the bobbin. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SAMPLING SCHEME. 
In setting up the sampling scheme for 
the mule-spinning operation, we will 
want to select our samples at intervals 
based on an analysis of the production 
process. We will want to take frequent 
small samples rather than infrequent 
large samples, because it often hap- 
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pens that the things which cause ab- 
normal variations in the production 
process are erratic; that is, come and 
go and come and go. Our sample, then, 
wants to be taken at such intervals 
that we are likely to detect these 
erratic causes. Obviously, a large sam- 
ple taken at the end of the day will 
not tend to show erratic causes as 
readily as several small samples taken 
throughout the day. Then, too, in a 
large sample the causes of variation 
overlap and are averaged or masked. 
Use of a sequence of 20 samples of 5 
is much more likely to show a trend 
in the manufacturing operation than 
5 samples of 20. Further, the use of 
several small sub-groups spread over 
the day enables a quicker location of 


CRITERION FOR CONTROL. There are 
two steps in drawing up the specifica- 
tion of the criteria for control: (1) 
selection of standard values if they are 
not given (as is generally the case), 
and (2) computation of Central Line 
and Control Limits from the standard 
values. 


Selection of standard values, X’ 
(the weight of yarn) and o (standard 
deviation) depends on: (1) the needs 
of the consumer as defined by his speci- 
fication, and (2) the cost of produc- 
tion and capability of the manufactur- 
ing process. 

In setting up the operation of sta- 
tistical control on yarn spinning, 
assume that the yarn is being manu- 
factured for a consumer whose specifi- 





less than + 8%, but it may sometime 


happen that it is more than the esti. 


mated value. Having acquired sufh- 
cient production data, at least 25 
samples of 5, one can from these datz 
select a standard value for ¢ provided 
the data show control. Therefore analy- 
sis of the data for control must be 
made. The method in brief is as fol 
lows: First, X, the average weight of 
tlie 25 samples of 5, is obtained; next o 
(the average deviation in weight of 
the samples of 5) is obtained. From 


these statistics control limits for X, 
(the average weight of each sample 
of 5), and for o (the standard devia 
tion—or range— of the sample of 5) 
are computed. If these data show con- 
trol, the value of ¢ obtained from them 
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the cause of trouble than one large 
sample taken at the end of the day. 

In determining when and where to 
take samples of yarn, we must consider 
the prior steps in the production 
process. Since variations (in amount 
of oil and water, for example) in the 
picking of a lot of wool affect the 
spinning operation, our samples of 
yarn should be taken so that each sam- 
ple of 5 comes from one lot of stock 
and is not a mixture of two or more 
lots. The yarn should be sampled so 
that the roving from which it comes is 
confined to one group of cards, either 
by types—rings or tapes, by floors, or 
similar rational grouping if all cards 
are the same. If the same yarn were 
produced on both mules and frames, a 
separate system of control would be 
set up for the output of each type, 
and we would not mix samples from 
the two. Where mills lack good humid- 
itv control, it may be necessary to 
take a sample throughout the day; and, 
when more than one shift is operating, 
to sample from each shift. 

In practice, such an elaborate break- 
down of sampling may not be neces- 
sary, but until investigation proves 
otherwise it is well to start on this 
basis. 
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1. Yarn weight increased, Picks decreased 


ae 2 wes e%e * 


2. Yarn weight decreased 


Successive Samples of 5 


3. Yarn weight decreased 


4. Yarn weight decreased 





Fig. 1. Control chart illustrating the danger of improper selection of control limits. 
Although changes were made in manufacturing the fabric, these changes were 
ignored in computing the control limits. As a result, the chart for the greater 
part shows control, when it does not exist. This would be apparent to the prac- 
tical mill man and would cause him to discredit the controlchart technique. 


cation states that the yarn from a 
sample of 5 bobbins of a lot shall be 
not less than 1.08 run in weight, or 
the lot shall be rejected. How shall we 
select our standard value for X’ (the 
weight of yarn)? Since our knowledge 
of yarn variability tells us that a varia- 
tion of + 8% from standard weight is 
a reasonable expectation, we would 
place our standard at about 1.00 run. 
And we would not want our spinning 
production to vary in weight above 
1.08 run, for fear of rejection, nor be- 
low 0.92 run for fear of losing money, 
since our manufacturing cost is based 
on 1.00-run yarn. Thus, we have 
selected a standard value for X’ (the 
weight of yarn) and tentative control 
limits of + 8% where we will take 
action on the production process if 
samples fall outside these limits. 

The tentative control limits are 
based on experience and will be re- 
computed when sufficient production 
data have been obtained. The value of 
the limits obtained after controlled 
production is achieved will probably be 


may be used as the standard for this 
statistic. 

If the data do not show control, 
those which do not may be discarded, 
provided there is good reason to be- 
lieve that they come from production 
not manufactured under the same 
essential conditions. This is true, for 
example, if during the time that the 
25 sets of samples were acquired one 
or more cards were put into production 
which had been newly clothed, or on 
which a new type of intermediate feed 
had been placed, or where a change 
in the oiling of the wool had occurred. 

On the other hand, if the data show 
lack of control and there is no reason 
at the time to believe that those sam- 
ples which showed lack of control were 
made under different conditions than 
those which showed control, then 
there are two courses which may be 
taken: (1) Accept the value of o 
obtained from the uncontrolled data, 
setting up control limits with the 
realization that the process is uncon- 
trolled and that the production opera- 
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tion must be studied and sources of 
variability removed; (2) continue with 
the tentative limits of + 8%, but 
study the production operation and 
renove sources of variability as in (1). 
It is highly important, of course, that 
during this period the searching for 
the causes of lack of control be carried 
on, even though the points tend to 
fall within the control limits. 

If causes of variability are found and 
removed, the production operation will 
approach a state of statistical control 
and sufficient control data can then 
be obtained on which control limits 
can be based. 

The dangers of improper selection 
of standard values are shown in Fig. 1. 
Here control limits have been set on 


selection of standard values, in prac- 
tice we might have a similar set of 
data, but no knowledge of the nature 
of the specific changes or assignable 
causes taking place in the production 
process during the acquisition of the 
data. In such a case we would know 
that the limits were based on uncon- 
trolled data because the first part 
shows lack of control. Since a down- 
ward trend is shown by the data, even 
though remaining in the control limits 
for the greater part, this in itself is 
an indication of lack of control. There- 
fore, our action would be to search for, 
find, and eliminate assignable causes— 
recomputing limits as they are re- 
moved. Such action is indicated in 
Fig. 2. Here the same data as in Fig. 1 


Fig. 2. Control chart on which same data as in Fig. 1 have been plotted but with 
control limits revised after each change in manufacturing. The first set of con- 
trol limits shows lack of control. In the fourth set the lower control limit coin- 
cides with the minimum-weight specification. As a state of control has been 
achieved, there is assurance that a sample of 5 will not fall below this weight. 


with yarn strength. In the first change 
the weight of yarn was increased, 
which, under the particular conditions 
of manufacture, made a more uniform 
yarn. At the same time the yarn- 
weight increase was compensated for 
by a decrease in fabric picks per inch. 
Meanwhile considerable investigation 
of the spinning process showed how 
yarn could be spun at required strength 
and uniformity, but at reduced weight. 
The yarn weights were therefore low- 
ered progressively, as is reflected by 
the third, fourth, and fifth changes 
in limits. 


ACTION TO BE TAKEN. At this point 
in the yarn manufacturing illustration 
we shall assume that the proper stand- 
ard values have been selected, the con- 
trol limits computed, and controlled 
manufacture obtained (if it did not 
first exist) by studying the operations 
and investigating and removing causes 
of variation. If, after a period of con- 


Control Chart for Finished Weight of Fabric in Ounces per Square Yard ~ 


Upper control limit —»> 


Average ——> 


Lower control limit —» AS 
€ 


Purchaser's minimum weight specification 


Notes: 


the finished weight per square yard 
of a fabric by computing control lim- 
its on the basis of all the plotted 
data. As noted on the chart, engi- 
neering changes were made in the 
processing of the fabric—the warp and 
filling yarns were changed in weight 
three times and the filling picks per 
inch were decreased. ‘The computation 
of these control limits ignored these 
engineering changes and, as a result, 
the chart for the greater part shows 
control when actually it does not 
exist. The practical man when view- 
ing the chart will readily observe the 
downward trend and say that the 
manufacturing operation shows a state 
of change—and not control. The new 
and not completely educated disciple 
of statistical quality control will con- 
fidently state the opposite, since the 
data fall within the limits. This, of 
course, brings discredit on the tech- 
nique, since it is apparent that the 
Operation does not show control. 
\lthough the above illustration is 
ta‘her obvious as to the incorrect 
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1. Yarn weight increased, Picks decreased 


2. Yarn weight decreased 


Successive Samples of 5 


are plotted, but control limits have 
been revised on the basis of changes 
in the process (the changes could 
as well have been unintentional ones). 
The first set of control limits is based 
on the first 70 observations. Lack of 
control is shown. The limits were 
revised after each change in manufac- 
turing. It will be noted that the 
level has gradually been lowered, so 
that the lower limit coincides with the 
purchaser’s specification minimum. 
The purchaser’s specification states 
that a sample of 5 from a lot of mate- 
rial shall not be less than the weight 
designated. Since a state of control 
has been achieved, there is assurance 
that a sample of 5 will not fall below 
the minimum weight; and we cannot 
reduce the level further unless a radical 
change is made in our manufacturing 
methods or we wish to expose our- 
selves to rejections. 

In the above illustration the im- 
provement in control was not, of 
course, the result of the changes shown 
on the chart. Trouble was experienced 


3. Yarn weight decreased 


4. Yarn weight decreased 


trolled production, one or more points 
fall outside the limits, then investiga- 
tion should be made immediately for 
the cause. 

The detection of the cause is much 
more readily achieved than if no ra- 
tional sampling system were used and 
judgment instead of statistical criterion 
were the basis of action.” In the pres- 
ent case the samples are associated 
by time with a particular group of 
mules or frames. A systematic study of 
records of prior operations at that 
time may show, for example, the appli- 
cation of the incorrect amount of spin- 
ning emulsion; the wrong card, frame, 
or mule settings; or extreme fluctua- 
tions in humidity. Again, the points 
falling outside may all belong to one- 
shift’s production, indicating differ- 
ences in supervision or operator ability 
between shifts. 

One precaution that should be con- 
stantly observed when a point falls 
outside the control limits is to check 
and be sure that it is not a mistake 

(Continued on page 134) 
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WEAVE-ROOM PRACTICE 








"Meeting-by-Mail"’ of Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 


Summarized—Chart Shows Humidities Maintained in Weaving White and Colored 
Fabrics—Suggestions for Correcting Loom Stoppages at Transfer—How to Prevent 
Mispicks, Sloughed Filling, and Mixed Filling—Keeping Warps and Patterns Straight 


arrears EMPLOYED BY 17 MILLS 
for handling warps and patterns, 
eliminating weaving defects, and for 
regulating the humidities used in the 
weave room on various constructions, 
as reported by the members of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia who participated in the recent 
“‘meeting-by-mail”’, are summarized in 
the following article and the accom- 
panying chart. The chart and other 
data were compiled from replies to 
questionnaires mailed to the executive 
committee which planned the “meet- 
ing.” The first part of the “meeting 
by mail” on slashing was reported in 
the December, 1943, issue of TEXTILE 
Wor p. 

Study of the chart shows that hu- 
midity used on white work varies from 
75 to 88% r.h. at room temperatures 
of from 80° to 90° F. Comparison of 
constructions and humidities reveals 
lower humidity being used on low-sley 
fabrics in one mill and a high humidity 
being used in another. 

One member stated that when 
coarse and fine constructions are run 
in the same room, the humidity must 
be kept high enough to care for the 
finer constructions; that with 12s yarn 
or coarser it is possible to drop humid- 
ity as low as 75% r.h.; and that on 
sheetings with 40s to 50s yarn the 
humidity should Le as high as possible. 


CORRECTING STOPPAGE AT TRANS- 
FER. In response to the question of 
how to climinate loom stoppages on 
the transfer of very coarse filling, 14 
mills answered as follows: Give more 
attention to the setting of the transfer 
motion; replace worn transfer hammer, 
see that transferer is not pushing the 
nose of the quill down before it pushes 
the quill butt down, and set the trans- 
ferer so the quill will transfer in the 
center of the shuttle. Check and set 
battery with a gage and line and level 
to the lay; see that springs and clips 
are sufficiently snug to prevent quills 
turning in the battery and that the 
feed and stop pawls and battery spindle 
are not worn; see that battery hand 
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pulls filling off down to the taper and 
places quill in battery with the end at 
a slight angle, and that she winds the 
filling end and loose ends on the 
battery horn securely. 

Use only quills that are in good con- 
dition; make quill package properly, 
getting a good taper or stroke and use 
the correct lay for the yarn number 
being wound. Do not fill bobbin too 
full. Check tension on shuttle’ fre- 
quently and be sure sufficient tension is 
being used on the filling; put in new 
or extra bristles, or flannel as required. 
Use only shuttles in good condition; 
put a good groove in the shuttle; keep 
shuttle eye in line with the quill, and 
see that eye is not too open so as to 
prevent filling from threading prop- 
erly. Parallel the pickers, decrease fric- 
tion on shuttle box and use only 
enough power to box the shuttle. Be 
sure that picker stick is not projecting 
above picker in the battery end where 
it can break the filling; that the sword 
is tight on the rocker shaft; that the 
steel bands are tight enough to insure 
a snug fit of the Pitman arms to crank- 
shaft; and that there is a snug fit of the 
eccentric pin in the sword. Put suffi- 
cient leather in lay end to prevent the 
shuttle going too deep; see that the 
loom begins picking from top center 
and that the stroke is not too long. 


REDUCING MISPICKS. See that shut- 
tle is properly grooved and that it is 
boxing correctly in both boxes. Keep 
proper amount of tension on filling. 
Have all the bristle work done on 
shuttles by one employee, using a tem- 
plate; bristles should be put in at a 
45° angle and should be strong enough 
to suit the yarn number; see that 
shuttle is threading up _ properly; 
tighten shuttle spring; do not allow 
shuttles to bounce; remove rough 
places from shuttles; see that shuttles 
and eyes are smooth and in good shape; 
adjust check straps to check shuttle 
properly: keep thread cutters on trans- 
ferer and the temples adjusted and in 
good repair; set shuttle so the trans- 
ferer will transfer the quill as near 


center of shuttle as possible; set shuttle 
feeler in bottom of slot in stand with 
the cam timed correctly to allow 
shuttle plenty of time to get by on the 
transfer, as this keeps shuttle feeler 
knife from cutting the filling when 
shuttle is slow in getting into box; 
correct shuttle high in box. 

Parallel pickers; use good parallel 
blocks and shoes. Keep midget feelers, 
temples, and thread cutters adjusted 
and in good condition. Keep _ race 
plate smooth; have front box leather 
flush with front boxplate. Keep shuttle- 
box front leather smooth and well 
grooved; keep all end play out of lay 
and filling cam set properly, Correct 
false change, high harness .and set 
transferer properly. Battery hand not 
unwinding filling properly, loose shut- 
tle spring, weaver not catching pick 
etc., all create mispicks. 

Keep filling fork in good shape; 
brush out forks regularly; sect filling 
forks properly so that they do not go 
too far into the grates. Keep good 
leather on binders and box plates; see 
if loom is breaking filling on transfer; 
and if thread cutter is cutting the fill- 
ing before transfer. Be sure to cover 
binders properly; keep boxes in line to 
prevent false changes; correct ragged 
pickers or screws protruding from 
pickers; set feeler to be sure filling 
doesn’t run out before change. Set 
pick cams to pick on top center; set 
stroke of picker properly; use as little 
power on pick as possible. 


BOW CONTROL. Practical ways to 
control bow in.fabric, brought out by 
the questionnaire, are to level the beam, 
whip roll, and girt, and square them 
with the loom sides; adjust crank arms 
to give the reed the same stroke to the 
fell of the cloth on each side; see that 
cloth is started evenly on tin rolls on 
each side; keep uniform tension on 
varn in the slasher; see that harnesses 
are properly timed and shedded; that 
varn is straight from whip roll, and 
that loom is picking properly. Keep 
loom properly lined; remove all loss 
motion from the lay and rocker shaft; 
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keep good fillet on the sand roll; run 
as high a setting on the warp as pos- 
sible; and keep good take-up roll blocks 
in the loom. 


ELIMINATING ROWY FILLING. Sug- 
gestions for preventing rowy or wavy 
filling are these: Keep harness set prop- 
erly and harness cams in good condi- 
tion, also treadle rollers and studs; 
match all take-up gears and see that 
take-up is working properly, and that 
sand roll gear is kept tight. Keep let-off 
and take-up working properly, see that 
sand roll is in good condition and is 
round and level; remove lint and dirt 
from under filling. Remove lost motion 
from Pitman arms, sand roll bearing 
and journals, and let-off bearings. See 


that loom beam is not too deep or too 
shallow in gear, and keep crankshaft 
bearings tight. See that the harnesses 
are timed and breaking properly; adjust 
whip roll so as not to be too high or 
too low; replace vibrating whip roll 
stand when worn; keep loom well 
oiled; use correct shuttle friction. 


STOPPING SLOUGHED FILLING. ‘To 
eliminate sloughed filling the following 
measures can be taken: Have proper 
stroke on filling builder and proper 
tension in shuttle; see that shuttle is 
checked properly. Build bobbin with a 
good long taper and stroke with a lay 
that is not too close. Determine proper 
build by experiment. Do not use ex- 
cessive power on loom or let filling dry 


Humidities for Weaving 
White and Colored Fabrics 


as reported at ““meeting by mail” 
of Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 





















































| 
" Mill Relative Humidity | Constructions Warp Yarn | Filling 
1 | 75% | 461068 sley | 12/3 to 14/2 — 
2 | 85% @ 80-84, | Print Cloth 31s to 40s a 
3 80% | 3814" 44x40 30s | 40s 
4 | *8714% @ 85°F. | —- — — 
5 85 to 88% | 84x28 24s to 13%s 24s to 11s 
6 | 85% 62x36 to 74x48 8s to 32s 8s to 32s 
7 | 65% White | 5000 to 40s to 60s — 
75% Color | 7000 ends | 
oI 80% Color | Terry —— — 
| 75% Terry 
9 | 86% @90°F. | 3834" 64x60, 31s 32s 
sasiaibinntanianeniititess ———————————_——_|—_— _ singing inteendhetprene eneneeienaintienemmncitictameameas 
10 75 to 80% White | — 14sto21s_ | — 
80 to 85% Color 
11. | 759% coarse** Sheetings — aa 
85% fine work 
12 | 83% Drills, Sateens — —— 
13 | 18% 50x144 15s | 13s 
14 | 85% 48x44 to 21s to 30s | mee 
68x72 
15 | to 75% 60x40 to 8s to 10s 10s to 20s 
70x50 





“Bring humidity up to normal 10-15 min. before starting time. 
**High as possible on sheetings woven from 40s to 50s yarn. 


— 
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out too much or use filling that is 
too soft on bobbins. Use bobbins of 
proper size, design, and finish; elimi- 
nate excessive handling of filling; and 
do not keep too much filling on hand. 
Be sure that quill is firm and not too 
large, and that all single filling is prop- 
erly conditioned with a good penetrat- 
ing fluid. Keep moisture in filling at 
all times and do not allow it to dry 
over week-end. Train battery hand to 
pull off any slack yarn at head of the 
quill before putting it in battery. 
When spinning on quill, use a slow- 
down-fast-up traverse with at least 1? 
in. stroke and a traveler heavy enough 
to make filling lie tight on quill. Use 
quick-changing cams on filling frames, 
stroke 1 in. for 23s to 39s. Avoid too 
light a traveler for spinning on quill. 


KEEPING WARPS AND PATTERNS 
STRAIGHT. Suggestions on the way 
to keep warps and patterns straight in 
the slasher room, tying-in room, and 
weave room are as follows: Tie warps 
on the back of loom; use gummed tape 
on warps at the slasher; have slasher 
men run a lease string in about every 
fourth beam; inspect loom for mis- 
draws and doubles and straighten up 
pattern before removing it from the 
loom; have lease-out men take pattern 
off loom, carry it to the tying-in room 
and place in a rack; clean, repair and 
place in rack near tying-in machine 
and then tie to warp and store warp 
and pattern in weave room. 


KEEPING DOWN MIXED FILLING. 
Methods used to keep down mixed 
filling are the following: Mark filling 
with colored crayon at the quilling ma- 
chine, being sure that color is marked 
on the bunch so that the filling can 
be identified if knocked out of the 
loom; tag each loom with the number 
and color of the filling being used. One 
mill paints the quill tips for identifica- 
tion of filling; another tags the pin 
boards but uses very little crayon; an- 
other uses two markings of one color 
to identify number and one to identify 
dye lot. In still another plant doffers 
mark the filling with chalk before dof- 
fing and put a tag in doff box with the 
date, frame number, and color on it. As 
frames are doffed, the crates are loaded 
on trucks holding eight crates of only 
one count and color. The truck is then 
pushed to the weave room, where the 
filling man sets each crate on the loom 
having a tag corresponding to the tag 
in the crate. 
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How Do You Like the "Grex'? 


HIGHLIGHTS: New Universal Yarn-Numbering System Being Considered for 


Adoption — Has as Basis Grams per 10,000 Meters — Comments Invited. 


By A. G. SCROGGIE 


Chairman, Sub-committee B-2, Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials 


SE IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Of 
U various yarn-numbering systems 
based on hanks, cuts, runs, leas, typps, 
deniers, spyndles, etc., has caused 
trouble for many years. This confusion 
has become more intense recently with 
the penetration of yarns like rayon, 
Nylon, Vinyon, and Fortisan into the 
older cotton, linen, woolen, and 
worsted mills. These difficulties war- 
rant the textile industry making a seri- 
ous attempt to establish a universal 
yarn-numbering system; and Sub-com- 
mittee B-2, Committee D-13, of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
is currently considering, for this pur- 
pose, the “Grex” unit, defined as 
grams per 10,000 meters. The merits of 
the Grex system are outlined below. 
But before considering them in detail, 
it is well to review the basic characteris- 
tics of existing yarn-numbering systems 
and the factors involved in the estab- 
lishment of a universal system. 

Yarn-numbering units are based on 
either “Length per unit weight,” or 
“Weight per unit length.” The latter 
systems, referred to below as direct sys- 
tems, are currently used by the silk, 
rayon, Nylon, Vinyon, Fortisan, and 
jute industries. Direct units are also 
used by the cotton, linen, woolen, and 
worsted industries for tops and slivers, 
and for the measurement of individual 
fibers. Direct units are characterized 
by small numbers for fine yarns, large 
numbers for coarse yarns or cords, and 
a corresponding increase in fabric 
weight for larger yarn numbers used in 
a standard fabric construction. Length- 
per-unit-weight systems, referred to be- 
low as reciprocal units, are used by the 
asbestos, cotton, glass, linen, woolen, 
and worsted industries for rovings and 
varns. 

Direct units are natural, since yarn 
numbering is invariably carried out by 
measuring or reeling a fixed length of 
varn and weighing it. Such units can 
be added directly, and a specified dif- 
ference in yarn number has the same 
meaning, in size or weight, at anv place 
in the scale. Direct units are accord- 
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ingly much easier to handle from a 
practical point of view. 

It can also be demonstrated that 
easily decimalized units can be calcu- 
lated much more rapidly than any sys- 
tem dependent on common fractions. 
It seems desirable, therefore, to use 
such a unit readily divisible by 10, 100, 
and 1,000, and to take advantage of 
the metric units of weight and length 
already established for this purpose. 
Readily decimalized units make it easy 
to measure and weigh 1/1000 of the 
standard length, or weight, which is 
difficult when using pounds and yards. 
Adoption of a readily decimalized unit 
in this way, does not, of course, mean 
that the industry must sell yarn by the 
kilogram or measure fabric by the 
square meter. Rayon producers, for 
instance, currently use a metric num- 
bering system, but sell their product 
by the pound. 

It is conceded that the introduction 
of any universal yarn-numbering §sys- 
tem will cause more or less trouble for 
a short time, particularly in the cotton, 
woolen, worsted, and other industries, 
if a direct unit is established; and it is 
probable that no one system will prove 
ideal for all branches of the textile in- 
dustry. It is contended, however, that 
the physical change would not be dif- 
ficult to effect, since all operations now 
connected with yarn numbers could be 
changed by the use of easily prepared 
varn-conversion tables. Testing instru- 
ments could be changed on a new or 


replacement basis if desired, and old 
and new units could be used during a 
transition period to insure a minimum 
of misunderstanding. 

The effort that will have to be made, 
however, does demand that a care. 
ful review of existing and proposed sys- 
tems be made, to be sure that the best 
possible system is being adopted. 


ADVANTAGES OF GREX SYSTEM. The 
Grex system meets all the require. 
ments for a simple, easily handled unit, 
as noted below. 

1. It is a direct unit with the follow. 
ing inherent advantages: (a) Numbers 
can be determined by direct weighing, 
Weights of standard length skeins on 
metric balances will be in Grex units. 
Weights on grain balances will require 
a conversion table. (b) It has a large 
number for coarse yarns and cords, a 
small number for fine yarns, and unit 
numbers for single fibers or filaments. 
(c) A specific yarn-number difference 


has the same value at all parts of the f 


scale and not an indefinite value, as in 
reciprocal systems. (d) The equivalent 
single yarn number of plied and corded 
structures can be determined by direct 
addition of the numbers of the single 
yarns, whether or not they are of the 
same fineness. (e) The adjustments 
required in laps, slivers, or draft to cor- 
rect variations in finished varns will be 
strictly proportional to the variation 
observed in the yarn. 

2. It is a decimalized unit with the 





DO YOU FAVOR general adoption by the textile industry of the 
universal yarn-numbering system proposed in the accompanying 
article? The committee which is considering this proposal desires 
particularly to have your answers to these three questions: (1) Is a 
universal yarn-numbering system desirable? (2) Is this the best, or a 
suitable, time to adopt a universal numbering system? (3) Is the 
“Grex” the best system for the purpose? Let us have your opinion 
so that we can forward it to the author before a decision is made 
at the meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
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1000 (1 Kgx) 


RECIPROCAL UNITS 
GREX NUMBER = 


3,100.34 + Woolen run number 
4,960.55+Typp number 

5,905.41 + Cotton hank number 
8,858.11 + Worsted hank number 


3100.34 
31.00 
15.50 

3.10 


-16,535.15+Linen lea number 
49,605.50 + Asbestos or glass cut 7 
10,000.00 + Metric number - 


To convert Grex to the corresponding 


following additional inherent ad- 
vantages: (a) Calculations are as 
simple as in dollar currency. (b) Frac- 
tional units can be obtained much 
more readily than with systems based 
on pounds, ounces, or grains, and 
inches or yards . (c) Slivers, tops, rov- 
ings, and other large “yarns” can be 
handled without using large numbers 
by an extension of the system, using as 
a unit a Kilogrex = 1,000 Grex (kgx.). 
(d) Individual fine wool fibers, cotton 
fibers, and rayon fibers range in fine- 
ness from 0.5 to 5 grex, but if numbers 
are desired to cover still finer filaments 
without using decimal fractions, a 
smaller unit, a Milligrex = 0.001 Grex, 
can be used (mgx.). 

Use of any universal, readily deci- 
malized, direct unit, which covers this 
wide range, would facilitate control of 
yarn fineness in any spinning mill. 

The Grex system has three addi- 
tion unique advantages: (a) It is not 
now used by any branch of the textile 
industry, so ‘that no group has to “give 
in” to any other group in adopting the 
Cr rex system. (b) The coined term 
Grex” has only one meaning and will 
iot be confused with existing units, 
such as denier, cut, run, lea, hank, 
spyndle, etc. (c) The term “Grex,” 
standing for grams per 10,000 meters, 
is self explanatory. 

The accompanying table shows the 
comparative values for different yarn- 

imbering systems and gives conver- 
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fe 16535. i 
sae 
16.54 


24.80 180.0 
4.96 900.0 


DIRECT UNITS 
GREX NUMBERS = 


1.111 x Denier (0.90) — 
5.905 x Grains per 120 yd. (0.1 
7.087 x Grains per 100 yd. (0.14 
19.377 x Drams per 1000 yd. (0.0516 
4.960 x Pounds per 1,000,000 a : 
(0.2015) 


To convert Grex units to other units, 





sion factors for converting yarn num- 
bers from other systems to the Grex 
system and vice versa. 


DISADVANTAGES OF RECIPROCAL 
UNITS. Cotton counts, woolen runs, 
linen leas, and other reciprocal units 
have large numbers for fine yarns and 
small numbers for coarse yarns and 
heavy cords. This has proved to be so 
unhandy at both ends of the fineness 
scale that the cotton, woolen, and 
linen branches of the textile industry 
have abandoned their reciprocal yarn 
units in favor of direct units for both 
heavy yarns and single fibers. 

Conversely, the small numbers re- 
quired to indicate the fineness of cords 
and other coarse units in regular cot- 
ton counts require several decimals, 
and they have generally been aban- 
doned in favor of “yards per pound.” 
Similarly, since yarn numbers used in 
the cotton, woolen, and worsted indus- 
tries cannot conveniently be extended 
to cover slivers and tops, direct units 
of grains per yard or ounces per 10 yd. 
are in common use, and a variety of 
conversion factors are required. These 
difficulties would be simplified ap- 
preciably and many correlations elimi- 
nated by the adoption of the direct 
Grex system to cover the whole scale 
from fiber to sliver. 


MERITS OF DIRECT UNITS The inade- 
quacies of a reciprocal unit (hank, run, 


divide the Grex number by the con- 
ae a. stan al 


etc.) for research purposes are illus- 
trater by scientific papers published 
recently. 

The textile industry is currently em- 
barking on a greatly enlarged research 
program, and it is fitting that a uni- 
versal yarn number be adopted to pro- 
mote the exchange of information be- 
tween industries based on different 
fibers. 

The merits of direct units, of course, 
are not restricted to research activities. 
They are real assets in manufacturing 
operations, and this fact, has in- 
fluenced men in charge of develop- 
ments like Nylon, Vinyon, and Forti- 
san to choose the direct denier unit of 
measurement, and it may be expected 
that in further developments, where 
inventors may use the best system 
available, direct decimal units will con- 
tinue to win favor. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen 
that the Grex has much to recommend 
it. It is direct, it is mathematically 
simple, it is euphonious, it is based on 
principles familiar to men in every 
branch of the textile industry. The ad- 
vent of new synthetic yarns makes it 
appropriate that a universal numbering 
system be adopted as soon as possible; 
and, as one mill man said, “After the 
changes and conversions the industry 
has been through in the last two years, 
we could change to the Grex system 
overnight and not lose more than five- 
minutes’ sleep.” 
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Preventing DEFECTS in 
Circular KNIT GOODS 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Remedies for Loose Stitches, Cut Holes, 


seegqetnten ent tPA RAP ORG IPTC CRE ROCESS TEE ACSC ALEOUI 





CUT HOLE—Hole in fabric having appeat 
ance of being cut, especially noticcable 
bout the sides. A short run may appear 
at top of hole, and a long run is generally 
found at the bottom. Causes: A broken 
needle or a rough cast-off burr cuts the 
yarn. Remedy: Smooth needle and cast- 
off burr or replace these items 
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LOO 





A series of runs, sometimes starting at & 

hole and running for varying lengths. Causes: 
Needies out of line. Slubs in yarn sometimes 
bend needles. Also, needles are bent by exces- 
sive yarn tension. Remedy: Struignten needles 
and repiace those that cannot be straightened. 
Check and clean yarn-tension device. 


SE STITCH 





PULLED STITCH—Very small hole in fab 
ric which appears like a pull. Fabric sel- 
dom runs. Cause: Slubby yarn or broken 
needle leaves rough place on stitch burr. 
Remedy: Smooth rough place on stitch 
burr. Repl: ace broken needle and remove 
defective yarn from the creel, replacing 
with a new cone of yarn. 


Imperfections in Underwear Fabrics Illustrated — Causes, and 


Needle Marks, and Pulled Stitches 


VALUABLE AID to the knitter is a 
A file of samples of defective fab- 
rics. These samples can be mounted 
one to a page, in a loose-leaf notebook 
or on cards. Below each sample should 
be written or typed a definition of the 
defect, together with notes on the 
cause or causes of the fault and the 
measures to be taken to prevent or 
remedy it. The defects can be arranged 
alphabetically, or in some other logical 


,order. After a comprehensive collec- 


tion of defects has been assembled, the 
knitter can refer to it whenever a defect 
occurs, locate a similar defect, and re- 
fresh his memory quickly as to its cause 
and the steps to be taken to overcome 
it. Some mills have found it well worth 
while to photograph defective samples, 
and to build up files of these photo- 
graphs for various members of their 
operating and sales staffs. Occasionally 
it is necessary to intensify the defect 
before it is photographed in order to 
have the photographic print duplicate 
the appearance of the fabric. Other 
defects were discussed in the August 
and November, 1942 issues of TEXTILE 
WorLD. 





NEEDLE MARK—Fuzzy vertical line ap- 
pears in fabric. Stitch is uneven and yarn 
loops are formed incorrectly at intervals. 
Causes: Bent spring-beard needle or needle 
not pressing off correctly. Remedy: 
Straighten and smooth the needle so as to 
elimin: ite this defect; otherwise replace the 
bent needle with a new one. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Selection 
and Application of Indicat- 


ing, Recording, and Con- 


TT & 


trol Instruments Discussed 


at A.S.M.E. Meeting— 


Electronic Devices Promise 


oa OO ey 


Increased Production, 
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~_ 


Greater Efficiency, and 


— 
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SO ala naa nei a 
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en atthlante 


) Y REPRODUCING BEST PROCESS CON- 

) DITIONS, supervising operations, 
and increasing efficiencies, automatic 
control instruments are helping the 
textile industry to meet the demands 
for better products at lower costs. How- 
, casual choice of instruments can 
result in expensive misapplications. 
How to avoid pitfalls in the selection 
and application of indicating, record- 
ing, and control instruments was dis- 
cussed by W. B. Heinz*, and W. W. 
Starke,** at the annual meeting of 

e Textile Division, of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, held 
Dec. 2, in New York. Present and 
potential uses for electronic instru- 
ments were outlined by Stephen T. 
Herr.t Abstracts of the two papers 
follow: 

Careful analysis should precede the 
selection and application of indica- 
tors, recorders, and controllers, ac 
cording to Messrs. Heinz and Starke. 
Questions such as the following 
should be clearly answered: 


OBJECTIVES—What 


CVCl 


long-term 


onsulting Engineer, Bound Brook, N. J., 
he Cochrane Corp. 
Assistant Plant Engineer 
trown Instrument Co 


represent- 
Forstmann Woolen Co 
1) XTILE 
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instrumentation program is being fol- 
lowed? What is to be accomplished, 
and how important are the results? 
2. MEASUREMENTS—W hat 
dition is to be measured? 

. DEGREE OF INSTRUMENTA 
PION OR CONTROL REQUIRED 

Is an indication sufficient, or does 
the operation require a record? Is 
manual control dependable enough, 
or does the job need to be done better 
than a man can do it? 

. TYPE OF CONTROL 
OQUIRED—On-off, 


automatic reset? 


con 


RE- 


proportional, or 


POWER MEDIUM—What is the 


most desirable kind? 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS—Are 
vfs any unusual factors influencing 
selection? 


In order to gain the maximum 
profit from instrumentation, it is nec- 
essary to establish a comprehensive 
policy for the entire mill. The first 
step is a survey of existing operations 
and existing instrumentation, noting 
particularly their respective conditions 
and limitations. Working from this 
survey, a master instrument and con 


Products of Higher Quality 


Cotton slasher in soutWern mill equipped 
with Moist-O-Graph for controlling 
moistire content of warp. Insert shows 
detecting roll riding on warp at de- 
livery end of slasher. 


trol schedule is developed to fill in 
the gaps, to provide additions where 
justified, and to program needed re- 
habilitations and replacements. Once 
a sound basic policy has been estab- 
lished, its execution can be budgeted, 
and new instrumentation can fit into 
the over-all pattern. 


OBJECTIVES. Before specifying meas- 
urement and control apparatus, the 
objectives should be correctly under- 
stood. Supervisory instrumentation is 
needed to maintain the quality of the 
product and the maximum capacity of 
the equipment. For quality mainte- 
nance, the critical factors are the tol- 
erances permitted before the product 
is affected, the amount of eee pos- 
sible, the suddenness with which fluc- 
tuations occur, and the complexity of 
demands occupying the operator’s at- 
tention. For capacity maintenance, 
by reducing variations to a minimum, 
and by reducing the human element, 
it is possible to operate equipment at 
its maximum rate. Conservation ob- 
jectives include savings in manpower; 
in material; and in services. 
Other considerations may indicate 
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the use of instruments and controls. 
Among these are the reduction of 
safety hazards, records for accounting 
purposes, and data for. rate setting. 
Savings, in operations are possible by 
general plant instruments, such as wa- 
ter-condition analyzers; instruments 
for testing and adjusting equipment; 
and instruments for operational anal- 
ysis, such as the stroboscope. 

A tabulation of objectives for a 
typical textile operation is shown in 
the accompanying table. In most in- 
stances it is difficult to predict quanti- 
tative savings for any one installation, 
and the engineer must use judgment 
based on his knowledge of the opera- 
tion. Where there are a number of 
units, a trial installation can furnish 
data for a subsequent complete instru- 
mentation project. 

Several different conditions may 
vary during a process operation. It is 
important to identify the condition 
whose measurement gives the best 
guidance to an operator or the most 
effective actuation of an automatic 
controller. 


DEGREE OF INSTRUMENTATION. A 
simple operating indicator, such as a 
pressure gage, thermometer, or speed- 
ometer, is frequently sufficient. In op- 
erations where trends are simple and 
fluctuations are slow, occasional ob- 
servation by the operator permits the 


SUPERVISORY OBJECTIVES 


necessary adjustment. In some in- 
stances secondary instrumentation, by 
an indicator is installed for trouble 
shooting. Recorders are used on im- 
portant or more complex operations 
where a historical record is desirable; 
they are particularly useful where meas- 
urements are constantly fluctuating 
and a correct average condition is to be 
maintained. Integrating instruments 
are of principal value for accounting 
records, such as steam, electricity, or 
water consumption. Recorder-control- 
lers (or corresponding indicating con- 
trollers) should be used whenever the 
best control performance is wanted. 

Where operations are critical, and 
where the sensitive element is exposed 
to damage or corrosion, a separate in- 
dicator should be used as a check in- 
strument. 

Use of automatic control is indi- 
cated in the following cases: 


1. Regulating functions require almost 
constant attention. 


2. Fluctuations are too rapid for man- 
ual control, or so slow and complicated 
that an operator cannot foresee what 
he must do for a future correction. 

3. Regulating device is too large or re- 
quires too much power for manual con- 
trol. 

4. Lapse of operator’s attention would 
cause substantial loss in quality or 
capacity. 














5. Operating labor can be saved o 
lower-grade operator can be used. 


6. When control should be central 
ized. 


The engineer must always check fo 
special conditions influencing the se 
lection of instruments or control. 
ee such as the following, 
should be considered: 


1. If control is to be pneumatic o: 
hydraulic, will the air or water suppl 
fail or be shut off at times? Is air o1 
water supply clean enough? 


2. If the controller or its power supply 
should fail, what should the action be 
to avoid damage or hazard in the proc 
ess? 

3. If some other element of the opera- 
tion should fail, is any special response 
required by the controller? 


4. Is control point to be changed fre- 
quently by the operators, or should set- 
ting be done by supervisor only? 

5. How important is operation and 
how reliable must controller be to 
avoid production tie-ups? Should 
emergency controls or protective de- 
vices be used to back up the primary 
controller? 

6. Will operation function for many 
years or only a few months? 

7. Has the maintenance service suff- 
cient skill to service controllers? 


(Continued on page 130) 


Objectives for Instrumentation and Control in Textile Drying Operations 


CONSERVATION OBJECTIVES 


Steam, Water, 


Kind of Quality 
Operation Instrument Maintenance Capacity Manpower 
Alr Automatic Avoid over- Avoid under- Reduce 
Tempere Control or temperatures temperatures operating 
ture Indication attention 
Humidity of Aut. Control Maintain Permit higher Reduce 
Drying Air of Mekeup Air | optimum feed end tem- operating 
or Indication conditions perature and attention 
of Humidity avoid excessive 
in Dryer | | makeup air 
Rete of Aut. control Avoid | Adjust to Reduce 
Travel of or Indication over-drying | most effici- operating 
Materia! of Speed of | ent speed attention 
Conveyor 
| 
Moisture Moisture in- Avoid over- Adjust to Reduce 
content of dication or or under- most efficient operating 
delivered control drying operation attention 
me terial 
Ak Manometer | Maintain | indicates 
Circulation | Full air clogged 
| flow | screens 
Steam Pressure Indicate 
Supply Indication supply 
shortcomings 
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Material Electricity 
Reduce possi- Avoid 
bility of over-heating 
material 
damage 
Reduce Avoid heating 
possibility up excessive 
of material makeup air 
damage 
Reduce Savings by 
possibility efficient 
of materia! operation 
damage 
Reduce pos- Savings by 
ability of efficient 
material operation 
deterioration 

Savings by 
| efficient 
operation 
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1,000,000 Tons of Paper 
MUST Be Saved! 


HIGHLIGHTS: Voluntary Economy Avoids Restrictive 
Orders—Textile Industry Can Play Important Role— 
Notes on Conserving Fiberboard and Office Stationery 


v. is initiating a voluntary drive 
to save paper through individual 
economy instead of by restrictive or- 
ders which might work hardship on 
particular business enterprises. The 
1944 objective is the saving of 1,000,- 
000 tons of paper. 

The slogans (and the precepts) are: 
“Paper Packs a War Punch! Avoid 
Useless Wrappings, Accept Simpler 
Packaging, Make Each Piece Stretch, 
Share the Printed Word.” 

In the textile industry, paper is a 
prime essential of the business. Goods 
are labeled, packed and wrapped with 
paper. Business correspondence, orders 
and records are on paper. Lack of 
paper would virtually close a mill. How 
could it operate without letterheads, 
purchase forms, sales contract forms, 
time cards, payrolls, employment rec- 
ords, billheads, ledgers, memoranda, 
specification and manufacturing rec 
ords, etc.? 

Production of wood pulp, paper’s 
basic raw material, has been cut by 
manpower shortage and transportation 
limitation. Much of the wrapping 
paper and fiber board used for military 
supplies, Lend-Lease, etc., goes out of 
the country never to return as waste 
paper for reworking. A strenuous ef- 
fort now to reduce paper consumption 
is the only way to make the available 
supply cover the essential uses. 

Magazine publishers are effecting a 
25% cut in paper utilization by reduc- 
ing trimmed size, cutting paper 
weights, etc. WPB has already issued 
15 orders controlling paper as a raw 
material and as a printing medium. To 
quote a recent WPB release: ‘“‘Maga- 
zine and newspaper and book pub- 
lishers have gone beyond these orders 
to stretch their paper supplies.” The 
Government itself is taking its own 
medicine and conserving upward of 
25% of its annual use of paper for all 
purposes, 

Success of this new conservation 
program will, with the concurrent 
paper salvage drive, help solve the 
piper problem and prevent a crippling 
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over-all cut im civilian use of paper. 

The important part which textile 
mills can play is evidenced in the fact 
that the country’s total paper con- 
sumption is estimated to be 50% for 
containers, 25% for printing aud pub- 
lishing, and 25% for miscellaneous. 
In every mill an immediate survey with 
view to economy should be under- 
taken covering all paper and fiber 
board containers with plans for reuse. 


HOW TO CONSERVE: In conserving 
paper board in packaging and shipping, 
the Government urges that considera- 
tion be given the following points: 


1. Redesign of containers to approxi- 
mate a cube, which ordinarily repre- 
sents the most economical shape from 
a material standpoint. When a single 
tier of units has resulted in a long flat 
container, where practical use 2 or 3 
tiers with a smaller base dimension. 
2. Adjustment of the number of units 
per case to the maximum practical. 


3. Conversely, reduction of the num- 
ber of units to utilize lighter carton 
board when such reduction will result 
in less paper tonnage over-all. Be sure 
that the openings are on the smallest 
dimension of the shipping container, 
so that the flaps will have the smallest 
area possible. 

4. Eliminate small sizes and samples 
whenever practical. 

5. Do away with individual cartons 
wherever possible. 

6. Explore the opportunities for reus- 
ing old shipping containers. 


7. Eliminate in every practical in- 
stance the use of gift or holiday boxes 
when the products are fully packaged 
individually. 

8. Eliminate all unnecessary overlap 
ping of covers and closures. 


There are limitless ways each manu- 
facturer, going wholeheartedly at the 
job of container conservation, can save 
paper. ‘The WPB has asked industry 
leaders and trade-association heads to 
map out suggestions for their groups. 
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For business stationery there are 
five paper-stretching methods  sug- 
gested: (1) Getting the “most” out of 
each sheet of paper; (2) Using the 
lightest practical weights and the more 
readily available papers; (3) Using 
smaller sizes or changing formats; (4) 
Reducing spoilage and waste; (5) 
Eliminating waste in inventories and 
in distribution. 

Among specific suggestions for get- 
ting the most out of a sheet of paper 
are the following: 


1. When a business letter is answered, 
the carbon of the answer could well be 
the reverse side of the original letter; 
saves file space as well as paper. Reuse 
carbon paper often. 


2. Paper used on only one side can 
take the place of new paper for inter- 
office communications, memos, scratch 
pads, etc. 

3. In typing letters, eliminate wide 
margins, use single space, make one 
sheet do the work of two. 


4. In all offices, competition among 
employees and executives to see who 
can discover a new trick for saving 
business paper, will result in unfore- 
seen savings. 

5. Ifa letter will do the job of a folder, 
use a letter and save paper. If a post- 
card will do the job of a letter, use it 
and save paper. 


6. Plan printed material to fit standard 
package units of paper. Buying and 
using standard package units save spoil- 
age and handling. Use standard-size 
envelopes. 

7. Revise and prune mailing lists. 


Don’t use precious paper on dead- 
heads. 


8. Reduce inventories of stationery 


all along the line down to the user’s 
desk. 
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ry7iiL PLUNGER SPRING, Fig. W236, 
| August issue of Textile World, 
can be compressed by inserting a pinch 
bar between the face of the plunger 
and the knock-off lever. When this 
has been done the lever may be pulled 
out of the casting. Plunger springs 
should be replaced when they have lost 
their tension or becéme broken. 

Protector rod springs are adjusted 
by turning the collar on the rod. ‘The 
collar is turned only enough to obtain 
sufficient tension to keep the fingers 
in contact with the binders. Too much 
tension will cause excessive wear on 
the face of the protector finger at the 
box side. This may cause the finge! 
to break off at the top and catch under 
the binder and cause a serious warp 
smash. Excessive spring tension will 
also cause the binder to choke the shut- 
tle as it enters the shuttle box. On the 
other hand, too little protector rod 
spring tension may cause the rod to 
swing down or bounce and not protect 
when the shuttle is improperly boxed. 
Protector rods must be free and not 
bind at any point. If the rod becomes 
bent it should be removed and str: uight- 
ened at once. End and center tod 
stands should always be lubricated to 
pr vent EXxCessive weal 


Chap. XV/I/—Picking Motions 


rypre of picking motion used on 

A ch W-2 and W-3 Crompton and 
Knowles woolen and worsted loom is 
shown in Fig. W37. This motion is 
designed to be mechanically as near 
perfection as possible. To maintain a 
high degree of efficiency, certain set- 
tings and adjustments are fundamen- 
tal. While limited variations are per- 
mussible, it must be understood that 
extreme adjustment may result in un- 
satisfactory operation and undue wear, 
and if frequent replacement of picker 
stick and other parts is necessary, it 
will be evident that maladjustment ex- 
ists in the motion. Fixers, after mas- 
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tering the fundamentals, have no diff 
culty with this motion. 


WOOL SECTION—Chapter XVI (Continued) 





Picker sticks are usually made of 
hickory. The grain of the wood should 
run slightly towards the center of the 
stick so that when the picker wears 
into the stick it will not split from top 
to bottom. Pickers should always be 
replaced before they wear into the 
rivet. If a loom is allowed to operate 
with a picker in such condition the 
rivet will cut into the picker stick and 
cause the stock to split or render it 
worthless when a new picker is in- 
stalled. If, for some reason, the picker 
has cut into the picker stick only 
slightly, the stick can be shaved even 
with a draw knife or a sharp pocket 
knife. Pickers sometimes have a hard 
spot which will cut into the picker 
stick and render the picker stick worth- 
less in a very short time. If this con- 
dition occurs the picker should be 
removed and the hard spot cut away 
with a file. Rivets and lagscrews are 
sometimes used to prevent the picker 
stick from splitting at the rocker stud. 
If rivets are used, one should be used 
above the hole and one below. With 
lagscrews, the usual practice is to put 
one about one inch above the rocker 
stud hole with the head of the lag- 
screw on the inside. One of the most 
frequent causes of picker sticks split- 
ting from the rocker stud hole, is 
caused by the sweep-arm stop adjust 
ing screws allowing the sweep stick to 


Picking 


rollarm 


‘ “Rocker iron 
Rocker irhn stud 


PROTECTOR MOTION——By .Eugene P. Schremp 





come back too far and strike the picke: 
stick a blow at each pick of the loom 
This adjusting stopscrew should be 
adjusted so that there is at least an 
inch between the end of the sweep 
stick and the inside of the picke: 
stick. 

Lug straps are made of fabric, o! 
leather, and in some cases where thc 
loom runs at slow speeds, wooden lug 
straps are used. ‘To insure maximum 
life, the lug strap should be installed 
so that it does not bind at the picke: 
stick. It is also important that larg 
washers or special clamps be used on 
the bolt that holds the lug strap to th 
sweep stick; otherwise, the bolt will 
cut into the strap. 

Sweep sticks which connect th 
picking arm to the lug strap are of 
wood or fabric. ‘The end which con 
nects the picking arm is usually rein 
forced with rawhide or fiber. Somc 
mills use a leather end on.a. slotted 
sweep stick so that if the picker stick 
catches it will pull out and not damagc 
the picking motion or shuttle box. A 
slotted sweep stick should only be used 
on looms equipped with a brake and 
not on the older type of equal geared, 
pick and pick looms. Without a brak« 
the loom will turn over, but if for 
some reason the sweep stick pulls out, 
a shuttle smash will result. When the 
loom is equipped with a brake, it will 
stop automatically when the shuttle 
does not leave the box. 





Crompton and Knowles Loom Works 


Fig. W37. Picking motion on W-2 and W-3 looms. 
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MACHINES, 


oLpiNG the fabric to width is only 
H a secondary purpose of the sleeve 
is its primary purpose is to affect 
the equalization in size of the knitted 
loops upon the two portions of the 
fabrics, namely, the portion knitted at 
what is usually known as the main feed 
and the portion knitted at the auxiliary 
feed. In the formation of split-foot 
work, the short butt needles knit at 
the main feed and the long butt 
needles knit at the auxiliary feed. At 
this auxiliary feed, the short butt 
needles pass without knitting under 
the knitting cam of this auxiliary feed 
ind the result is a tendency to unduly 
lengthen the loops or stitches that were 
knitted upon the short butt needles at 
the main feed. 

Customarily, a heavier yarn is 
knitted in at the main feed than at 
the auxiliary feed. It was discovered 
that in the early split foot machine, 
this heavier yarn was strained at the 
auxiliary feed when the butts of the 
short butt needles passed underneath 
the knitting cams. To overcome such 
objection, the knitting cams of the 
auxiliary feed are set at a slightly higher 
level than the corresponding knitting 
cams of the main feed. It will be un- 
derstood, therefore, that the short butt 
needles at the main feed are drawn 
downward to a lower level by the 
cams of the main feed than that be- 
tween knitting cams of the auxiliary 
feed. To affect the equalization of the 
loops upon the two portions of the 
fabric, a sleeve is provided which, at 
the auxiliary feed rocks the sinkers for 
the long butt needles only, so as to 
lengthen the loops formed upon the 
long butt needles and thus equalize 
them in length with the loops formed 
upon the short butt needles. 

Because the sleeve and vertical slides 
produce very little friction during the 
knitting of hose, this mechanism re- 
quires little lubrication. However, 
lubrication of these parts must not be 
neglected. A few drops of very light 
oi! once a week is required. If the oil 
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Fig. C53. Needle has been raised by needle raising cam. Fig. C54. Needle has been 


SPLIT-FOOT MACHINE——By Julian W. Hughes 


lowered, but presser jack and cam holds needle in reverse plating position. 


is heavy, or an excessive amount ap- 
plied it may oxidize and gum. An occa- 
sional drop of oil placed on the lips is 
advisable as there is slight friction be- 
tween the lips and the slide elevating 
pins. At overhauling the sleeve and 
slides should be scoured with gasoline. 


Chap. XIX—Needle Reverse 
Plating 


REVERSE PLATING mechanism is ap- 
A plied to several Scott & Williams 
models; namely, to the “HH” and the 
“K” series. Method of controlling 
needle deflection for reverse plating 
on these models will be considered. 


CONTROL OF PLATING. When the 
NRP method of needle reverse plat- 
ing is applied to the “HH” and “K” 
models, the pattern controlling me- 
chanism used is practically the same as 
that employed on the model HH 
Spiral. That is, a selector drum with 
96 tricks or jacks is used and these 
jacks are arranged to actuate 25 selec- 
tor fingers. These fingers, in turn, con- 
trol the pattern jacks under the needles 
on the cylinder by contacting a series 
of butts on these pattern jacks. Orig- 
inally, these cylinder jacks had 26 
butts, the lowermost butt being for 
the purpose of separating the needles 
during the makeup and transfer and 
hence is never removed. The other 25 
butts are for controlling the plating. 


When regular plating on a certain 
needle is desired, a butt corresponding 
with one of the selector fingers is left 
on so the pattern jack will be de 
pressed. That jack will not raise the 
needle high enough to be deflected. A 
butt on the pattern jack is cut out 
when the needle is to reverse plate, 
hence the selector finger does not de 
press it. However, on the NRP 
method of reverse plating the right- 
hand stitch cam is not withdrawn as 
is the case on the 25-Spiral machine. 
The butt on the pattern jack is cut 
out so there is a gap large enough for 
the corresponding selector finger to 
pass through it without depressing the 
jack farther into the needle slot. Con- 
sequently, the pattern jack remains out 
far enough to be acted on and elevated 
by the lower jack cam. When the jack 
is raised its needle is likewise raised 
high enough for the needle butt to 
be contacted by the needle rising cam, 
Fig. C53, which raises the needle still 
higher. As the needle is being raised 
by the cam it raises the presser to a 
point where the presser jack passes over 
the hump on the presser, as shown in 
the illustration. The needle is imme- 
diately lowered again by the needle 
lowering cam, Fig. C54, and the pres 
ser is held in a raised position by the 
presser jack. The needle is then low- 
ered to the proper level to receive the 
varn at the throat plate and the presser 
and its presser jack still remains in 
position to deflect the needle when 
acted on by the presser jack cam. 
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Textile Industry 
Takes RENEGOTIATION C( 


HIGHLIGHTS: Cotton Committee, Headed by Rus- 
sell T. Fisher, Requests Mandatory Exemption for "Stand- 
ard" Products — R. E. Henry States Case Clearly Before 
Senate Finance Committee, Following Similar Action by 
H. W. Moore and Scot Russell Before House Ways and 


Means — Senator George Endorses Industry's Argument 


— Senate Committee Concurs, Making Outlook for Re- 


forms Encouraging 


By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 


Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


PTTHE TEXLILE INDUSTRY presented its 
| case against renegotiations to the 
Senate Finance Committee on Dec. 2 
through Robert E. Henry, president of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. He 
urged the committee to change the 
amendment voted by the House so 
that exemption from renegotiation of 
contracts for the manufacture of com- 
mercial products in mass production 
and sold under OPA price ceilings 
would be mandatory instead of left to 
the discretion of the Board. Later in 
the month the Finance Committee 
voted in favor of such exemption. 

Mr. Henry pointed out that under 
the Renegotiation Act what consti- 
tutes excessive profits and also the 
amount subject to recapture is left to 
the discretionary judgment of differ- 
ent men, some of them wholly inex- 
perienced. “The injustice of the pres- 
ent law, which recaptures profits, ar- 
bitrarily determined, from mills pro- 
ducing for the war effort, and leaves 
untouched the profits of competitors, 
producing the identical product for 
civilian consumers, will be continued 
under the proposed law [as drawn up 
by the House].” 

Arguing that there was never any 
need for applving the renegotiation 
law to the textile industry, Mr. Henry 


explained that cotton mills were al- 
ways on mass production and the vol- 
ume of Government buying resulted in 
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no material change in manufacturing 
process. 

“In 1939,” he said, “the total pro- 
duction of fabrics was 9,100,000,000 
sq. yd. In 1942, production amounted 
to 12,400,000,000 sq. yd., an increase 
of 36%. This increase was accom- 
plished without any increase in pro- 
ductive capacity; it was, in fact, done 
with 2,140,000 fewer spindles than in 
1939. We increased production by 
changing operations from two to three 
shifts a day and lengthening the work 
week.” 

Military fabrics of this industry are 
basically the same as the commercial 
fabrics it had been producing on a 
mass-production basis for years, he 
added. When changes were necessary, 
they were not of a material character 
and the costs involved were predictable 
with reasonable accuracy by both the 
procurement officer and the contractor. 

In such an industry, Mr. Henry con- 
tended, renegotiation is “nothing less 
than the imposition of another tax 
law—a tax law that does not apply 
equally to all industries and all com- 
panies within an industry, a tax law 
where provisions are not clearly de- 
fined after careful debate by Congress, 
but are applied with the discriminatory 
judgment of individual men.” 

In addressing the Senate Finance 
Committee, Mr. Henry acted in his 
capacity as a member of the Cotton- 







Textile-Industry RKenegotiation Com 
mittee established by four major as- 

sociations—the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
and the National Association of Cot- 

ton Manufacturers. Russell T. Fisher, 
president of the last-named association, 
is chairman; and other members of 
the committee include Howard Baet- 

jer, president of Mt. Vernon-Wood- 

berry; Allan Barrows, president of Gos- 

nold; Donald Comer, chairman of 
Avondale (with Hugh M. Comer, ex- 
ecutive vice president, as alternate); 
Harvey W. Moore, executive vice 
president of Brown; Saul F. Dribben, 
president of Cone Export & Commis- 
sion; and A. F. Bonsal, partner of 
Joshua L. Baily. Scott Russell, for- 

merly president of Bibb, was originally 
a member but resigned when he left 
Bibb to become counsel to the Senate 
postwar planning committee. 

Mr. Fisher and other represente- 
tives of the industry are laudatory 
about the work which Mr. Henry, as 
already noted, accomplished before 
the Senate Finance Committee and 
which Messrs. Russell and Moore ac- 
complished earlier before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Challenging a statement by the 
War Department Price Adjustment 
Board’s representative that textile costs 
had declined steadily from the date 
at which OPA ceilings on finished 
textile products were fixed, Mr. Rus- 
sell said, “We are using 3,000 more 
people to operate three shifts than in 
normal times because of the decreased 
efficiency of that labor.” 

An interesting example was given by 
Mr. Russell of a WPB order setting 
aside 20% of a certain type of loom to 
make bag cloth to compensate for 
deficiencies in jute imports. Some of 
the bag fabric thus made was sold to 
the Corps of Engineers, and on these 
sales the mills knew they would face 
renegotiation; some was sold to bag 
manufacturers, and the mills knew the 
business would not be renegotiated; 
some was sold to the Defense Plant 
Corp., and the mills thought it would 
not be renegotiated, but Congress 
passed a law including this Govern- 
ment corporation in renegotiation and 
making its business renegotiable retro- 
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actively for 18 months. ‘here were 
three different profit ratios on the same 
fabric in this instance. 

Mr. Moore said that his firm had 
accepted the renegotiation settlement 
proposed, which was for a refund of 
$10,000 on Government business of 
$550,000 out of total 1942 sales of 
$4,000,000. The actual cost to his 
firm of this refund was only from 
$1,600 to $2,000, he said, plus about 
$750 for accounting expenses, since 
$8,000 of the $10,000 would have 


been taken by the excess-profits 
statute. 
The profits of his mill were 9.73% 


on civilian business after taxes and 
9.53% on Government business after 
taxes and before renegotiation, Mr. 
Moore stated. 

The committee was moderate in the 
scope of its request. In the words of 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, “We 
did not ask for repeal of the law; we 
did not ask for favored treatment for 







I have been asked by a repre- 
sentative of Textite Wortp for 
my views of renegotiation from the 
standpoint of the cotton-textile in- 
dustry. 

Enactment of the renegotiation 
statute came as the result of two 
wartime necessities—first, the pro- 
duction at top speed of many new 
articles for which no cost experience 
had been heretofore established; 
and second, the need for produc- 
tion of large quantities of items that 
had been produced in such small 
amounts that the previous cost ex- 
perience was wholly inapplicable. 

These conditions never prevailed in 
the cotton-textile industry—nor, 
for that matter, in many other in 
|  dustries. This industry has been en 
gaged for many years in mass pro- 























duction of standard articles pri- 
marily for civilian consumption. 


Textile Views Endorsed 
By Senator George 







industry alone; but we were asking 
for exemption from renegotiation for 
those enterprises producing standard 
commercial articles with long produc- 
tion experience, the cost of which is 
readily available at the time the sale 
is made.” 

The Senate Committee’s three-fold 
definition of a standard commercial 
article is broad enough to cover almost 
everything except tactical goods. It 
includes any article now manufactured 
and sold as a competitive product by 
more than one manufacturer; any arti- 
cle for which a maximum price has 
been set by OPA or which is sold at 
a price above the Jan. 1, 1941, selling 
price. 

What business and industry can 
anticipate from overhauling of certain 
other details of the contract renegotia- 
tion procedures is a way short of re- 
peal of the renegotiation statute, as 
advocated by Senator Walter F. 


George, of Georgia, but something 
stronger than the House rider. The 


Wartime products are essentially 
the same with no increase in the 
productive capacity of the industry. 

There is an additional fact. Not 
only throughout the war, but for 
many months previous to the war, 
the industry has been operating 
under OPA ceilings. The first 
ceiling was imposed in May, 1941, 
at a time when the industry was 
already operating at 121.7 percent 
of two-shift capacity; and between 
this time and the time that industry 
production reached its peak level, 
practically all of its products were 
put under price ceilings. This gave 
OPA all the necessary facts to ascer- 
tain costs at peak production. Fab- 
rics sold to the Government have 
been sold at ceiling prices or below. 

The House authorized the Price 
Adjustment Board to exempt, in its 
discretion, contracts for the manu- 


House rider, however, will be the pat- 
tern. 

Under the House bill, a contractor 
or subcontractor with contracts in- 
volving less than $500,000 in a single 
year will be exempt from renegotiation 
(the amount is now $100,000). A 
member of the Price Adjustment 
Board estimated that 25 to 30% of tex- 
tile Army contracts fall in this group. 

The House rider specifies that a 
subcontractor will not be liable to re- 
negotiation if his prime contractor is 
not. Further, a subcontract is rede- 
fined to apply only to subcontracts for 
article, work, services, building, struc- 
ture, improvement, or facility con- 
tracted for under a prime contract or 
the supply parts appearing in the fin- 
ished articles. The Senate Commit- 
tee approved this definition and made 
it retroactive to April 28, 1942. 

The House bill extends exemption 
to agricultural commodities ia their 
raw or natural state, or in some cases 

(Continued on page 142) 


Blackstone Studios 
Senator Walter F. George 


facture of standardized commercial 
articles, if normal competitive con- 
ditions affecting the sale of such 
articles existed. The Senate com- 
mittee made mandatory what the 
House left discretionary. 
Walter F. George 
U. S. Senator from Georgia, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Com. 
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Textile Workers Press 
for Wage Increases 


HIGHLIGHTS: Textile Workers Union Wants at Least a |0-cents-an-Hour Increase 
That Higher Wages Will Require Higher Prices 


—Washington Recognizes 


“ROM SPORADIC REQUESTS for wage 
— increases, which in several in- 
stances have been granted, the de- 
mand of the textile workers through- 
out the industry for pay raises has 
now assumed sweeping proportions, 
with the Textile Workers Union of 
America taking part in CIO’s frontal 
attack on the “Little Steel’ formula. 

In this situation, the textile indus- 
try finds itself more or less in a squeeze 
between price ceilings on thc one 
hand and _= increasing — production 
costs on the other. The picture is 
furl’ er complicated by the fact that 
textile wages are considered to be 
substandard in many instances, a con- 
dition that will be further aggravated 
if living costs continue to mse as a 
result of an unfavorable outcome to 
the subsidies controversy. “Without 
consumer subsidies,” War Mobiliza- 
tion Director Byrnes said, “the cost 
of living will rise. If that happens, 
we will ‘be unable to resist new wage 
demands.” 

Despite the many complications, 
the outlook for a satisfactory adjust- 
ment is far from hopeless. All ele- 
ments of the issues involved are re- 
ceiving careful consideration in Wash- 
ington. The War Manpower Com- 
mission recognizes that low wages are 
injurious to the industry from the 
standpoint of its ability to keep em- 
ployees and to maintain production 
schedules. A report of the national 
Labor-Management Policy Committee 
dealing with manpower problems 
made on Dec. at the request of 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of WMC, 
contains a recommendation for “the 
provision and expansion of sound, ade- 
quate, and satisfactory wage and hour 
conditions of employment.” The 
Office of Economic Stabilization, 
which is the overall guardian of the 
price-and-wage citadel, recognizes that 
ceilings are not sacrosanct and _ that 
they can and should be lifted under 
certain conditions. These conditions 
are admitted to exist as regards many 
vital textile commodities. 

As was to be expected, the over- 
hauling of price ceilings is being ap 
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proached with the greatest of caution 
on a _ piecemeal basis. Economic 
Stabilizer Fred Vinson in his “incen- 
tive’”’ program has paved the way for 
an adjustment in ceiling prices on cer- 
tain essential civilian goods, especially 
low-cost goods, in order to encourage 
increased output. WPB has been di- 
rected to determine what goods should 
be produced in increased volume and 
to make plans for obtaining the added 
output; OPA has been empowered, 
under certain . conditions, to revise 
existing price schedules to afford a 
stimulant for production. This action 
may allow in turn for some of the 
wage increases already demanded by 
textile unions which present ceilings 
do not warrant. At the same time, 
Judge Vinson warned of various new 
restrictions and demands on producers 
whose overall profits are regarded as ex- 
ceptionally high. 

Quick ceiling adjustments can be 
expected in denims for work clothing 
and in chambrays for work shirts, also 
in sheetings. OPA is said to be work- 
ing on price ceilings for rayon linings, 
diaper cloth, and certain infant’s wear. 

Recently OPA has issued several 
pricing amendments that coincide 
with Judge Vinson’s directive. A pro- 
vision for adjustable pricing permits 
sellers to accept orders for cotton 
goods at prices to be adjusted later if 
OPA makes changes in existing ceil- 
ings, and a similar provision issued 
for denims and chambray work clothes 
for Navy allows sellers to benefit by 
price increases in effect at the time of 
delivery. 

Action on the wage front is even 
less definitive than that in the price 
field. ‘The overall workers’ viewpoint 
is represented by the position taken 
by the TWU in its demand for a 
general wage increase of not less than 
10 cents an hour for its 600,000 mem- 
bers in the cotton-rayon branch of the 
industry. It has also announced that 
a similar demand will be made by 
the union for wool, synthetic-yarn, 
carpet and rug workers, and other 
textile employees. 

Uniformity of wages will be sought 


so that all workers doing the same job 
in the same industry will get the same 
pay. 

“With the cost of living rising rap- 
idly, with workers frozen onto their 
jobs at frozen wages, the ‘Little Steel’ 
formula cannot be permitted to im- 
pair morale, health, and efficiency of 
those who are engaged in production 
vital to the war effort, among these 
the textile workers”, according to Emil 
Rieve, general president of TWU. The 
demands will be presented in the 
course of collective bargaining; and, 
if an understanding is not reached, 
each case will go to the War Labo 
Board. 

In the final analysis wages and prices 
will be determined by Government. 
The attitude of the responsible agen- 
cies is being carefully watched. As 
an indication of the way in which the 
WLB may be expected to react to 
certain problems common to the en- 
tire industry, it is important to give 
attention to a recent decision estab 
lishing a 50-cents-an-hour minimum 
rate for experienced employees in the 
cotton-garment-industry shops under 
contract with CIO’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. A majority of the 
more than 500 companies involved in 
the case agreed with the union on 
the desirability of establishing the 50- 
minimum rate; 50,000 workers are em- 
ployed in shops covered by this case. 

The Board’s order directed a mini- 
mum rate of 50 cents an hour foi 
workers with six or more months’ ex 
perience and a 45-cent rate for those 
with three months’ experience. The 
40-cent minimum as set under the 
Fair Standards Act still applies to 
workers with less than three months’ 
experience. 

The union’s request for industry- 
wide minima in occupations above the 
minimum rate was turned down, sinceé 
it is the policy of WLB ‘to deal with 
local market areas rather than on an 
industry basis. Wage increases al 
lowed by the Board’s directive require 
the approval of Vinson and may re 
quire some adjustments in price ceil 
ings. G.T.M 
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Cake Yarn Holder 


Developed for use in rayon throw- 
ing mills handling cake yarn, is the 
simplified “Cake Yarn Holder,” man- 
ufactured by Freeland Spool & Bobbin 
Corp., Hazleton, Pa. This holder may 
be used for cake winding, reeling, con- 
ing, doubling, copping and warping. 
Once installed, it is stated, changes 
from yarn of one denicr to another 
may be made without variations in 
sct-up. 

Standard acetate and rayon cone 
holders will accommodate the cake 
holder in either a vertical or horizon- 
tal position. Copping from cakes may 
thus be accomplished, in place of 
cones, using these holders without 
mechanical changes to the creels. Run- 
out drag on the yarn is reduced and 
virtually eliminated because of the 
very smooth surface of the cap edge. 
Spring tension is controlled automat- 





Simplified ''Cake Yarn Holder" permits throw- 
ing plants to change from cones to cakes 
vithout extensive creel variations (Freeland) 
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ically by a fiber insert. A knitted cov- 
ering keeps the yarn from contact with 
the holder, eliminating the possibility 
of snagging. Each holder is provided 
with a wrap-around washer on top of 
the knob so as to save time in locating 
the yarn end. 


Pneumatic Atomizing 
Nozzle 


A nozzle for humidifying in which 
water and compressed air are mixed 
externally to produce a round spray, 
has been developed by Spraying Sys- 
Chicago. 


tems Co., This spray may 





Nozzle for humidification systems (Spraying 
Systems) 


be projected from 10 to 20 ft. from the 
nozzle, depending on air pressure used 
in the humidifying system. 

The nozzle is a complete unit in it- 
self. ‘I'wo monel metal strainers—one 
for air, the other for water—are in- 
cluded right in the body. This per- 
mits easy removal of the strainers for 
cleaning or replacement without dis- 
turbing the nozzle or lines. Also, 
eliminates possibility of clogging the 
nozzle orifice by pipe scale or other 
dirt loosened by accidental jarring of 
lines. 


Curtain Type Damper 
for Boilers 


To assist in conservation of fuel in 
industrial power plants, the Heacon 
curtain type damper has been intro- 
duced recently by Thermix Engineer- 
ing Co., Greenwich, Conn. The dam- 
per is so designed that it can be 
installed in existing power plants 
without extensive alterations. The 
design of the damper is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The curtains are manufactured from 





Curtain type damper (Thermix) 


a wide range of materials to satisfy 
any desired temperature condition or 
range of temperatures. ‘The lower loop 
of the curtain carries a riding roller of 
liberal radius which raises the curtain 
on and off the grill with no sliding 
motion. Bearings are sealed against 
dust; and dust does not interfere with 
the operation of the self-cleaning rol 
ler. 

The damper is said to prevent op 
erating difficulties usually encountered, 
due to conditions of leakage, when one 
boiler is shut down on a common 
breeching. The operating mechanism 
is re idily connected to combustion 
control systems, assuring accurate con 
trol under exacting and difficult con 
ditions. 


New Fluorescent 
Lighting Unit 


An instantaneous starting rf 
cent lighting unit, Model MF-240- 
has been developed by Fostoria Presse “ 
Steel Corp., Fostoria, Ohio, which is 
suitable for use in textile mills. This 
model eliminates the use of starting 
switches and cuts down maintenance 
costs resulting from their replacement. 
Also, it eliminates blinking of lamps 
when their life is near an end. In- 
stead, the lamps will operate without 
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New fluorescent lighting unit (Fostoria). 


blinking for a satisfactory number of 
hours and then fail instantly. Low 
voltage operation 1s possible with this 
model and this feature is important 
where there is a fluctuation in line 
voltage. This unit will continue to 
operate even though the voltage drops 
momentarily 50%. Lamp life with this 
unit is considered satisfactory, even 
though lamp manufacturers state that 
a reduction of as much as 50% in life 
may be expected. Elimination of start- 
ing switch costs, however, help bal- 
ance any decrease in lamp life which 
may be experienced. 

This model operates on a power 
factor of 98% at 118 volts and is cor- 
rected for stroboscopic effects. It is 
designed to accommodate two 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps mounted on 5 in. 
centers and is built to conform to 
Bureau of Standards recommendations. 
Non-metallic reflectors are removable 
from the top without interrupting 
lamp operation. When the reflectors 
are removed, all wiring in a “V”- 
shaped channel is exposed to full view, 
permitting rapid repairs when neces- 
sary. 


Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


Stencilling ink for marking cartons, 
wooden boxes, burlap, etc. for ship- 
ping has been developed by Diagraph- 
Bradley Stencil Machine Corp., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. It is stated that this ink 
dries instantly and requires little pres 
sure in applying to the stencil. Also, 
there is no building up of ink on the 
brush and as the ink remains in sus- 
pension all of it may be used without 
heavy sludge settling in the bottom of 
the ink pot. 


An automatic centrifugal clutch of the 
engaging and _self-disengaging type, 
hos been developed by Amalgamated 
Engineering & Research Corp., 1 00 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. This 
new clutch can serve either as a coup- 
ling between shafts or as a driving 
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pulley or gear in a transmission or as 
a Starting cushion between power 
units and driven mechanisms. The 
new unit works equally well in either 
direction and may be set to engage or 
release at a given speed and to slip in 
case of overload. ‘The clutches are 
built in all sizes in capacities ranging 
from 4 to 500 hp. and may be used for 
varied purposes. 


Diesel engine generator sets with a 
capacity of 15 kva are being manu- 
factured in a solid injection, compres- 
sion ignition, two-cylinder unit by 
Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, 
lowa. This unit has a maximum rating 
of 22 hp. The motor is available with- 
out the generator and a clutch may be 
used for pulley drive, with or without 
clutch and reduction gear or auxiliary 
power take-off. Another model, a four- 


Lengthening Useful 
Life of Packings 


Maintenance men are frequently 
called upon to repack pumps and 
other pieces of equipment about dye 
houses and in the power plants of 
textile mills. Besides reducing the 
period over which a piece of equip- 
ment is non-productive while it is be- 
ing repacked, such critical materials 
as: rubber, cotton, asbestos, lubricat- 
ing oil, graphite, flax, jute, rayon, wood 
fiber and various metals are being used, 
according to an article appearing in a 
booklet entitled “First Aid to Industry 
in Conserving Rubber,” published by 
United States Rubber Co. 

Reduction in the consumption of 
any of these types of packings will re- 
sult in that much more material to 
perform the tasks we have before us. 

Selection—Careful choice of pack- 
ing is perhaps the most important 
feature of obtaining the optimum life 
in service. While it is true that it is 
best to have exactly the right packing 
for each application, it is also possible 
that in a lot of cases many nearly 
identical packings can be eliminated 


cylinder unit with a maximum rating 
of 44 hp., is also being manufactured. 
This unit, when used for power gen- 
eration, can be used to power a 30 kva 
gencrator. 


An indoor dry-type transformer for 
primary circuits ranging from 601 to 
15,000 volts is being offered by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, ae 
‘This type of transformer has the out- 
ward appearance of an air conditioning 
unit. The grill replaces the screen type 
enclosure formerly used. It is stated 
that this type enclosure provides 
through circulation of cooling air. 
Easy access is provided to the high- 
voltage terminal. The transformer is 
so designed that it can be installed in 
dead space between pillars of a build- 
ing or in out-of-the-way corners about 
a factory floor. 


TO KEEP ’EM RUNNING 


by standardization throughout a plant 
on a relatively small number of types. 

Furthermore, standardization of this 
sort simplifies procedure and_ saves 
considerable time consumer in mainte 
nance duty. Centralization of packing 
supply aids in this standardization, 
often brings to light unknown cases 
of duplication or near duplication in 
inventory. 

The purposes of conservation will 
usually be served by the use of the 
best packing obtainable and not by 
considering initial cost as an index of 
efficiency. 

Lathe-cut gaskets should be selected 
whenever possible. Their production 
entails a great deal less of waste of ma- 
terial than is the case with gaskets cut 
from sheet. 

Standard packings in coil or spiral 
form are adaptable to a wide range of 
different sized installations. In the 
correct types they are just as efficient 
as the cut ring sets which can be used 
only on specific pieces of equipment. 
Standardization on the former type 
will help in the achievement of smaller 
stocks. 

Storage of Packings—With all pack- 
ings stored in a central location, it is 
much more likely that adequate facili- 
ties will be put in to maintain the 
stocks in first class condition. A cool 
place free of dirt and grit should be 
selected. Racks or shelves should be 
provided so that sheet packings can be 
handled without danger of tearing. 
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A_ textile mill, by 
packing, saved two cylinders of ammonia 


careful selection of 


in the dyehouse by eliminating leakage. 


Rod packings should be purchased in 
strong, durable containers which will 
not only protect them from dirt and 
grit but will also guard them against 
parching and drying of their lubri- 
cants. 

A more efficient use of sheet pack- 
ings will be achieved if a control is 
arranged to see that only a sufficient 
amount is issued at one time for the 
particular job at hand. In fact, it is 
even better if gaskets can be cut in 
the stock-room where centers and ends 
can be saved for other uses. 

Preparation of Equipment—An ex- 
amination of equipment before repack- 
ing often discloses worn, scored, or 
pitted moving parts which are seriously 
reducing the life of the installed pack- 
ing. Have such parts replaced or re- 
finished and a remarkable increase in 
packing life can be expected. Main- 
tenance of performance records will 
often indicate the need for such serv- 
icing. Also, it may bring to light situ- 
ations where a seriously short service 
life is being obtained because the 
wrong packing is being used. 


Check Your 
Electrical Equipment 


Regular inspection will reduce repair 
time which, under war-time conditions 
may extend over a considerable period 
of time because of the inability to 
obtain spare parts. A Maintenance 
Check Chart for electrical equipment, 
issued by Westinghouse Maintenance 
Sales, division of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., contained in part, 
the following instructions: 


WIRING 
Keep Wiring in Safe Condition— 
!\amine monthly where vibration ex 
i's. Keep lock nuts and bushings tight 
conduit, cables and other race- 
Wwiys. Protect wire from oil and water. 
K. ep open wiring tight, insulated and 
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BATCH FORMULAS FOR MIXING WHITE LEAD PAINT 
FOR EXTERIOR WOOD WORK 





Fed. Specifi- F.H.A. 
National Lead Co. cation Technical 
Recommended Formulas* TT-P-156 Circular No. 6 
First 
Coat Alter- 
Prim- nate 
ing Body paint- Finish Finish Finish First Finish 
Materials Coat Coat ing Coat Coat Coat Coat Coat 
Soft Paste White Lead, 
ara ean ci 250 300 250 300 300 300 300 300 
Raw Linseed Oil, Gal. 10 4\ 9%, tg ted Aly 8 
Boiled Linseed Oil, 
eh aha edia o's Svea oe ised v eee. awe. eta 
Turpentine, Gal... ... 5 Aly 5 ee Avex ee 114 11 
Liquid Drier, Pt...... 2% 3 21% 3 3 3 3 
Varnish, Gas........ cat ale: cua Wel a Taos 2% 
Raw Umber, Pt....... ee %y 
Yield, Gal... ... 234%, 19% 1814 19% 1916 19% 18% 1914 


*Boiled linseed oil may be substituted for the raw linseed oil called for in these 


formulas. 


Mill maintenance men frequently 
mix paints in large quantities. Ordi- 
narily, formulas for mixing white lead 
paint are based on the use of 100 
lb. of paste white lead, according to 
an article appearing in a recent issue 
of Dutch Boy Quarterly, published by 
National Lead Co. ‘The quantity of 


safe from mechanical injury. Inspect 
all wiring once a year. 

Check Extensions and Drop Cords 
—Examine every three months where 
use is heavy. Check closely where wire 
enters socket, plug, switch, etc. Re- 
place or repair excess wear promptly. 
Keep drop cords away from nails, metal 
hooks, etc. Always keep lamp guards 
in place. 

Keep Switch, Junction, Fuse and 
Panel Boxes Clean and Tightly Cov- 
ered—In dusty locations, clean out 
weekly. Keep covers and unused 


Oo 
BELT RECORD 


Machine 

Brand of Belt 

Purchesed from tae, 
Length_Width— Ply_— . "eg 
Driving Pulley iam —_ 

ok 

Oriven Pulley Diam —_ 

Belt speed per min. __ 


Date put on 

Date repaired __ 
Material Cost 

labor cost ___ 
Date taken of f__ 
Length of service ___ 
Cost of belt per day__ 





Suggested belt inspection forms. 


If boiled oil is used, omit drier. 


paint produced by such formulas 
usually varies from 6 to 9 gal., and 
such batches are frequently too small 
for use about mills. Listed in the 
accompanying table- are several stand- 
ard formulas which should aid mill 
maintenance men in mixing white lead 
paint in 20-gal. batches. 


“knockout” plugs in place. Inspect 
monthly. 


FUSES 


Check Size—T'wice a year inspect 
all fuses to determine that circuits 
are not overfused. 

Keep Fuse Clips Clean and Tight— 
Check connections to prevent over- 
heating and breakdown. 

Maintain Refillable Type Fuses— 
Replace charred casings. Keep fuse 
assembly tight. Refill with links at 
the same rating as the casing. 

Keep Fuse and Switch Cabinets 
Tight—Prevent escaping sparks when 
fuses blow by plugging unused knock- 
outs. Always keep doors tightly closed 
and secured. 


Belt Inspection 


Leather belts should receive a peri 
odic inspection, just as other items of 
textile equipment. Following are 
points taken from a booklet on power 
transmission, published by Cling Sur- 
face Co., that should be inspected: 
(1) loosening of laps or plies, (2) for 
dry condition, (3) laces tearing loose, 
(+) for oil soaked condition, (5) mis- 
alignment of pulleys and shafting, (6) 
cracks and tears, (7) improper tension, 
(S$) excessive or worn pulley crown, 
(9) weaving of belt, (10) accumula- 
tion of dirt, (11) whipping or slap- 


ping, (12) slippage. 
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WAR BOND 
FOR YOUR 


A $25 War Bond will be awarded each 
month for the most useful kink’ published 
in this department. This contest is open to 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 
is no limit to the number of entries any one 
person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be eli- 
gible for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. Items may pertain to produc- 
methods, 
cutting costs, 


tion mill engineering, safety, 
improving quality, speeding 
up production; in brief, any little device, 
stunt, kink, or short-cut which you have 
tried out in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other mill men. 
Items sufficient detail to 
permit other mill men to utilize the ideas 
in their own operations. Previously pub- 
lished material is not eligible for the award. 
Judges of the contest are the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any item submitted. Items which are 
published will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with extra pay- 
ment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
graphs. The sketch you submit need not be 
a finished drawing. 


should contain 


Sign your contribution with a pen name 
if you wish to preserve complete anonymity, 
but include your real name and address as 
evidence of good faith and to permit pay- 
ment for items published. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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AND SHORT-CUTS 


% THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


Special Template Simplifies 
Fabric Weight Calculations 


Textile men that use templates 
for cutting swatches from fabrics 
to determine the square yard 
weight of the goods often use a 
template measuring 12 x 12 in., 
or | sq. ft. In the last 20 years the 
writer has used many kinds of dies 
and templates and has concluded 
that the most practical and con- 
venient size of template is one 
that equals 1/10 of a square yard. 
This size allows the multiplication 
of the swatch weight by 10 to get 
the ounces per square yard. By 
using this decimal multiplication 
of the swatch weight, speed is 
attained and error lessened. 

To make such a template, first 
determine the area in inches of 
1/10 of a square yard and take 
the square root of that to get the 
dimensions of the template. The 
calculations are as follows: 

36 x 36 = 1296 sq. in 
sq. yd. 
1296 + 10 = 129.6 sq. in. or 
1/10 sq. yd. 


Elevation 


Suggested layout for templet. 


Weaving Fuzzy 
Acetate Warps 


Fuzzy or hairy warps, especially with 
55 and 75 den. acetate rayon, cause 
much trouble during weaving by con 
stantly stopping the loom. This con- 
dition persists even when warps have 


V 129.6 = 11.3842 in. 

each side. 
Next make a template 11.3842 
in. sq. and attach a handle to the 
center of the top side. ‘The tem- 
plate can be made of steel plate or 
cast as shown in the illustration. 
The face of the template should 
be finished smooth, and the di- 
mensions of the sides made as 
nearly as possible to 11.3842 in. 
To use the template, place it 
on the cloth not too near the 
selvage, hold it firmly by the 
handle, and cut the cloth along 
the sides of the template with a 
very sharp knife. Then the swatch 
is weighed. The square yard 
weight is obtained by moving the 
decimal point one place to the 
right, which multiplies the weight 

of the swatch by 10 as shown. 
Example: Sample 1/10 sq. yd. 

weighs 1.060 oz. 

1.060 x 10 = 10.60 oz. per 

sq. yd.—Raymond Mitchem, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


for 


” 
a & Sane acca 


<--------- /,3842 


CC 
Plan 
Perspective view is shown in A. 


been slashed. The usual solution, em- 
ployed by most weave-room foremen, 
is to stop weaving and pull from the 
warp a yardage of rayon sufficient to 
remove that section that is excessivel\ 
fuzzy from the shed. 

Such a remedy is very expensive. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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It is a characteristic of 
American Business 
op stots Wh aeVt asa Cheech 


American Business knows that when war produc- 
tion has truly succeeded the war will end—and 
with it war production. 


To see this thing through requires looking into 
the post-war period—now. Perhaps then will come 
the biggest test of all—the test of our American 
System of Free Competitive Enterprise. 


At SONOCO we are planning and preparing for 
this time. Then, as never before, will our facilities 
to make anything and everything in textile paper 
carriers, be important. A dependable source of 
supply in peace and in war, SONOCO intends to 
continue into the post-war era. 


[PAPER CARRIERS) 
SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Company 


RE BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 


WAR BONDS — S.C. CONN. 


a ST 1111 ed 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 98) 


Oiling the warp yarns by an impro- 
vised “method has, in actual practice, 
permitted the loom to continue im 
operation when such a condition exists, 
climinating the necessity of wasting 
large yardages of Warp yarn. Essen- 
tially, this method consists of soaking 
a paper towel in coconut oil and plac- 
ing it on the warp ends behind the 
harnesses. The oil will tend to reduce 
the liveliness of the yarn and lay the 
fuzz. Care must be exercised not to 
apply too much oil as the size will be 
washed off the warp. Also, the reed 
dents and heddles will then cause bad 
warp-streaks.—G.E.S. (Pa.) 


Make a Dobby Peg Wrench 
From Screwdriver 


Loomfixers may add another peg 
wrench to their kit, one with a long 
shank which is superior to the ordinary 
short-shank peg wrench by simply 
altering a long-handled screwdriver. 

To make this wrench take a long 
shank screwdriver that is no longer 
usable or that has the bit worn down 
or broken off. Cut a few inches off the 
end, leaving the handle and at least a 
6-in. shank; drill a hole through the 
shank 4-in. from the end and cut a 
slot through the center, as shown in 
the illustration. This cut will form a 
square to fit over the dobby peg shoul- 
der. Finally drill a hole into the shank 
end 4-in. depth to fit the round peg. 

As peg lengths in some loom dob 
bies differ, the peg is fitted into ¥s 
peg wrench and adjustment made i 
the Ic aie of the cut. Also, at the he 


Square** 
shank ~~. 


Sealed return 


Diagrams show:ng arrangements of steam traps to prevent water hammer. 


of drilling, correct sized bits are used 
to obtain an exact peg fitting.* The 
tool, when used, never should be 
forced over the peg in a tight fit as it 
may split the peg bar when trying to 
remove the wrench from the peg. At 
the same time, a loose fit must be 
avoided, otherwise when removing 

peg the shoulder will be burred, allow- 
ing the tool to slip.—H.E.W. (Pa.) 


Preventing Water Hammer 
in Steam Pipes 


Several times the writer has been 
called upon to investigate trouble- 
some water hammer, which was found 
to be due to a wrong location of 
steam trap. The arrangement most 
commonly found in cases of this kind 
is shown at A, in the accompanying 
diagrams, in which a “dry” return 
line is drained through a trap placed 
above it. The reason ‘to this method 
of connection may be because the 
return is carricd close to the floor, or 
the trap will be more accessible if 
elevated above the pipe line. 

Theoretically the arrangement 
shown at A should work successfully. 
since after the trap has discharged, 
the steam it contains will condense 


Sey end fits iato sod 
rill hole $’dlegp----- -< 


sae Screw end frfs 
in peg bar 


Dobby peg wrench from screwdriver. 


when sufficient water has collected in 
the return line to form a seal at the 
point “X.’”’ This condensation causes 
a vacuum in the trap, which will soon 
suck up the water in the return, and 
the steam pressure following it will 
cause the trap to again discharge, etc. 
Practically, this is not likely to work 
SO smoothly because the alternate fill- 
ing and draining of a horizontal return 
line will usually produce unbalanced 
pressures, thus causing surging and 
water hammer. A “dry” return should 
always be kept as dry as possible, as an 
accumulation of water in any part of 
the system, even a small amount, is 
liable to cause trouble. 

The remedy, in cases like that 
shown at A, is to place the trap below 
the level of the return line, either by 
means of a pit or by a rearr: ingement 
of the piping if necessary, see B. 

If for any reason it is necessary to 
locate the trap above the return line, 
it is usually best to keep the horizontal 
pipe see iled at all times by making the 
connections as shown at C. In this 
case a flow trap should be used, as this 
type gives an approximately continu 


ous discharge.—C.L.H. (Mass. ) 


Improving Oil-Flow 
to Bearings 


The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a better method of getting oil 
into bearings. At times, when oiling 
bearings, the oil fails to feed through 
the hole for the obvious reason that 
rust and accumulations of carbon resi- 
due clog it up. And occasionally, in 
processing lower grade cotton the lint 
or fly clogs the oil holes. In any case, 
the bearings will overheat and burn 
out, necessitating the replacement of 
bottom bearing and often the cap. 

Enlarging the present hole will often 
help in feeding the oil through to the 
bearing, but a better method is to 
remove the cap and drill two additional 
holes down through the metal, one on 

(Continued on page 102 
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hk AUMAGRAPH COMPANY > 


‘Wild Willie’’ was his moniker to all the kids. Leader of Beaver Patrol, 
Troop 56, B.S.A. Greased lightning on skates. A daredevil, a whiz in 
everything. Fastest fire builder in the troop. His prowess on skis brought 
him fame. Where is ‘‘Wild Willie’ now? He’s an instructor to ski troop- 
, Captain, U.S.A., but 
to the boys in the barracks, to all who know him, he is and always will 
be, “Wild Willie.” 


ers and a natural, too. His title is Wm. R. G 





Today, “Wild Willie’’ wears and carries a lot of equipment. Some of 
the unusual textures and surfaces are hard to mark. But Kaumagqraph 
Products have done a swell job on the Arctic climate materials just as 
they have for identifying all sorts of things for every branch of the 
Service. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Seals, Labels provide 
safe, certain, attractive, economical identification, decoration, informa- 
tion on any texture, any surface — textiles, leather, rubber and all 
sorts of synthetics. 


If you want to make your products “Wild Willies,’’ with personality 
and identity that live forever, it will pay you to put Kaumagraph to 
work. Why not send for a Kaymagraph Identification Man today? 


Gdeniification “Neadguariers since 1902 


KAUMAGRAPH 





WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE ¢ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 


SEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 100) 


Extra holes improve bearing lubrication. 


cach side of the present hole—if it is 
positioned in the center. Oil will usu- 
ally penetrate through one of the three 
holes, as all three are not likely to clog 
at the same time. Furthermore, the 
holes placed in on a slant towards 
bearing ends, will feed the ends with 
fresh oil the same as at the center. 
K.C.W. (Va.) 


Holding Device for 
Knitting-Machine Testing 


A simple device to hold seamless 
knitting machines in place while test 
ing with power after reconditioning 
can be made from a piece of a board 
of suitable length. For most knitting 
machines of this type, a 2-ft. board is 
long enough. It should be sawed 
and joined as indicated in the ground 
plan sketch. Section A is left free, and 
section B is secured to the floor with 
two round-head wood screws—No. 12 
is a good size to use. Section A not 
only serves as a belt tightener which 
can be quickly moved, but also avoids 
the damage to the floor which occurs 
where screws are moved. 

To install the holding device, place 
the machine and put the belt on the 
loose pulley; pull the machine away 
from the shaft and driving pulley until 
the belt is tight enough to show the 
machine is in proper alignment with 


Calculating Grease Weight by Slide Rule 


In reproducing the slide rule scales which accompanied the article, 


Weight by Slide Rule,” 


eee 


"Calculating Grease 


the draftsman made a slight error which affects the calculations. 


Therefore, the new scales shown above should be employed in place of those which appeared 


November issue. 


on page 192 of the 


the pulley on the driving shaft; then 
place the sections A and B on the floor 
close up to the back of the front feet 
of the knitting machine, which are 
indicated with dotted lines at the front 
edge of section A. Section A should be 
from 4 to 6 in. to the left of the po- 
sition shown in the sketch. Secure 
section B to the floor; then pull the 
machine forward until there is sufh- 
cient tension on the belt to operate 
the machine; and hold the machine 
by pushing section A to the left on the 
floor. It will not be necessary to drive 
a screw at C, which would mar the 
floor. ‘The adjustment of section A 
avoids the movement of section B or 
change of belt length for other ma 
chines.—W.A.S. (N.H.) 


Preventing Box Stains 


Box stains spoil quality goods. 
Steaming, boiling-off, and dyeing will 
not remove these stains; they are there 
to stay. A good weaver notices stains 
on cloth and calls the loomfixer to 
wash the boxes with cleaning fluid. 
Sometimes the shuttle may be dirty 
and should be cleaned carefully with 
a paper towel. If two shuttles are used, 
the one that boxes over the other 
should be cleaned. The paper on the 
lay may be soiled, or even the lay- 
cloth itself, thus causing soiled streaks 
in the cloth to be classified as box 
stains. Also, box stains which appear 
a few inches from the edge of the cloth 


Device for holding seamless knitting machines under test. 


are usually formed in a small area and 
can be caused by excessive oil on the 
picker spindle. Soiled streaks scattered 
all over the cloth are sometimes incor 
rectly called box stains while righth 
being caused by soiled filling —S.R.F 
( Pa.) 


Holder for Headless 
Screws 


Horizontal screws in places not 
casily accessible on knitting machin¢ 
can be removed and repli ced by. the 
use of a simple holder made from thi 


Holder for horizontal screws. 


tubing. The holder shown in_ the 
sketch was made for the screw which 
maintains the pawl apron, which is 
spanned by the clutch shipper slide 
in alignment with the pattern chain 
on all Model RI, HH, and K, Scott & 
Williams seamless hosiery machines 


—S.A. (N.H.) 


Shuttle-Point Protector 
for Work Bench 


ixers, when polishing — shuttles 
generally press the shuttle point int 
the front of a wood or metal work 
bench, thus damaging the points. I! 
the shuttle is placed in the loom with 
out removing this damaged surface 
the warp ends will often be chafed 0! 
broken. 

Shuttle-point protectors can b 
made from a piece of scrap leathe! 
attached to the workbench or to 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Shuttle point protector on work bench and 
too! box. 


box. Cut a 4x6-in. piece of 2-ply 
leather and attach it to bench or box 
as shown in sketch. The shuttle point 
is pressed into the leather to hold it 
in working position for polishing or 
fitting. ‘This prevents damage to the 
point through contact with a hard sur- 
The shuttle-point protector is 
always ready for instant use. Shuttles 
can be turned or rotated easily; and as 
long as the point is pressed against the 
leather, the highly polished points 
cannot be damaged.—W.E.H. (Pa.) 


race. 


Swing Front Girt 
for Cotton Feeders 


When fire occurs in opening ma- 
chines preceding the picker feeders, 
the burning cotton is frequently Car- 
ried to the condenser and deposited in 
one or more of the hoppers fed by the 
distributor. This cotton must be re- 
moved quickly from hoppers to pre- 
vent spread of the fire and resulting 
damage to aprons and cages by setting 
off the sprinkler heads over the hop- 
With the front girt securely 
bolted to hopper sides, as regularly 
installed, it is a difficult task to remove 
this cotton. ‘The operator must climb 
over the top of the girt, pick up the 
burning cotton in his hands, lift it 
over the top of girt and drop it on 
floor outside the hopper. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows an arrangement that permits the 
emptying of all hoppers in a very short 
time. Finger holes a, Fig. 1, are drilled 
in each end of the small top girt A to 
make it easy to lift it off the support- 
ing lugs on which it rests. The rake 
assembly is held in contact with the 
quadrant by its own weight and may 
be easily lifted back out of the way. 

The large front girt B is supported, 
just above its center, by a length of 
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; in. shafting b which passes through 
holes drilled in the hopper sides. A 
lever c fastened to the left-hand side of 
shaft b permits the front girt to be 
swung inwards at the top. This leaves 
an opening at the bottom through 
which the burning cotton can _ be 
quickly ejected by removing the apron 
driving belt and reversing the direction 
of the bottom apron by turning the 
pulley by hand. This arrangement is 
very simple and easily applied. It will 
be noted that there are only two parts 
added, in addition to the washers, fill- 
in pieces and screws. This swing front 
girt will be found useful when chang- 
ing from one kind of stock to another 
as it permits easy cleaning. Also, it is 
of assistance when making repairs or 
replacements of aprons. 

Minor details concerning construc- 
tion are as follows: One hole is drilled 
in each hopper side just above the 
center and at a sufficient distance from 
the edge to permit shaft b, Fig. 2, to 
rest snugly against the inside of the 
girt. It will be seen that holes are 
drilled and tapped in this shaft to take 
} in. machine screws .and slots are 
filed 1 in. wide and 4 in. deep for 
fill-in pieces, as shown in Fig. 3. ‘The 
shaft is placed through the holes in the 
hopper sides and holes are drilled in 
gitt B to line up with holes in shaft 
5 for machine screws. The }-in. fill-in 
pieces are placed in shaft slots, ma- 
chine screws are put through holes in 
gitt B and fill-in pieces and then 
screwed tightly into tapped holes in 
the shaft. It is advisable to place thin 
washers on the shaft between edges of 
girt B and hopper sides. These wash- 
ers prevent binding of the girt against 
hopper sides when swinging open. 


Figs. 











Bolts that pass through the top o: 
hopper sides into girt B are removed 
(he holes in hopper sides are drillec 
to clear 4-in. capscrews and the hole 
in the girt lugs are drilled and tappec 
to fit these screws. The bolts at botton 
corners of girt are removed perma 
nently, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The lever c, shown at the left of the 
hopper in Fig. 1, is made from 4-in. 
flat stock, 14-in. wide. It has a hole 
drilled and key slots filed in top and 
bottom of the hole to fit on shaft b, 
along with a key pin. The upper end 
of lev er c has a hole drilled to clear a 
4-in. capscrew which passes through 
the lever and hopper side and into the 
tapped hole in girt lug. These cap- 
screws that pass through the right- and 
left-hand hopper sides having 4-in. 
holes drilled through their heads with 
a hardened pin inserted, This permits 
screws to be turned out by hand 
quickly without the use of wrenches. 

When lever c is moved to the left to 
open the girt, it is in a horizontal posi- 
tion. A hole is drilled in hopper side 
opposite the hole in upper end of the 
lever and a screw is passed through 
the hole in the lever and hopper side 
and screwed into the lug on the girt, 
thus locking the girt securely in a 
horizontal position. 

The angle girt, which is generally 
attached to the bottom of the girt or 
to the hopper sides, may be removed 
entirely or it may be attached to the 
girt in such a position that it will clear 
the apron when the girt is swung to a 
horizontal position. If feeder fect are 
fastened securely to the floor they will 
maintain hopper sides sufficiently rigid 
without requiring additional stay coe 


—E.H.H., (Mass.) 
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1, 2, and 3. Construction of swing girt for cotton feeders. 
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FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS 
are made on a machine like this.. 


The brush material is centered over a ribbon of heavy-gauge metal 
and held in place by an anchoring wire and roll-formed into the fin- 
ished shape as illustrated Q@) . Thus, as the bristles are doubled 
under the anchoring wire (hairpin style) and encased in metal under 














great pressure, permanency is assured. 


FU LLERG RIPT has a solid, continuous fill of material 


with no gaps or spaces between the bristles, resulting in much 
longer life and far better cleaning. 
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COTTON MILLS can re-brush their FLAT CARDS 
with FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS - 


. which are shipped pre-formed to the correct degree of spiral (right or left 


hand). Your own maintenance men can easily mount them to the old brush roll. 


Over 6000 Cotton Card Machines ANCHOR WIRE 


are equipped with our brush sets and are doing HEAVY GAUGE 


a better job of cleaning card clothing. a Soe 





This is how your maintenance men renew 
your worn-out card brushes with FULLERGRIPT STRIPS 


Put worn card brush roll in lathe centers. Trim off old tufts of bristles with a sharp knife. (2) Sand 
paper the roll. Apply two coats of black shellac. Drill screw holes on 8” centers and fasten the 
spiralled Fullergript Brush Strips with the special screws furnished with each set of strips. 


EVERY WEEK some COTTON MILL in the United States 
installs one or more sets of FULLER FLAT CARD BRUSH STRIPS 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C, 3594 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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FINDS THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 
IS THE ANSWER TO 
SIZING AND CONING NYLON 


Lier! 


At the Atlantic Rayon Corporation’s modern plant paid f 
in Lowell, Mass., nylon yarns are being sized and gard t 
wound with gratifying success on Universal Winding over “ 
Machines. ; ' 

in thi 


SEIZING. The Universal Nylon Sizing Machine tinent 
(No. 250) is of rugged construction, purposely made ereate 
of simple design, employing a minimum number of 
moving parts. Vibration is virtually eliminated. ; 
Four winds across Traverse limits yarn oscillation. gestio 
are als 


given 


A special heart-shaped Cam controls all Traverse 
Guides, alternately lengthening and shortening the paid f 
traverse to produce a large-diameter tube with —cont 
tapered ens. This scatter-wind means evenly dis- 


. Pe ade intere 
tributed yarn on the Sizing Tube, thereby contribut- 


ing to rapid and uniform conditioning. BILL, 
42nd | 


There is little change in yarn take-up speed from 
beginning to end of winding — hence almost no 
change in tension which is applied before sizing. 


The percentage of size pick-up is always easily and 
definitely controlled. L E* 


CONING, The Sizing Tube is an ideal direct 

supply for the Coning Machine. No re-draw opera- Rele 

tion is necessary. The No. 50 Universal Winding Dear F 

Machine with extremely simple Roller Bail Pine- 

apple Coning Attachment for nylon is also designed We 

to keep tension at a minimum. Yarn travels al change 

most ina straight line from the Sizing Tube up past while 

the stainless steel Emulsion Roll through an Aux- fF When « 

iliary Tension Guide. Yarn contact points are few tr \ 
hghting 

Pineapple cones are ideal for knitting or warping 

Ten distinct shapes may be. obtained easily by 


varying the tapers at the nose and base of the cone. change 
5 
naive a 
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LETTERS ‘TO PETE & BILL are 
paid for when published, without re- 
gard to length. We use letters (not 


over 200 words) discussing material 
in this department or any other per- 
tinent Contributions of 


greater than specified length may be 


matter. 


given consideration as articles. Sug- 
gestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue 
are also welcome and if used will be 
paid for. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to 
interest others. Address PETE & 
BILL, ‘Textile World, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


For Better Informed Foremen 


Should top management share 


WELL PETE HAVE 
YOU HEARD THAT 
THE FRONT OFFICE 
1S PLANNING TO 
RUN AN ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT LINE OF 
GOODS AFTER THE 
WAR IS OVER. IF 
THATS STRAIGHT, 
1 WONDER WHY THEY 
DONT TELL US ABOUT 


LET JACK TELL 
YOU HOW MUCH 
HE'D TELL HIS 
FOREMEN ABOUT 
THINGS IN THE 
FRONT OFFICE 
NOT ENTIRELY 
CONNECTED 


NOTHING ATALL, 
PETE BECAUSE 
I'D WANT THEM. 
TO THINK 100% 
ABOUT THE WORK 
IN HAND.ITS THE 
ONLY WAY TO 





FOREMEN ARE ENTITLED 
TO THAT KIND OF INFOR- 
MATION AS REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF MANAGEMENT, 
WE CAN SPIKE RUMORS 
BY GIVING THE CORRECT 
STORY TO EMPLOYEES. 
WE TAKE PRIDE IN BEING 
TRUSTED WITH IMPORT- 
ANT INFORMATION. 


BILL,HOW ABOUT 
GIVING ME SOME 
SUPPORT. YOU 
BROUGHT THIS UP. 
DONT YOU THINK 
PETE 1S MAKING 
US FOREMEN OUT 


AFTER ALL,WE 
ARE HERE TO DO 
A JOB; NOT TO 
RUN THE ene 


GET PRODUCTION. 
| 


AS TOO IMPORTANT? 


all its plans with the foremen? 


1 DIDNT THINK IT 
OF YOU, JACK. ID 
TELL MY FOREMEN 
ALL I POSSIBLY 
COULD ABOUT 
OUR BUSINESS 
POLICIES AND 
METHODS .WE 
ARE BETTER 
FOREMEN FOR 
BEING INFORMED 


NUTS, HOW IN THE 

WORLD CAN DETAILS 

ON THE THINGS GOING 
ON IN TOP COUNCILS 
AND OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS HELP MAKE 
BETTER FOREMEN? 


I DONT KNOW WHO 
1S RIGHT, FELLOWS. 
YOU BOTH SOUND 
CONVINCING. SOME- 
ONE ELSE MUST 
DECIDE. WHAT DO 
INK READER? 


MY CONTENTION IS 
THAT WE DO A BETTER 
JOB WHEN MANAGEMENT 
KEEPS US INFORMED 
AND CONFIDES INUS. 








LETTERS FROM READERS 


Release or No Release 
Dear Pete & Bill: 


We all know that nobody should 
change jobs during this emergency 
while being engaged in war work, 01 
when employed in an essential indus 
try. We owe it to the boys who are 
hghting the battles that we support 
them and stand behind them 100%. 

I'very essential worker who wants to 
change his job for good reasons must 
have a release from his present em- 
plover before he can change. 

But what when the employer lays 
hin off indefinitely and flatly refuses 
to give him a release, just to be mean? 
Shouldn’t the War Labor Board help 
this man as he appears before them to 
make application for a release from his 
present employer or ex-employer? 

lhe ex-employer may promise ove! 
the phone to take the employee back 
and in reality he only savs so in order 
that the fellow can’t claim Unemploy 
ment Compensation and must remain 
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60 days out of work. If these 60 days 
could be spent in another plant where 
there may be more war production 
than in the former plant, wouldn't 
that help the war effort more? 

Some employers who have only lit 
tle war work get away with hiring help 
from plants that have almost 100% 
war orders. Isn’t it high time that this 
unjust and unconstitutional law, which 
requires you to get a release, should be 


sl:clved? (PB 113) 


Would Not Tolerate 
Smoking 


“The Worker Who Wants to Smoke 
Pete & Bill, Nov., 1943) 


car Pete & Bill: 


‘Time wasted by the habitual smoker 
in the plant goes a long way toward 
halting production in these crucial 
davs when the country is involved in 
an awful conflict, when production is 
so highly important to the successful 


conclusion of the war, when homes are 
bereft of their loved ones and hearts 
of millions of parents are longing for 
the early and safe return of their sons. 

I want to put it in plain, easily un- 
derstood language—The employee 
who continually persists in smoking 
and deters production is the worst 
slacker imaginable. No one could be a 
worse slacker. I have given the subject 
deep thought in recent months, and, 
were I the foreman of the plant that 
had these slackers to contend with, I 
would lose no time in dispensing with 
them. I would not countenance smok 
ing under any consideration whatever. 

I would place, in plain letters, and 
in plain language, at frequent places 
about the plant: “Smokers and slackers 
are detested here, and will not be em- 
ploved”: and that would be final. 

In a coal mine in my community, 
even after the State Department of 
Mines investigated and said there were 
unmistakable signs of gas, three per- 
sons, in a defiant manner, persisted in 
smoking cigarettes. Because the boss 
took steps to put an end to the practice 
to prevent a possible explosion, a strike 
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was called and nearly. 3,000 men 
walked out of the mines. And _ these 
thousands were out for almost a weck, 

ith coal so scarce and essential to the 
war effort. 

No one could be a true, liberty-lov 
ing American who would halt produc 
tion in such an essential industry in 
these times of stress. 

I would no wise tolerate smok- 
ing; and the foreman that upholds it 
should be relegated to the background 
for all time. (PB117) 


Don't Play Ostrich! 


The Worker Who Wants to 
Pete & Bill, Nov., 1943 


Smoke” 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


E mployees will smoke during work- 
ing hours! ‘The severity of rules and 
regulations, the urgency of pleas, and 
the seriousness of threats will not stop 
smoking in the plant. There’s no 
point in playing ostrich. Accept the 
problem and find the best solution. 

Some plants permit smoking at ma- 
chines and work benches; others, in 
toilets and in the mill yard; still others 
insist on ““No Smoking” 

Where smoking is being done at 
machines, the fire hazard is increased 
immeasurably. 

Where smoking is permitted in 
toilets and the mill yard, the fire haz- 
ard is increased and many man hours 
ire lost in travelling time. 

Where smoking is not permitted, 1 
is being done in toilets, on stairwavs, 






























in stockroonis 
places to escape the vigilance of super- 
VISOTS. 

practice. 


one place. 











and other hide-away 
‘This is the most dangerous 
The offender will drop a 


lighted cigarette to escape detection 


and a fire is started. 


A fire-proof smoking room is the 
solution. Management is then assured 
that all the smoking is being done in 
It can now enforce the 
tule “No Smoking in the Plant” be- 
cause it has provided a place where 
men may smoke. 

It is my opinion that a fundamental 


of good management is to prohibit 


only those things that can be enforced. 
Anything that cannot be enforced 
should be permitted under proper reg- 
ulations. (PB115) 


Smoking for Doffers Only 


“The Worker Who Wants to Smoke” 
(Pete & Bill, Nov., 1943) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


It is not the problem of who wants 
to smoke, but who is entitled to 
smoke, and who in the mill has a job 
which will give them time off to smoke 
with the management’s consent? The 
spinning room doffer is the only hand 
in the entire mill with a rest period 
that the company knows about, and if 
he is a smoker, he can then take a rest 
and smoke. 

Perhaps the biggest reason for the 
smoking problem being a real head- 
ache to mill officials is that thev know 
that the doffer is the only man they 


MEMORIES OF OLD 
By MARTHA 
No. 12—WAR JITTERS 


My record book is filling faster 
since the War. Where former) 
| couldn't get a person in a care- 
less mood, I can now by worrying 
their minds about their loved ones 
who are in service. I dangle be- 
fore their eves gruesome pictures, 
which give them jitters; at times 
they don’t even know what they 

re doing. 

Phis was true with a man who 
had three sons in service. I was 
watching him closely one day. He 
was walking to his job, sort of in 
a daze, he hadn't had a letter from 
the bovs in a long time, which 
made him more susceptible to 
war jitters. I made him think 
about what might be happening 















are paying who has the right to smoke 
while on the job, and that the others 
who indulge in it are more or less play 
ing out on the job because every min 
ute is required in some measure to be 
spent on the job. 

Even the dofters should not smoke 
inside of the mill, including the ma- 
chine shop and boiler room. A mill 
with good management will build a 
smoke house out near the gate and put 
a sign, “Smoking for Doffers Only” 
on it. No one should get insulted be- 
cause they know they haven’t the timc 
to idle away. There is one rule that 
should be made plain to all employees 
in plain English and that is no smok 
ing in the mill, as it is dangerous. 

W hat are you going to do with 
workers who insist on smoking? Well, 
if you have a rule that no one is sup- 
posed to smoke, see that it is upheld. 
Just give them a vacation to do their 
smoking in, and when their heads get 
dizzy from smoking and they are hun 
gry, they will come back to work and 
agree to uphold the company’s rules. 


"To Err Ils Human—" 


Mistakes” 
1943) 


“Correcting Workers’ 
(Pete & Bill, Oct., 
Dear Pete & Bill: 

Most people respond more readily 
to helpfulness, good fellowship, and 
kind expressions, rather than to a 
“bawling out” from the foreman. In 
most cases a bawling out would likcl 
develop a spirit of unrest, perhaps of 








MAN CARELESSNESS 
B. PITTENGER 


to them that very minute and as 
he went around the corner he fell 
over a truck handle, taking a hard 
fall. ‘The result was a broken arm, 
which took him away from his job 
for months. 

If I hadn’t been so bent on 
causing accidents, I could have 
offered him a swell idea—that is 
to help the boys at the front by 
doing his job even better now 
then ever before, because those at 
the home front are nceded just a 
greatly as those on the war front. 

I could have told him too, that 
no news 1s good news, and when 
disaster befalls our loved ones the 
Government informs us, so until 
then he, like all the others, should 
stay in good spirits, and give of 
their very best. 
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itred, against the boss that might, in 
time, bring about some disruption not 
to be so easily forgotten. 

Use good judgment i in giving advice 

) the employee, if a little something 
oes wrong. Be pleasant always, be 
enial and kind. We are all human; 
f we err, we are not prone to go right 

| and err again. 


“lo crr is human; to forgive, di- 
vine’. ‘The boss should consider this 
trite old adage when a little something 
occurs with the employee, or he goes 
wrong, thoughtlessly. 

Remember also the fact that we 
all have but one life to live, and 
through the most of that life we travel 
along the same road. (PB 116) 





BOOSTING 


EMPLOYEES’ 


Naumkeag Adds 
84 Members 


Officials of Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co. sponsored a banquet on Nov. 
20 to honor over 300 members of the 
Pequot Quarter-Century Club. The 
affair was held in the large cafeteria 
located on the first floor of the spin 
ning mill. ‘This year 84 new members 
became eligible. Peter F. Carbone, di- 
rector of industrial relations, acting 
is master of ceremonies, introduced 
the officers of the company and those 
with long service records who were 
scated at ‘the head table. ‘These latter 
included Ernest R. Boyd, corporation 


clerk, with the company 54 years; 
et S. Perkins, 51 vears: George 
Laclerc, 54 vears; Joseph Caron, 54 


vears; John J. Garvey, 51 years; and 
Miss Elsie Cassidy, at the bleachery, 
+2 years. Rudolph C. Dick, treasurer 
ind general manager, spoke briefly in 
ippreciation of the many vears of lov: il 
crvice represented before him. 


Tilton Gives Barn Dance 
for Employees 


Nearly 100 employees of the ‘Tilton 
\Vorsted Mills, Inc., and members of 
their families were entertained by the 
inanagement at a barn dance in Tilton, 


N. H., Nov. 19. Guests included L. 
\V. Guild head of the Boston sales 
thee and group from that office. 


She Wove 2500 Miles 
of Cloth 


\fter 55 vears of textile mull work, 
much of it with Mdwards Mfg. Co., 
\irs. Hattie Pinkham of Augusta, Me., 


retired at the age of 73. It is 
timated that she has woven about 
+.500,000 yds., or 2,500 miles, of 
th. She walked a mile to her work 


rv dav and was never late. 
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American Viscose Pay- 
ments to Its Menin Services 


American Viscose Corp., New 
York, reports that its benefit payments 
to employees entering the armed serv- 
ices amounted to $47 16,3 335 up to Oct. 
31 of last year. ‘The number of em 
ployees now in the services totals 
2,089 men and women. Under the 
company’s plan for its employees, they 
are paid the difference, if any, between 
the amount of their service pay (and 
allowances) for the first 90 days Lies 
leaving and the amount of straight 
time earnings they would have received 








if they had continued working for the 
company for the same period. [m- 
sloyees are also reimbursed for the 
cost of the face amount of $1,000 of 
National Service life insurance and 
upon return to the employ of the com 
pany their group life insurance will be 
reinstated in the amount in force at 
the date of their leaving. 


Makes Record 
in Loan Campaign 


EF. E. Paquette & Son, hosiery manu 
facturers, Dundas Street, Woodstock, 
Ontario, Canada, led the county of 
Oxford in the payroll canvass in con 
nection with the Fifth Victory Loan 
campaign held me This firm’s 
cmployees subscribed 245% of their 
objective. 


Piedmont Encouraged 
Food Production 


The Piedmont (S.C.) Mfg. Co 
has aided a home _ food-production 
program in its community in which 
hogs were raised for slaughtet 
and 17,700 cans of foodstuffs were put 
up. Residents had 402 gardens. 


aL? 
63 


Cannon Holds Seventh 
Annual Loyalty Banquet 


William Jacobs, 
president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of South Carolina, 
addressed Cannon Mills Co.’s veteran 
employees at the seventh loyalty ban- 


executive vice- 


PEPPERELL MFG. CO. is producing miniature copies of Biddleford, Lewiston and Fall River 


newspaper and sending them to its employees 


in the Services from plant at those centers. 
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HONOR ROLL 


PT ae ITS Bal CORPORATION. had 


FIGHTING BALES 


Grins x Wtarary omen af hones 


LAND 


Lenctbrgccs Woh Ponpect Attimdrnes 
$0 Whnathes of MP Kon (2S 


DOING THEIR PART 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. has set up an honor roll plaque at each plant listing on one 
side the employees in the Services and on the other those at home who have had perfect 


attendance records for two months or more. 


At right in above picture is Samuel Samuels 


of the spinneret department who has not missed a day for 13 years! 


quet at the Kannapolis (N.C.) 
Y.M.C.A. on Wednesday night, Dec. 
15. Over 1,000 employees of Cannon 
plants in Concord, Salisbury, Rock- 
well, China Grove, Mount Pleasant 
and Kannapolis in North Carolina, and 
York, S. C., were present. Eighty-six 
men and women who have ronnaied 
out a quarter century of service in the 
last 12 months, received 25-year pins. 
l‘orty five workers were promoted to 
the 35-year class, and 13, including 
A. L. Brown, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, graduated to the "45- 
year group. 


Guard Forces Honored 


Col. Thomas H. Stillwell, com- 
manding officer of the Fifth District, 
Vhird Service Command, U. S. Army, 
has authorized the Marcus Hook, Pa., 
plant of American Viscose Corp., to 
present to its guard force a guidon ot 
pennant, awarded for excellence in 
the protection of essential war plants. 

American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., 
recently was honored by the War De- 
partment when Col. William S. Prit- 
chard, of Fort Bragg, presented a 
suidon to the Enka ouard force. The 
enidon was presented in recognition 
of the force’s “outstanding and excel 
lent achievements in the matters of 
training, appearance, efficiency and 
sencral cooperation.” 


Plant Stages 
Mock Air Raid 


Mock attempts by saboteurs and 
enemy aircraft to cripple war produc 
tion in the ‘Textile Machine Works at 
Wyomissing, Pa., were thwarted Nov. 
24 when a fast-moving plant-protec 
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tion force captured four men trying to 
force entry into the plant during an 
air raid drill. The drill was dramatized 
by incendiary bombs and fires on the 
roofs of three buildings. 


‘The staged demonstration gave 50 
represent: itives of industrial and civil- 
ian defense facilities an opportunity to 
sce in practice what they talked about 
at a two-day conference on plant pro- 
tection in the Berkshire Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Safety Campaign Winners 


Announcement by the North Caro- 
lina Industrial Commission of the 
winners of the second annual State- 
wide hosiery mill safety contest, spon- 
sored jointly by the Southern Hosicry 
Manufacturers’ Association and the in- 
dustrial commission, lists the winners 
in the four groups as follows: Foster 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington; Larkwood 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Charlotte; Plant 
No. 1 of Adams-Millis Corp., High 
Point, and Wilkes Hosiery Mills, 
North Wilkesboro. While the average 
frequency of accidents increased from 
6.25 in 1942 to 7.55 in 1943, this is 
attributable to increased employment 
and increased tempo under which the 
mills are working. This year 113 North 
Carolina mills participated in the con 
test, as compared with 75 in 1942. 


Letters to the Editor 


WMC Wishes to Reprint 
Article 


Because of the comprehensiveness 
of the article in your July issue, en- 
titled ““l'raining New Employees 
Quickly,” we would like very much to 
reprint it for distribution to those con 
cerned with training in the textile 
industry. We would of course give full 
credit to ‘TExT1LE Wor .p. 

The fact that the article appeared 
some time ago docs not take away 
from its reader interest and its valuc 
to employers today in solving their 
training problems. 

Please let me know if we may have 
your permission to do  this.—Recr- 
NALD Perry, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Just the Information 
Wanted 


Your letter with its valuable infor 
mation, together with clippings from 
a 1938 issue of Texrite Wortp, has 
been received. This is just the infor- 
mation we are looking for and we are 
certainly grateful for all the work vou 
have put into this.—E. B. Ropert, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Knows It Will Work 


We appreciate your reply to ow 
letter in regard to the method of du 
plexing of paper and cloth. You 
sketch showing this method is practi 

cally along the ioe *s of what the writer 
aide sketched out on paper, and | 
Lunas it will work.—Kari ALDINGER, 
New Orleans, La. 


Textile World Fine, But! 


TEXTILE Wor tp is fine. ‘The ai 
ticles are of great value. But it is dry. 
There is not one bit of humor in it. | 
suggest that you have one spot for the 
odd and humorous things which occur 
in every textile mill. I think a column 
devoted to less serious matters would 
make your magazine more enjoyable. 
Also, you might put your contents 
page where it could be found mor 
rcadily-—F’ RED GREENWOOD 

Contents page now on 
Editor. 


page 3 


A Swell Issue 


WorLp come 
CaP 
Philadel 


As usual, Textini 
out with a swell _ issue. 
Thomas D. Ricurer, JR., 
phia Quartermaster Depot. 
TEXTILE 
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of equipment now 


in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competitidn with 
modern machines. 


“Proved by Research 
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ao On tropical airfields or Arctic run- 
—_ 


ways, our idling planes require pro- 
tection against cold, hail, sleet, blow- 
ing sands and tropical sun. 


Tight - fitting, waterproof covers 
shield plastic noses, gun turrets and 
cockpit covers, among other parts, 
of our fighter planes. 

Made of a synthetic resin-coated 
cotton fabric, these covers stay 
flexible, no matter how low the 
temperature. They can always be 
folded into compact’ bundles for 
storage and transport aboard a plane. 


The Textile. Industry supplies pro- 
tection for all vital war equipment, 
as well as comfort and safety for 
our boys in the Service. 
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For Action 









Butterworth Machines have an 
important role to play in the pro- 
duction of every textile necessity — 
bleaching, boiling-out. drying, cal- 
endering, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency . .. or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 
All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present fin- 
ishing problems,and aid you in your 
post war plans. Let us serve you now. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“fF Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Wool Stockpile to be Liquidated. Pro 
posals for orderly liquidation of Gov- 
ernment-owned wool acquired through 
DSC are being considered by WPB. 
About 330,000,000 Ibs. of wool are in- 


volved. Shipping space is now avail- 
able from foreign sources, and the 
storage space in this country is needed 
for other materials. 


Textiles for Laminates. An analysis of 
developments bearing on the con- 
sumption of cotton textiles for plastic 
laminates has been issued recently by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. This is 
the first of a series of studies under- 
taken by the Institute with the object 
of pointing out to the cotton industry 
the possibilities for new business pre 
sented by industries that have ex- 
panded since the outbreak of the war. 


Clemson Celebrates. Clemson College 
recently observed its 50th anniversary. 
Among speakers at the celebration was 
J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C. 


Ban Removed on Used Textile Ma- 
chinery. All restrictions on the sale 
and rental of used textile machinery 
were lifted Dec. 10, by WPB in an 
amendment to Order L-215. 


Army Nurses to Wear ODs. While 
army nurses overseas have been wear- 
ing OD uniforms, a War Department 
announcement now states that OD 
uniforms will be issued to nurses in 
this country. The Quartermaster Corps 
will issue two complete uniforms to 
each nurse to replace the blue uni- 
forms now worn. 





Carpet Institute Meets. The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers of America was 
held Dec. 15 in New York. Leroy A. 
Beers, who was reelected president, 
discussed the current problems of the 
industry involving particularly the de- 
cline in war contracts and the difficul- 
ties in obtaining proper raw materials 
for civilian goods 
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New Merchandising Plans. Coipanies 
are already broading their sales policies 
to meet the postwar era. For example, 
Bates Fabrics, Inc., known for bed- 
spreads, has opened a printed dress 
goods department. Cohn-Hall-Marx, 
Inc., in its downtown division, plans 
nationwide promotion of branded 
lines. Several New England fine yarn 
gray goods mills are planning to sell 
finished goods under a joint arrange- 
ment with a converting organization. 
Certain worsted mills which previously 
have done no spinning, are planning 
to acquire spinning facilities. 


Ambidextrous Gloves for Army. ‘lhe 
Quartermaster Corps has developed a 
knitted wool glove which may be worn 
either on the right or the left hand by 
means of a new method of knitting. 


Textile Industry Warned. Col. Robt. 
I. Stevens, of the Office of the 
OM General, in a year-end statement 
speaks of ‘a gradual change in attitude 
in various quarters of the textile indus- 
tries toward Army contracts.’”” He ad- 
mits certain difficulties and adds that 
‘their cumulative effect has reacted ad- 
versely upon our procurements.” He 
does not believe the short war theory is 
tenable and sees further sacrifices on 
the part of industry and individuals. 


The M-317 Amendment. On Dec. 26 
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WPB amended M-317 in sweeping 
fashion to provide a basis for a more 
equal distribution over the cotton- 
textile industry of preference rated 
business, including, of course, military 
orders and those for exports. The trade 
is still trying to understand the details. 
It is expected similar principles will be 
applied to rayon. 


This and That. ‘The Fourth War Loan 
Drive starts Jan. 18 and ends Feb. 15— 
Buy War Bonds! . . . The magazine 
“Pic” on Jan. 18 started a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with the designing of 
men’s fabrics and clothing by Ameti- 
can stylists... . The annual hosiery in- 
dustry conference will be held in April. 
‘Hosiery’ s MPR-339 has been well 
revised, effective Jan. 15... . D-13 
meets Mar. 8 to 10 in New York. 


Textile Markets Sluggish. Year-end 
dullness affected the markets but 
movements are current which may re- 
lease pent up trading. Cotton goods 
men are busy analysing many new 
WPB orders which vitally affect their 
business. Wool goods are quiet but 
watchful of their raw material situa- 
tion. Rayon scarcities continue. Ho- 
siery sales for first quarter hold up well. 
Underwear mills are further cramped 
by yarn scarcities, and outerwear sales 
are booming. 













New officers of Southern Textile Association elected at meeting held last month in Charlotte 
N. C., left to right, are: seated—Joe C. Cobb, president; T. C. Pegram, retiring president; 


and Marshall Dilling, re-elected executive secretary; standing—B. M. 
the board; Weldon Rogers, vice-president; James T. McAden, 


treasurer; and John C. Turner, chairman of associate members division. 
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Weathering effects on fabrics 
accurately reproduced in the laboratory 


( ATLAS TWIN-ARC WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined weathering effects of sun- 





. oe 4 
Sats 

ey 

ey 
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light, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing. 

The new Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer is equipped to take 
large size textile specimens in order to meet the new Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. Full 
automatic control of light and water periods is provided by the 
Atlas cycle timer unit, which can be set to meet standard and 
special requirements of weathering tests. A direct reading 
thermal regulator, automatic shut-off switch and a running 
time meter is included as standard equipment. After setting 
exposure cycles on the control panel the Weather-Ometer can 
be safely left in continuous operation over night without atten- 
tion except to replace carbons once in 24 hours. 

The Atlas Weather-Ometer proves the durability of materials 
under exact conditions of weathering found in actual use in 


outdoor exposure. 





ATLAS ATLAS 
 LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 








The stand- The recognized standard test- 

ard labora- ing machine for determining the 

tory washing fastness to light of dyestuffs and 
anachios of che dyed fabrics. Specimens are ro- 


tated around the Atlas Enclosed 
A.A.T.CC. for test- Violet Arc—the closest approach 
to natural sunlight — in masked 
holders. Automatic temperature 
control to within +3° F. and 
humidity regulated by a constant 
reservoir according to require- 





ing color fastness, stain- 
ing, shrinking, resistance 
to washing and mechanical 
action. All factors including 
washing action can be carefully 





controlled and reproduced identically ments of tests. Operation is com- 
at any time. The new preheating loading table, in- pletely automatic without atten- 
creases accuracy of tests by starting all samples at tion from operator; can be left in 
uniform temperature. continuous operation overnight. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES co. Originators and sole manufacturers of accelerated testing machines for 


- . : ~ over a quarter of a century. Weather-Ometer, Fade-Ometer, Launder- 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois Ometer are used all over the world as accepted standard testing machines. 
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Free 


FOR THE 
ASKING 


1. Clothing the Army in all types of 
weather is graphically illustrated in an arti- 
ce entitled, “Zelan Helps Cotton Clothe 
an Army,” appearing in the November- 
December issue of The DuPont Magazine, 
published by E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co. Textile mill men will be interested in 
this article as numerous photographs are 
contained showing the severe conditions 
under which Army clothing must with 
stand the elements. 


2. Textile mill executives holding con- 
tracts for parachute fabrics will find an 
article “Do You Size Nylon for Parachute 
Cloth?” of interest and help. This article 
appears in the November issue of the 
Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist, published 
by Charles B. Johnson Machine Works. 


3. Mill engineers interested in humidi 
fying will find the December issue of 
Parks’ Parables, published by Parks-Cramer 
Co. helpful. Aside from the general story 
covering humidification, numerous photo 
graphs are included showing various types 
of humidifying units installed in textile 
mills 


4. Metallizing and how it may save 
much valuable time which ordinarily 
would be required in waiting for replace 
ments, is discussed in the September-Oc 
tober issue of Metco News, published by 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc. Among 
the industrial applications of metallizing 
described is one covering the rebuilding of 
machine tools 


5. Maintenance engineers will find a 
useful chart entitled, “Machine Break 
down Report,” appearing in the Novem 
ber-December issue of Operation and 
Maintenance Review, published by Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., helpful in 
their work. Interesting facts on a-c weld 
ing are contained and also information 
concerning lubrication deals with the oil 
wedge theory 


6. Checking unit heaters, as described 
in Armstrong Trap Magazine, Issue No. 4, 
published by Armstrong Machine Works, 
covers many helpful hints on preparing 
unit heaters for winter operation. Plant 
engineers also will be interested in another 
article contained in this issue concerning 
humidifving as employed in a hosiery mill. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


BULLETINS 


READERS interested in literature reviewed on this page may secure copies by 
using time-saving coupon on page 116. Mark what you want on it and send it 
to Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., being sure to give your 


name and company connection. 


7. “Production Moves on Floors,” is 
the title of an article appearing in the No- 
vember issue of Building Maintenance, 
published by Truscon Laboratories, Inc. 
All plant engineers are interested in main- 
taining good floors which thereby reduce 
accidents, speed production and lower the 
amount of maintenance work required. 
Much useful information is contained in 
this article covering the dust menace, 
patching of floors, chemical treatment and 
transparent finishes as well as resurfacing. 


8. “After the War—What?" is the 
title of an article appearing in the Novem- 
ber issue of Davis & Furber News, pub- 
lished by Davis & Furber Machine Co. All 
woolen mill executives will be interested in 
this article as it states that improvements 
should be planned and should be started 
now. Also, information is given about the 
spinning frame to be used after the war. 


9. Fireproofing of cotton and wool fab 
rics, as developed by the U. S. Chemical 
Warfare Service, has been announced in 
the November issue of The Pioneer, pub- 
lished by the Niagara Alkali Company. It 
is stated that already several thousand yards 
of fabrics have been fireproofed in the 
laboratory and that drape, hand and fabri- 
cating qualities are good and certain types 
of dry-cleaning agents may be used. 


10. Used machinery available to the 
textile industry and other industries is 
listed in Vol. 10, No. 1 of Consolidated 
News, published by Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc. 


11. “All Aid to Mills . . . short of 
Nothing,” is the title of a folder published 
by Whitin Machine Works describing the 
development of the Whitin-Schweiter 
winder. This interesting folder describes 
how plans were made to bring the first 
Schweiter winder to the United States. 
Photographs contained illustrate how this 
winder was being built by Whitin in their 
machine shops. 


12. Dyeing of Wind Resistant Cotton 
Poplin, Olive Drab No. 7, is covered in 
Supplement No. 2 of Calco Technical Bul- 
letin No. 636, published by Calco Chem- 
ical Division of American Cyanamid Co. 
\ formula is given for use by the pad-jig 
method. 


13. Cleaning of mill motor trucks and 
garages is discussed in great detail in a 
folder titled, “Modern Oakite Cleaning 
Methods,” issued by Oakite Products, Inc. 
Formulas are contained for mixing clean- 
ing solutions and detailed instructions 
given as to how various parts of trucks as 


well as the entire chassis and motor and 
other parts may be easily cleaned. Also 
methods of cleaning the garage floors are 
described in great detail. 


14. "A Salute to the Textile Indus- 
try," is the title of a folder offered by 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. It illustrates 
a series of advertisements published in tex- 
tile trade journals outlining textiles’ vital 
role in winning the war. 


15. Containers for handling textiles are 
described in a leaflet offered by G. B. 
Lewis Co. Various types of containers for 
handling bobbins and roving are illustrated 
and described in this folder. 


16. A lubrication chart has been is- 
sued by E. F. Houghton & Co. which indi- 
cates the correct lubrication for use with 
hydraulic systems, spindles, air compres- 
sors, reduction gears, general plant lubrica- 
tion, electric motors and also covers high 
temperature oils. This wall chart should 
prove helpful as a guide for correct lubri 
cation of textile equipment. 


17. Thread guides are discussed in Bul 
letin No. 142, published by American Lava 
Corp. Physical properties of the thread 
guide material are listed and extensive in- 
formation is contained on design limita- 
tions, size limitations and tolerances to 
which the thread guides may be manufac- 
tured. 


18. An electrode chart suitable for 
hanging on the wall has been offered by 
Metal & Thermit Corp. This chart con- 
tains much useful information and serves 
as a guide to the right kind of electrode to 
use for a job. Also, illustrations are shown 
indicating how different types of welds 
should be made. 


19. Fluorescent lighting fixtures in 
five new designs are described in Bulletin 
F-70, offered by Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
Besides illustrating the new fixtures a brief 
description is given concerning their con 
struction. 


20. Industrial rubber products pro- 
duced by Manhattan Rubber Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. such as belts, 
hose, molded goods, packing, etc. fre- 
quently used by textile mills are described 
in a 140-page catalog issued by this com- 
pany, titled, “Manhattan Rubber Products 
for Industry.” Engineering data on belting 
and hose and technical information on 
other products is included. 


units in 500-750-1000 
gasoline engine driven 


21. Fire pump 


gal. capacity and 
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for BACKING. COMBINING. COATING 


BATEX is a completely synthesized latex (not a disperse 

pound) that appears and handles similar to unvulcanized\latex, dries 
to a tough, flexible film practically identical to a latex film, does not stain, 
is non-inflammable, and provides ageing and waterproof q 
initely superior to latex — the Ubatex film reaches maximum stré 
temperature, making vulcanization unnecessary. Write today for fre sample -— 
describing materials and application methods involved. 


esin com- 


lities def- 
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50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
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are described in Bulletin 5813FS, issued by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. This bulletin 
shows approved methods of installation 
and gives dimensions for various: capacity 
pumps; also an approved fuel system for 
driving the gasoline engine is illustrated. 


22. Automatic belt tension control is 
discussed in a 70-page handbook covering 
the new Econ-o-matic drives and offered 
by American Pulley Co. This handbook 
shows why the drive increases production 
and eliminates belt slippage, increases belt 
life and reduces maintenance. Information 
is also contained concerning V-belt and 
flat-belt drive selection tables, specifications 
and instructions. 


23. Resurfacing concrete floors with 
\gatex is covered in detail in a folder 
offered by Agatex Corp. 


24. "90 Years of Industrial Pioneer- 
ing.” is the title of a 37-page booklet is- 
sued by Swan-Finch Oil Co. This booklet 
describes not only the progress in develop- 
ment and lubricating oils but also explains 
how these products are helping to win the 
war. Numerous old industrial prints are 
reproduced throughout. 


25. Portable pumps are described in 
Bulletin 433, issued by Chain Belt Co. 
Small portable pumps ranging from 62 lb. 
in weight with a capacity of 3,000 gal. per 
hr. to larger pumps with a rated capacity 
of 125,000 gal. per hr. are described in 
this bulletin. Also contained is informa 
tion on how to figure the right pump for 
the job, and tables covering water friction 
in 100 ft. of pipe and also practical suction 
lifts for various altitudes. Pressure con- 
version tables are also included. 


26. industrial fluorescent lighting 1s 
described in a folder offered by Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp., titled, “Design for 
Efficient Industrial Seeing.” Balanced 
lighting, its relationship to the worker is 
discussed and many photographs of various 
industrial lighting installations are given. 
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MAILING COUPON 


PASTE IT ON 
A POST CARD 


This mailing coupon is a 
convenient size to paste 
on a penny postcard. 
Circle the numbers of the 
catalogs you want which 
correspond to the num- 


27. Variable speed control is_ dis- 
cussed in Catalog No. G-435, issued by 
Reeves Pulley Co. Several textile installa- 
tions utilizing remote control in speed 
regulation in textile mills are shown. 
Dimensions of various types of installations 
and speed ratings are contained in the 
engineering tables. 


28. “Adjustable Speed, Electronic- 
clly," is the title of a 40-page bulletin, 
GEA-4025, issued by General Electric Co. 
Che bulletin, well illustrated throughout, is 
divided into two parts. The first explains 
a unique drive, describes its functions and 
lists its advantages. The second part is a 
complete description of the operation of 
the electronic control. 


29. A transportation and industrial 
map of the Cincinnati Commercial area 
is being offered by the Cincinnati Cham 
ber of Commerce. This industrial map, 
28 x 36 j in., is printed in color shows 
the municipal limits of each city in the 
area and the commercial zone. Railroad 
lines and switching limits, Cincinnati har- 
hor limits on the Ohio River, airport loca- 
tions, main highways as well as principal 
ivailable industrial sites are part of the ma 
terial making-up this map 


30. “Infra Red," is the title of a bulle- 
tin offered by C. M. Hall Lamp Co., de- 
scribing radiant heat for use in industry. 
Numerous types of infra-red drying instal 
lations are described and illustrated along 
with correct dimensions and essential data 
concerning wartime use and possible peace 
time use of such installations. 


31. Textile engineers will be interested 
in a booklet entitled, “Electronics in In- 
dustry,” offered by RCA Victor Division 
of the Radio Corporation of America. This 
44-page booklet illustrates and describes 
various electronic applications such as the 
electronic microscope and the electronic 
sewing machine recently developed for 
sewing coated fabrics, such as_ raincoats 
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and other fabrics now being utilized by tie 
Army and Navy. 


32. A freeze-up prevention list has 
been issued by Factory Insurance Associa 
tion which should be in the hands of all 
plant engineers. This list covers buildirgs 
and yards, heating systems, sprinkler sys. 
tems, tanks, fire pumps, new construction 
and many other items which should he 
checked to prevent freezing. 


33. Instructions for lift truck operators 
have recently been published by Towmotor 
Corp., in a 24-page booklet. Operating 
instructions in simplified form are given re 
garding starting, shifting gears, steering, 
lifting and tilting. Charts give a visual 
picture of the Towmotor control for each 
operation. 


34. Horizontal mixers and verticil 
blenders are described in a folder offered 
by Edge Moor Iron Works. Horizontal 
mixers, vertical liquid mixers, jacketed 
cooking kettles and other equipment are 
covered. 


35. Butterfly valves are described in a 
catalog 14-B for pressures as high as 900 
psi. This 36-page catalog describes a com 
plete line of such valves, both manual and 
power operated. A_ three-way butterfly 
valve with interchange service is featured. 


36. "Modern Materials Handling Me- 
chinery," is the title of a booklet offered 
by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., which de 
scribes graphically how materials handling 
machinery is aiding American industry. All 
production engineers should have a copy 
of this booklet as it covers materials han 
dled of products when received and van 
ous methods of handling by both hand-lift 
trucks and power trucks. The booklet also 
includes hoisting equipment with vertical 
and horizontal movement, and a pictorid 
review section contains materials handling 
machinery used by American industry. 
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Maybe you are not thinking of re- 
wards in connection with water re- 
pellents—but just the same we are 
offering them, and making no bones 
about it. 


“Sure,” you say, “for a price!” 
Well, that’s right, and you will be 
surprised—agreeably. Then, in our 
“Cravenette” CBC water repelling 
preparations for all-wool, or all-cot- 
ton fabrics there are these virtues— 
water repellency by the one-bath 
method; easy application; stability 
under wide temperature ranges and 
variable conditions; liquidity at high 
and low temperatures. Then add 
that it can be applied from a washer 
or a standing bath, is accurately 
compounded, is odorless, and has a 


REWARD 


minimum effect on feel and appear- 
ance of the fabric—and you have 
got something. 


But mere technical perfection won’t 
bring orders—it is what your custo- 


mer, and his customer thinks of 


what you give him that decides how 
big the orders will be. With “Crav- 
enette” water repellents and the use 
of the trademark “‘Cravenette,” you 
receive the good will of everyone 
who has to buy or sell your fabric 
all along the line. And that’s no 
small reward! 


Write us for more particulars about 
our “‘Cravenette” water repelling 
preparations. Also, if you wish an 
adequate sample we will be glad to 
send it. 


Your fabric treated with 


CRAVENETTE 


water repelling preparations 


SHEDS SHOWERS 


“CRAVENETTE?” is a trademark of the Cravenette Co., U. S. A., manufacturers and sellers of 
water repelling preparations. The Cravenette Co., U.S. A., and its licensed agents, apply these 
preparations to fabrics and garments. 


CRAVENET TE CO,, U. &. A. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


8th and Madison Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Uneven Worsted Yarn 


‘Technical Editor: 

We are having considerable difficulty 
in spinning a good, even, Bradford yarn 
from 48’s quality New Zealand top. A 
sample of the top and also 3 samples 
of 1/18’s yarn—spun from the same top 
are inclosed. We have tried two different 
drawing layouts, as given, but still do not 
spin a good sound yarn. Besides being 
uneven the yarn appears to contain quite 
a few places that look like pieces of fly 
waste, but we have checked that possi- 
bility and find that our operatives arc 
keeping the frame very clean, which elimi- 
nates the possibility of waste. 

Our layouts are shown at the right. Be 
low is given additional information. 


Can Gill Box—2}-in. front roller—double 
row of pins in fallers—14 pins per in. 
2-Spindle Gill Box—2-in. front roller— 
single row of pins in fallers—i3 pins 

per in. 

All drawing boxes have 4-in. front rollers 
—all flyers as far down as drawing 
rovers, then use ring rovers. 

Spinning—3 in. ring—spindle speed of 
4,200 r.p.m. twist 11 turns per in. 

Yarn is wuneven—has_ been tried for 
strength and found to have many weak 

places. (8956) 


Examination of the samples brought 
out the following information 
recommendations 


and 


l. The top is very uneven. 

2. The top has too high percentag 
of noils. 

3. The top has excessive amount of 
ol. 

4. The ratch is too long. \ 9-in, 
spinning ratch is with a 
gradual increase to 93 in. ratcli in the 
6-spindle draw box. 

5. It is suggested that 13 pins per 
in. would be better than 14 for the 
can gill. 

6. Layout No. 2 is the better, but it 
is suggested that 4 ends up in 2 spindlc 
gill box be used instead of 3 ends 
Change drafts accordingly. 

~. [tas also suggested that it shoul | 


suggested 


SOLUTIONS TO MILL PROBLEMS 


C pcration 


Can Gill 


2-Spindle Gill 14-in. x 9-in. bob- 


bin 


6-Spindle Draw 


Box 


used as 


weigh box 14-in. x 8-in. bob- 


bin 


8-Spindle | Draw 


Box 


used 


as 


weigh box 14-in. x 7-in. bob- 


bin 


10-Spindle Finisher 12-in. x 5-in. 


bobbin 


Rovers 8-in. x 4-in. bobbin . W 


Spinning 


Operation 


2-Spindle Gill 

6-Spindle Draw Box 
8-Spindle Draw Box 
10-Spindle Finisher 


Layout No. | 
Ratch No. of 
In. Doublings 


= 


open 


open 


11} 


11} 


1] 
103 
103 


Layout No. 2 
Ratch No. of 
In. Doublings 


open 6 
open 

114 

11} 

11 


Draft 
6.0 


7.0 
8.0 


8.0 
9.5 


8.1 


Draft 


6.0 
6.2 
7.0 
5.0 
8.7 


Strand weight pe: 
40 yd. in grains 


13,450 


7,700 


4,800 


3,050 


1,300 


Strand weight per 
40 vd. in grains 
15,000 
7,300 
4,200 
2,900 
1,000 


Rovers 103 
Spinning $-in. long x in. base 103 | 


330 
LS’s 


Representative samples of 1/18s Bradford yarn taken from each of the three samples have 
been mounted on cards and are illustrated above. Note that the yarn shown on sample 
cards 1 and 2 indicates much uneveness and appears as if fly waste was present. Sample 
3 is evener, but has the appearance of fly waste in several places. However, frames are 
kept very clean, which eliminates the waste possibility. 
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w THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Through nearly a century of scientific advancement and practical 
experience, Powell Engineering has evolved a complete line of valves 
to meet all the flow control requirements of the great textile in- 
dustry: In it, as in all other industrial fields, POWELL VALVES 
have earned the designation, ‘“‘Standard for Control.”’ 


Thus, Powell Iron Body Valves such as Fig. 1793, made in a wide 
range of sizes, are designed to meet all requirements for water and 
low pressure steam lines. Such valves as the 200-pound Bronze 
Globe shown here are specifically engineered to give long, depend- 
able service in process steam lines. 

Fig. 2453 is an example of Powell’s complete line of stainless steel, steel 
alloy, pure metal and special alloy valves for handling dyes, finish- 
ing solutions, bleaching compounds and other corrosive media. 


Remember to ‘‘ask Powell for the answer to a// your valve re- 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 








Fig. 1793—A 125-pound Iron Body, Fig. 2453—A 125-pound Stainless Fig. 1708—A 200-pound Bronze 
Bronze Mounted Gate Valve, with flanged Steel Gate Valve, with flanged ends, Globe Valve, with screwed ends, 
ends, outside screw rising stem, bolted outside screw rising stem threaded 


union bonnet, renewable seat, and 


flanged yoke, bronze seat rings and taper through bronze bushing in upper ; : 
wedge solid disc. Sizes 2’’ to 30”’, inclusive. yoke arms, full flanged, bolted bon- regrindable, renewable nickel bronze 
Also available with double disc, in sizes net and taper wedge solid disc. semi-cone, plug-type disc. Sizes 14" 


2’ to 12”, inclusive, Fig. 1444. Sizes 214” to 30”, inclusive. to 3”, inclusive. 
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be possible to increase spindles speed 
to 5,000 or 6,000 rpm. 

‘The sample sliver received was 
found to contain 27% of fibers 3 in. 
and less in length. Of this 11.5% was 
2 in. and less and 15.5% from 2 in. 
to 3 in. long, all of which would be 
classed as noils. Fiber lengths of 9 in. 
accounted for 6.8% and 10-in. fiber 
amounted to 53%, which indicates 
that the ratch should be shortened for 
better fiber control of the remaining 
60% of fibers with lengths from 3 in. 
to § in. 


Bleaching Spun Rayon 


‘Vechnical Editor: 

Kindly send me such information as you 
can on bleaching spun rayon fabrics. ‘The 
particular fabric in which I am interested 
is a 48 in., 68x64, 4 yd. fabric. Also, is it 
possible to use hydrogen peroxide or ‘Tex- 
tone for bleaching this material? (8960) 


The description of the fabric is 
vague but it is evidently a spun rayon 
challis. Such fabrics are first scoured 
in a bath containing 4 of 1% soap and 
} of 1% >da‘ash at 180°F. for 3 hr. 
This is followed by a chlorine bleach 
using °Tw. sodium hypochlorite, 
antichlor with 4% of 1% sodium 
bisulphite, and rinse. ‘These fabrics 
are usually scoured and bleached in 
rope form on a reel dyeing machine, 
such as is available in any finishing 
plant handling rayon dress goods. Spun 
rayon faheics of this type can be 
bleached satisfactorily with hydrogen 
peroxide or with Textone, and some 
plants use one or the other of these 
chemicals instead of sodium hypo- 
chlorite. 


Twists for Sewing Thread 


‘Technical Editor: 

Can you give me some _ information 
about sewing threads, especially the twists 
of different yarns and different staples rec- 
ommended? (8950) 


In general, in making a 6-cord 
thread ‘the singles yarns are twisted in 
one direction, then plied into 2-ply 
yarns with a twist in the same direc- 
tion, and finally are plied into the 6- 
cord thread with a twist in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Krequently 1%-in. st: iple cotton is 
used for manufacturing sewing threads. 
The following data on twists are for 
thread on 36s count. 


lor 36/3 the twist multiple for the 
singles varn is 34 times the square foot 
of F the varn number; for the plied yarn, 
54 times the square root of the yarn 


act 


number. Some mills to balance, 


120 





raise the singles to 4 times the square 
root of the yarn number, and reduce 
to 54 times the square root of the yarn 
number for the ply yarns. 

For 36/2, the twist multiple for the 
singles yarn is 3.75 times the square 
root of the yarn number; and for the 
ply yarn 4.7 times the square root of 
the yarn number. 

For 36/4 shoe thread, the singles 
is 2.75 to 3 times the square root of 
the yarn number, and the ply is 4.75 to 
5 times the square root of the yarn 
number. 

lor 36/6 thread the twist mutliple 
for the singles is 3 times the square 
root of the yarn number. ‘The first 
twisting is 4.25 times the square root 
of the yarn number and the second 
twisting is 6.55 times the square root 
of the yarn number. 


Rolling Warp Ends 


Technical Editor: 

In making an acetate cloth with 150 
ends per inch of 75-den. dull rayon yarn 
we have trouble with some warp ends roll- 
ing in back of the loom and snapping or 
breaking. Where could the source of the 
trouble be located? We are using a static 
eliminator in warping and a straight creel 
with about 600 bobbins. (8959) 


Rolling of ends in a warp can be 
traced i causes in warping or slashing 
operations. We assume that the old 
silk system cf warping is being used 
and also the same system in slashing. 
Better results would be obtained if 
these warps were made on _ section 
beams which would. permit the use of 
split-rods and combs in slashing, and 
thus separate each individual end. 

Assuming that the silk system is be- 
ing used, a few points listed covering 
the preparation of the warps may be 
of help to eliminate rolled ends. 
Warpinc. The construction, 150 ends 
of 75-den. acetate, appears to be a 
taffeta weave using a 50/3/1 reed 
count. The section reed in warping, 
therefore, should not contain more 
than 6 ends per dent. 

This reed should also be moved as 
close to the guide roller as possible so 
that the ends are delivered onto the 
warping wheel in the same position as 
the section reed splits them. Too great 
a distance between this reed and roller 
invites the ends to swing and vibrate 
and thus causes rolling. 

It may be helpful to w: arp with a 
lease rod so that the ends in every dent 
in the section reed are separated. 
Watch warping speed. Too high a 
speed when warping from rolling bob 
bins will result into uneven tension of 
the individual end. 








Suasuinc. Use a static eliminator at 
delivery end of machine. 

\ firm warp tension 
enters the size bath is essential. 
ends must not quiver or vibrate. The 
same also is true when the warp 
travels from the quetsch to the first 
cylinder. 

Watch yarn stretch; acetate should 
never exceed 5%. Most stretch takes 
place after the yarn leaves the quetsch. 
Also, quetsch rollers must run abso 
lutely true and parallel to each other. 
Do not press the warp too hard be- 
tween these rollers as the ends will be 
flattened. 

The first cylinder should be covered 
with a suitable cloth. It m: iy even help 
to have two or three or even all cyl 
inders covered. Covering prevents slip 
ping of yarn on the emoath metal sur 
faces and holds the ends in_ thcii 
original positions. Warps must not be 
over-sized and the ends baked together 
by excessive cylinder temperature. 


before yarn 


Warp 


Weaving. Sometimes rolled warps 
can be woven satisfactorily by obsery 
ing the following points: 

Do not use a whip roll but run the 
warp in a straight direct from th 
beam. Move the warp back as far 
possible to allow for maximum stretcli 
between the warp beam and_ breast 
beam. Use a firm warp-tension. ‘Ir 
taking a full lease between warp-beam 
and drop wires. ‘Ihe lease rod nearesi 
the warp beam should be of larg. 
diameter so as to force a separation oO! 
ends as far back towards the beam as 
possible. ‘The warp stop-motion should 
be adjusted so that drop wires move 
freely with every change of shed forma 
tion. 


Blending Wool Stock 


Technical Editor: 

Your explanation for blending stock 
for 30-oz. fabric in the Questions and 
Answers columns of the October issue 
of TEXTILE WORLD is OK, but the 
inquirer’s trouble may be in his cards. 
Have him weigh e: ich end of roving foi 
variation. His trouble may be fine and 
coarse yarn, or it could be in his feed 
not working right. He should check his 
spindle bands for variation in twist and 
then check looms for variation in let 
off or take-up. If he has ring doffers, h« 
should check how they are spaced on 
doffer for width of card. I have seen 
some very poorly spaced causing un 
even roving. You did not say how 
many times the mix should go through 
mixing picker. I have found that three 
times gives a good mix if scattered ove! 
ensues space in thin lavers. I hope this 
will help 8919 clear up his trouble. 
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If you have waved your magic wand and have produced from your silk hat a new fiber, a 
new finish, a new process or a new machine for the textile industry, you are invited to tell 
us about it. We have successfully pioneered many “firsts.” We have worked with organ- 
izations and individuals in their “trial and error” phases, and from small beginnings have 
helped many new ideas grow to important stature. 


The mills we represent make 25,000 different fabrics. They are consuming more than 30,000 
bales of cotton per month, as well as substantial quantities of rayon and other synthetics. 


k 

] They are modernly equipped with the finest machinery, humidification and lighting—all the 
C “magic” of former years, now in common use. 

‘ 

. Today's magic may be tomorrow's commonplace —IN VOLUME—and we are volume 
Nt producers. 

( se are : j 

| Our selling organizations have a strong position in many markets—for industrial fabrics, 
5 garment fabrics, fine cottons and rayons, towels and toweling, etc. 


If you believe that you HAVE something, either for textile products or processes, we shall 
be glad to review it with you. Our laboratories are constantly reviewing the field of textiles 
n and textile processes to find better ways to make better products. 


7 Get in touch with our TECHNICAL DIVISION and let's find out if we have a mutual interest. 
\ BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





65 WORTH STREET . NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Are Payroll Deductions 
Causing Poor Employee 
Relations? 


e know that our mill has a large 
Bhi of employees that resent our 
making the payroll deductions. ‘They 
do eae seem to realize that we are 
only acting as agents for the Govern- 
ment by deducting social security and 
the withholding tax, but a number 
evidently believe we are in some way 
responsible for the inroads into their 
pay envelopes. This attitude of re- 
sentment out when they are 
questioned about being absent or asked 
to work over-time. They secm to feel 
they might as well do as they please 
as most ‘ot their pay is deducted any- 
way. ‘This is unfair to the mill as we 
are agents by law and must collect the 
taxes regardless of how our employees 
feel about it. 

Has any mill man found a way of 
sctting the facts over to employees Ye) 
no resentment is built up im their 
minds? If so, I would like to get the 
details as we have a real problem on 


our hands.—J.C. 


comes 


Slasher Blankets and Rolls 


My advice to the person who may 
contemplate the trial of cotton blan- 
kets on slasher finishing rolls, as men- 
tioned in the October issue, is to stcer 
clear of anything short of well-woven 
woolen cloth. I have seen cloth of 
cotton warp and woolen filling which 
could deceive many while new; but as 
the filling wore out, the ends of the 
bleached cotton warp stared one in 
the face. Cotton is not proper for 
that purpose because it binds 
down so tightly on the finishing roll 
that it loses the uniform soft sponging 
capacity necessary to perfect sizing of 
cotton yarns. 


A few mills 


soon 


are still using rolls made 


FOR EXCHANGE OF 


With meetings of operating executives curtailed, there is need of a meeting 
place where mill men can discuss problems among themselves. The Round Table i; 


designed to supply this need. 


it is open to all readers for discussion of subjects 
relating to mill management and operation. 


Bring your preblems to the Round 


Table. Give other mill mon the benefit of your experience, and get their ideas in 


return. 


Names of contributors to the Round Table wili be held confidential if so 


requested. Sign your contribution with a pen name if you wish to preserve com. 
plete anonymity, but include your real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items published. Address contributions to: Editor 
Round Tablo, Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


of woolen or worsted threads wound 
around them. ‘hat practice is very 
bad for several reasons. It is a waste 
of starch, it gums up the cylinders, 
pulls the Gbers from the threads and 
reduces production. As to rubber rolls, 
I have seen that tried just once, with 
impractical results. 

Since your correspondent appears to 
me as one who is not too conceited 
to ask opinions from others, | will in 
the same humble spirit tell him a few 
things which I have kept to myself for 
over thirty years. 

Good blankets do not necessarily 
mean good warp. ‘There are numerous 
important factors that must be con 
sidered, including uniform and propei 
tension which even the vast majority 
of slasher tenders never learn in a life- 
time. I have, since 1889, been a 
slasher tender and have seen enough 
good yarn spoiled and mill cellars filled 
with bad w: arps, the cost price of which 
would have made me a millionaire. 

Since my youth, I have seen many 
systems of dressing warps. ‘The hand 
dresser had then just passed out. Pin 


beaming, long chain beaming and thc 


hot-air slasher all played their part in 
the production of warps, especiall; in 
plaid ginghams. Because few could 
do this work well, many eh tao 
were brought over directly from Glas- 
gow to operate tape slashers. ‘They 
used the same hook-reed arr: ingement 
which we now employ to make rayon 
warps. 
The whole process of carding and 
spinning is a matter of positive g ge ring 
arrangement which can hardly go 
wrong. But, it is not so with the art 
of dressing warps; it is the human cle 
ment which makes or breaks the mill. 
Perfectly good yarn may be slaugh 
tered, torn, crossed, strained and 
hardly sized at all during dressing. 
Often when it is assumed that yarn 
is being very heavily sized merely be 
cause it feels very rough as one passe 


the fingers through the yarn at the 
large slashing rod. A glance into the 
size box and the knowledge of the 
general conditions of the machine 
will, however, tell the whole ston 
Passing the fingers through the yan 
is actually just a meaningless gesture 


—C. A. Brown. 


Training Loomfixers 
Quickly 


To a certain extent, the idea of 
training fixers for one specific motion 
as suggested in the June issue, may be 
the answer for temporary needs, bul 
not for a long-range program. In the 
past, a few mills ‘installing their firs 
automatics, sent their best fixer to the 
loom builders to study the transfer ex 
clusively. All break-downs on tran 
fers required his specialized training 
In time, however, the section fixers be 
came familiar with this motion ané 
loom efficiency steadily increased. 

Production and quality will suffe 
under the specialized plan when fixer 
called to a loom are unable to repait 
the break, and the loom is stoppé 
until the right fixer for the job arrive: 
An over- all’ fixer, knowing the loom 
in the section, often makes a fix in! 
few minutes, which may require hou! 
under the specialized plan. 

Loom trouble is often the result 0 
a combination of conditions; and it 
adjusting these conditions, furthe 
trouble occurs, requiring the adjustin: 
of various motions in place of but ont 
Here is one of many instances thi 
could be cited. Supposing the pic 
motion expert was called on a loon 
bang-off. More power to the shuttk 
is required. Further call-backs are ne 
essary, and it is discovered the wa‘ 
tension is too taut. This requires t! 
let-off expert. After this adjustmen! 
the pick-motion expert must bi 
called to readjust former adjustment 
TEXTILI 
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WANTED 


TEN ATTENTIVE EARS 


There are manufacturers today who are giving con- 








siderable thought to post-war activities. Some will 
continue to do just that and very little else, while there 


are others who really intend doing something about it. 


These are the manufacturers to whom this advertise- 


ment is directed. 


To TEN manufacturers reading this advertisement, 













and who are genuinely interested in the IMMEDIATE 
modernization of their plants, Willcox & Gibbs offers 
the services of a staff of engineers who know the tech- 
niques of plant modernization. Our technicians will 
render every possible assistance in re-arranging your 
sewing rooms and working out ways and means for the 
highest possible output with lowered maintenance costs, 


consistent with product quality. 


If you are one of the ten, write, telegraph or tele- 






phone for further information. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Silv-A-King “RLM” 
Standard Dome Refl.ctors 





Silv-A-King “Victory” 
Fluorescent Units 





LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


For Industrial Needs 


In spite of the heavy demands of war production, 
Silv-A-King—specialist in industrial lighting for close 
to a quarter-century—is regularly filling priority or- 
ders for both fluorescent and incandescent lighting 
equipment. Silv-A-King lighting units offer many advantages in over-all 





efficiency, easy installation and maintenance—and all equipment conforms 
to RLM and other recognized standards for high quality and efficiency. 


Silv-A-King lighting service—which costs nothing extra—includes 
expert guidance in planning lighting layouts for maximum efficiency, 
flexibility, and economy. Why not discuss your lighting problems with a 
Silv-A-King engineer? And send for the complete Silv-A-King catalog today! 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR triadic INC. 
N. Y. 


306 Morgan Avenue, Frooklyn 2, 


en ts 
Other sILV-A-KING Produc 


G UNITS 
MoU NTIN 
BAY URY U NIT 


FLUORESCENT 


INCANDESCENT 


SILV-A-KING makes Lught work FOR YOU 
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|/ROUND-TABLE 


| weavers in the plant; they at least know 




















(Continued from page 122) 


Or in making an adjustment not re- 
quired, the transfer motion is damaged, 
etc. 

If a light system were devised to 
call the specialized fixer to a certain 
section, production could be better 
controlled. 

Increase the section load by at least 
tripling the usual load on an expert 
fixer and raise his pay accordingly, leay- 
ing him to determine what fixer is re- 
quired for the trouble. Thus he 
switches on the light—green for pick 
motion; red for transfer motion; white 
for head motion; blue foreshuttle 
trouble (nicks, points, tensions, etc.), 
By this method, you can get by. In 
fact, the writer believes strongly in 
boosting the pay of fixers and any 
other prized employee to a high point 
which will make the job so attractive 
that no one but Uncle Sam could pry 
the worker from the job. 

Fixer-learners should be the best 




















some of the basic requirements of fix- 
ing, and can change pickers, spindle 
rods, pick sticks, strapping, etc. The 
main consideration in making fixes is 
to place on the new part in exactly the 
same position as the old part—screws, 
bolts, straps, ete——in measured _loca- 
tion. If trouble then occurs, the fixer 
is notified. Many fixer-learners can 
easily attach harness straps, wires and 
many other parts. 

Have them attend extra sessions at 
fixer school after working hours. Black- 
board a special lesson on each part, as 
well as actual instruction on the part 
on an extra loom for this purpose. 
Give them all the subject matter, such 
as magazine and books available, so 
they can pick up various instructions 



























during home-time reading.—P.F.T. EX 
+ qu 
Chey de 

Card Grinding rol of 
100ds | 

I am interested in seeing some opin- must als 

ions in the Round Table on the use damp 

of the solid rock wheel for traverse Beause ry; 

grinders for cards—also the plough have an 

erinder for rejuvenating worn cylinders net ud 

and doffers.—W.R.B. ak 

Are Women Suited 

for Doffing? 

In the September Round Table, 

one man asked about the experiences 

of others in using women doffers. He 

said that it takes ‘large women to dof 

heavy package, and T agree with this 

observation. However, I don’t agree 

that women doffers are inefficient. We 

have some women doffers as good a’ 
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@ Composed of millions of minute cells 
—air trapped in glass—PC Foamglas 
defies heat and cold, withstands vapors 
and moisture—permanently. A non- 
priority material, you can get it now. 
Impervious to acid atmospheres and 
dampness—which cause many other 
materials to swell, warp, or rot and rob 
them of their insulating qualities—fire- 
resistant and vermin-proof, because it 


is glass—PC Foamglas does not de- 
teriorate, does not have to be replaced. 

Rigid, yet light—it weighs only 0.9 lb. 
a board foot — PC Foam/slas is the 
ideal insulation for a built-up, walk-on 
roof. It can be trimmed and shaped 
right on the job when necessary, can be 
quickly installed. Think how much 
time, trouble and money this new in- 


EXTILE mills require unique 

qualities in roof insulation. 
[hey demand more than rigid con- 
rol of temperature and humidity. 
woods in every processing stage 
must also be protected from damage 
vy dampness and moisture that would 
‘ause ruinous spoilage. So they must 
have an insulating material that is 
vater-proof and dust-proof, as well 


PC FOAMGLAS 
INSULATION 


TEX PILE 
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as heat resisting, one that is, above 
all, permanently, unfailingly efficient 
—in short, the sort of roof insulation 
you can get only with PC Foamglas. 

Foamglas is applied to the roof 
deck in accordance with standard in- 
sulation practice, then covered with 
your approved built-up roofing ma- 
terial. It retains its full insulating 
efficiency throughout the life of the 





sulation can save you. 





building. Remember—first cost is last 
cost when you use PC Foamglas. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


We shall be glad to send you com- 
plete, detailed information about this 
unique, new roof insulation, telling 
how it can save you time, trouble and 
money, when you fill in and mail the 
convenient coupon. 





§ Pittsburgh Corning Corporation f 
2048-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh (19), Pa. i 
T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. i acer bee 

i Please send me, without obligation, your FREE literature i 
1 on PC Foamglas Roof Insulation. { 
H i 
' I a a koccisrch oximeter apheresis oo vir nando dnas eteaitess 
I I 
t Address sinc 1 
j i 
: City___- State aes 
alin clita italian aa eecaiesieaiienle 
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hee wait for “routine” afternoon pickups, when shipping 
AIR EXPRESS. Get your shipme nts on the way as soon 
as they are ready —as early in the day as possible. 

That’s the secret of getting fastest delive sry. Because you 
avoid possible delay, due to end-of-day congestion when 
\irline traffic is at its peak. 

And to cut costs— AIR EXPREss shipments should 
be packed compactly but securely, to obtain the 
best ratio of size to weight. 















A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 
Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced. Ship pers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10° on Air Express charges. And Air Express se itlalewaeé based 
on ‘hours’ .notdays and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 





of [ . 3: cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited’ —an informative booklet that will 
stimuls ite the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-1, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 









Gers there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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any man we have, especially since we 
have lost so many experienced doffers 
to the armed forces. I think serious 
young married women that are quick 
with their arm movements can usually 
make very good doffers. Women are 
also better when they have fast, men 
doffers working in the same room 
where they can help them over a 
rough spot occasionally. 

We are all just beginning to under 
stand women in the mill, although 
they have always worked there on a 
few special jobs. I believe the over 
seers and second hands have got to 
study women’s mental and physical 
reactions to new work and spend more 
time adapting the machine and the 
work to allow women to do their best. 
Two years ago no one ever heard of 
women running slashers, but I know 
of one mill that has women running 
slashers. We supervisors still have 
plenty to learn about our women work 


ers.—J]. A. Mason. 


Strongest Spun Rayon Yarn 
Not Best Weaving 


We run a spun rayon blend in our 
mill into warp and filling \ yarn and use 
a twist multiple to give us the strong 
est yarn. However, we find that the 
strongest yarn doesn’t weave as well 
as one with a higher twist multiple. 
I can’t explain this action of rayon 
unless it is that a little more twist than 
it needed for the strongest yarn gives 
spun rayon more resistance to abra- 
sion from drop wires, harness, reed, 
and shuttle. Can you Round Table 
readers explain this?p—W.C. 





Should Foremen 
Hire and Fire? 


Your August issue carries a letter by 
C.E.W. In it he says: “A good persom 
nel manager knows how “to. examine 
applic: ants, place them wisely and deal 
with workers who have real or fancied 
grievances. On the other hand, the 
average overseer has not had the trai 
ing and is primarily a production mat 
By relieving the foreman of the 1 
sponsibility ” of hiring and firing and 
settling grievances the factors of 
favoritism and prejudice in dealing 
with workers are largely eliminated, 
etc.” 

It is my opinion that this is cor 
trary to good sound management, be 
cause: first, human relations are 9 
closely tied up with production that 
they cannot be separated without dit 
aster to the department and the fort 
men; secondly, it should be remem 
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VERY afternoon between 2:45 and 4200 o'clock roduc 

took a nose-dive at one particular war plant. The reason: 
workers’ nerves were getting on edge—fatigue was getting the 
best of them, 


And then the management tried industrial music. A little in 
the morning—a little at noon—and 17 minutes of it beginning at 
2:45. In less than 3 weeks, the production slump began to dis- 
appear—until it was finally gone. Now an even production level 
can be maintained—and workers feel better! 


This is not an unusual case—similar results are being obtained 
in war plants all over the country. 


The use of planned industrial music has helped to reduce 
Monday morning absences, to decrease petty ailments (head- 
ache, etc.) caused by “jangled nerves,” to improve productive 
efficiency, and to improve morale generally. These are measured, 
proved results—results that can be reproduced, 


Music can be used even in a noisy plant. 


RCA Industrial Music Service offers you great flexibility— 
in timing, in selection of music, and in type of service, The Victor 
and Bluebird industrial library has been carefully selected from 
the vast RCA Victor treasure house of the world’s best-loved 
music. 

You also get the benefit of RCA psychological research in 
industrial music and its application. | 


The story of industrial music and what it offers you is told in 
the new book “Manpower, Music and Morale,” sent free on 
request. Write for it today to: RCA, Dept. 70-29A, Camden, N. J. 





METCO Metallizing Guns bring savings 
you've never known before! 


NEw PARTS eliminated completely ... 


Describes METCO Guns, Wires, 
Surface Preparing Tools and 
other Accessories in detail .. . 
tells how sprayed metal coat- 
ings are helping to save ma- 
terials and manpower in the 
production and maintenance of 


war-needed partsandequipment. 


WORLD'S FINEST 


costly rejects quickly salvaged ... critical 
metals replaced by cast iron and carbon 
steel ... manufacturing time reduced... 
green labor trained in a few hours . 
equipment paid for itself on the first job 
. these are typical reports from plants 
using Metco Metallizing Guns for pro- 
duction or maintenance. Two models— 
Type E and Type 2E—meet your price 


and priority needs. 


METALLIZING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


38-26 30th Street Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
in Canada: B. W. Deane & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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METALLIZING EQUIPMENT 
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bered that the foreman is closer to thie 
pulse of his workers than any per 
sonnel manager ever could be. He is, 
or should be, constantly with them 
hearing their comments regarding their 
work, home life, and other problems 
that beset them. He is in a position to 
guide, counsel, and sympathize with 
them before their troubles, which are 
usually small, get them down. 

If he is a good foreman, he will 
rise above any petty favoritism and 
stand guard over the rights of his 
workers on the one hand and his 
superiors on the other. He is the per 
fect contact man in human relations, 
respected by his workers if he displays 
these qualities, and removed by his 
superior if he doesn’t. 

No personnel manager could pos- 
sibly handle the job alone because 
he would require to have a working 
knowledge of the many, operations of 
every department in order to talk the 
workers’ language and settle their 
problems. So it would seem to me that 
the ideal setup is to train the fore- 
man to be a personnel manager which 
is just what he is. How good he is 
depends on what common sense and 
justice he has in his head and his 
ability to rule with honesty and _fait- 
ness on all questions. 

I hope I haven’t given the impres- 
sion that personnel managers are not 
a necessary part of m: anagement. On 
the contrary, I think they are indis- 
pensable in any well organized plant. 
They should be advised of all prob- 
lems handled by the foremen and 
the method of their disposal; they 
should be consulted on all problems 
that have any element of danger to 
the department or the management 
and should be prepared to sit down 
with the foreman. 

As to hiring and firing, why 
shouldn’t the forenian have a say in 
these important matters? He must 
work every hour of the day with the 
workers in his department and most 
certainly must have developed a keen 
knowledge of requirements for ihe 
various jobs in his department. How 

could he possibly maintain discipline 
if he were denied the right to dis 
charge a worker? 

Then again, if a foreman’s duties 10 
respect to discharging a person is to 
merely report infractions then he be 
comes, in the eyes of the workers. 
nothing more or less than a_ stod 
pigeon, despised by everyone includ 
ing himself. 

And suppose we did strip the fort 
man of all his work except produe 
tion wouldn’t we just make the per 
sonnel manager a glorified foreman? 

ForeMa’ 
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BUILT 


to ‘TAKE IT™ 


on Round-the-Clock Schedules 


It didn't take a war to prove the superiority of 
Denman’'s Improved Box Loom Picker. Today's 
heavy production schedules merely serve to 
confirm the experience of leading textile mills 
that Denman Box Loom Pickers give you 


IMPROVED BOX LOOM PICKER LOWEST COST 
TIME TESTED 


SERVICE PROVEN PER LOOM 
LONGER WEARING PER YEAR 


FEWER STOPPAGES 


Made by DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., Manufacturers of the famous Denman Loop Pickers 


Cackusive Sales 


SV ILO IV eb IU aD 
The TERRELL MACHINE CO, Jnc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DARNELL CASTERS & WHEELS 
Reduce the Overhead that is 
Underfoot.’ Minimum floor wear, 
maximum efficiency, durable 
service commend them to you. 


Write for 
FREE MANUAL 
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How to Get the Most From 
Control Instruments 


(Continued from page 88) 


8. What special provisions must be 
made on account of corrosion condi- 
tions? 


ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS. We arc 
now entering the Era of Electronics, 
according to Mr. Herr, and postwar 
use “of electronic instruments in the 
textile industry will increase produc- 
tion, quality, and efficiency to a degree 


| never before realized. Much of the 
| electronic equipment which will be 


made available will be decidedly new, 
but some of it will simply be an im- 


| provement of design, or availability, of 


units that have already been intro- 
duced to a limited extent in industry. 
One of the most widely adapted of 
the electronic principles to the textile 
industry is the phototube. General 
Electric has adapted this principle to 
its spectrophotometer, which can dis- 
tinguish two million shades of color 
accurately, and automatically record 
them on a graph. Used as a control of 
shades in dyeing, this unit certainly 
has great possibilities. Another photo- 
electric device that has had only lim- 
ited application to date is an automatic 
weft-straightening control. Applied to 
tenter dryers where the fabric is of 
such a nature that the filling threads 
must be kept straight as a quality re- 
quirement, this unit permits as much 
as 100% increase in dryer speeds. 
Inexpensive photoelectric switches 


| have been purchased by the thousands 
| and applied by individual mill men in 


accordance with their own imaginative 
ingenuity to dozens of “inspection, 
limit, and safety-control tasks that have 
been to the decided advantage of all 
concerned. 


CONTROL OF MOISTURE. Perhaps the 
most important field for electronic in- 
struments will be in the measurement 
and control of moisture. Moisture 
content of yarns and fabrics is a prime 
consideration of all textile manufactur 
ers, and the frequent dampening and 
drying to which the materials are sub- 
jected plays an important part in final 
fabric quality. If the material is over- 
dried in any one of the chain of proc 
ess dryers, production efficiency in 
following processes is reduced, and 
final quality affected. Excessive mois 
ture is equally harmful at some stages 
of production and is infinitely worse 
at some others. 

Recently various instrument manu 
facturers have accepted the challenge 
of mill men to do something really 
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BANKING 


Company 


CHactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 


Relieves you of credit losses 
% 55 MADISON AVENUE + NEW, YORK. 
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Oil and grease on your floors are booby-traps that 
make casualties of the soldiers of production, by 
causing slipping and falling accidents, seeping 
through floors onto workers and machines below, 
inviting costly fires, and side-tracking vital man- 
power into non-productive cleaning labor. Rid 
your carding, spinning, weaving, and finishing 
rooms of these aids-to-the-Axis quickly, efficiently 
and economically by spreading SPEEDI-DRI under 
mules and around machine legs and banking it 
at the base of looms. Write for free sample or 


demonstration. 


AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY says: 


“Since using SOL-SPEEDI-DRI,” writes Mr. Joseph Atkin- 
son, Supt. of Manufacturing, American Thread Company, 
“we have cleaned up a rather disagreeable condition 
in our Twisting Department, namely, wet and greasy 
floors, thus eliminating the slipping hazard. This has 
had a desirable effect on our twister tenders who now 
go about their duties with sure-footed confidence. In 
addition, it has improved the lighting in this department 


DRI 


NT 
oll AND GREASE ABSORBE 
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REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. Be 
ce 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Prompt Service from Warehouse Stocks in Leading Cities 


constructive about the problem of coa- 
trolling moisture content, and several 
direct-reading moisture controls have 
been offered as a solution. One of 
these controls, the Moist-O-Graph, 
employs an electronic circuit which 
permits accurate and consistent meis- 
urement of extremely high electrical 
resistance values. Since a definite rela- 
tionship exists between electrical e- 
sistance and moisture content in a va- 
riety of materials, including cotton and 
rayon, it has been possible to calibrate 
the Moist-O-Graph in terms of percent 
of moisture and thus provide a new 
and practical tool for the direct meas- 
urement and control of this previously 
elusive element. 

When the Moist-O-Graph is ap- 
plied to a cotton slasher, for example, 
a small metal contact roll rides on the 
warp at the delivery end of the ma- 
chine. A low-voltage, high-frequency 
current is applied to this detector roll, 
and some portion of it passes through 
the warp to a ground roll and back to 
the instrument to complete the circuit. 
The amount of current which passes 
through is a measure of electrical te- 
sistance and, therefore, moisture con- 
tent, of the warp. By providing this 
instrument with a set of control con- 
tacts, and the slasher with a suitable 
variable-speed drive, it is then possible 
to set the control point for any desired 
moisture content, and the unit will 
automatically maintain this value by 
adjusting slasher speeds as required. 


Handbook on 
Trade Dressmaking 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TRADE 
DRESSMAKING; by The University of 
the State of New York, The Board of 
Education of the City of New York; can 
be procured from Roy F. Johncox, Prin- 


cipal, Vocational High School, Rochester, 
NM. ¥5 $2.75. 


Intended as a guide for use by the shop 
teacher in trade dressmaking, this 374 
page book, offset printed, covers the 
teaching of fundamentals in the dress- 
making trade. ‘The book is well illus- 
trated and covers in logical order the 
fundamental steps, in related groups, 
necessarily covered by a teacher in the 
school system providing instruction on 
trade dressmaking. 

Sections covered include dress de- 
sign, draping and fitting, pattern de- 
signing, cutting, machine operating 
and the sewing of various units making 
up a garment, as well as tailored proc- 
esses and pressing. 

This book was prepared by Mrs. 
Margaret Furney, former Principal of 
Brooklyn High School of Women’s 
Garment Trades, and a committee of 
17 teachers. 
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HOW TO SCOUR OR NEUTRALIZE CLOTH 


AT HIGH PRODUCTIVE RATES 


WITH 


LOW POWER, WATER AND LABOR COSTS 


: HE new Hunter Continuous Washer is pictured 


on this page. It will scour cloth clean up to 35 
yds. per minute depending upon the weight, blend 
or type of goods. 

It affords continuity of production between 
fulling and drying. After the goods enter the 
Washer, they do not require any attention until 
they leave the Dryer. On leaving the Washer, 
the goods fall into a Scray, from which they can 
be picked up by a Scutcher. After they are 
opened by the Scutcher, they pass through a 
pair of heavy Pneumatic Squeeze Rolls and di- 
rectly into the Dryer. 

The use of the Hunter Continuous Washer 
saves space. In some instances, it will do the 
work of ten Dolly Washers in about one-half the 
floor space, and requires less than one-third the 
horse power required to drive its equivalent in 
Dolly Washers. 


Four men should be able to run the Washer, 
Scutcher, Squeeze Rolls and Dryer, as against 
eight or nine men for the same production when 
Dolly Washers are used. 

The Washer is ruggedly built with solid cast 
iron frames machined at contact points, and 
there are anti-friction bearings throughout. 
Heavy rubber covered squeeze rolls are fur- 
nished, which are equipped with either patented 
hydraulic or pneumatic tension control. Whip roll, 
stop motion, etc., are stainless steel. The machine 
can be stopped or started from seven different 
stations on the Washer, and all bowls are driven 
from one side shaft running in anti-friction bear- 
ings. The machine is very versatile, and will handle 
all weights and classes of goods. 

For actual operating figures in well-known mills, 
you are invited to write to 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED 1847 





















Call Ryerson for any kind, shape 
or size of steel you need. Steel for man- 
ufacturing, maintenance or construction 
... all products are available for immediate 


shipment from any one of the ten con- 









































venient Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask 


for a stock list... your guide to steel. 








CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, 


TO IMPROVE YOUR 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Send for bulletin givin f i 
these and other puolemne” Saas 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


_ The ideal tool for cleaning t 
— -~ . civider heads. Made in ca 
uges. ch one co i 
3 Py mes in a leather 


THOMAS & SK 


Principal Products 


Include: 


Bars * Shapes ° Structurals 
Plates * Sheets * Floor Plates 
Alloy Steels * Tool Steels 
Stainless Steel + Screw Stock 
Wire * Mechanical Tubing 
Reinforcing Steels * Shafting 
Babbitt + Nuts * Bolts 
Rivets * Welding Rod * Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 


PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 


PRODUCT 


AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 


_ Accurately made from high 
rial—built to last and to held ee 


Lit 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1119 East 23rd Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 











A Fresh Approach to 
Quality Control 


(Continued from page 81) 


in arithmetic or in some variation in 
sampling or inspection technique. An 
excellent illustration of the latter in 
the writer’s experience was quality con- 
trol on the breaking strength of duck. 
Some time after it was necessary to re- 
place men operators with women in 
this job it was noted that the strength 
of the duck dropped steadily below 
the lower control limits. Investigation 
finally revealed the fact that amount 
of tightening of the jaws of the testing 
machine which the women operators 
applied was enough below that re- 
quired to cause a drop in test results. 
Accordingly, a change in the testing 
technique was made to remedy this. 

























STATE OF STATISTICAL CONTROL. 
We cannot be assured that a state of 
statistical control has been reached 
until a sequence of 25 samples falls 
within control limits. If over a period 
of time 1 out of 35 successive points 
or not more than 2 out of 100 fall 
outside the control limits, then a state 
of control can be assumed for that 
period. 

When the operation of statistical 
control has been completed, it will 
be found—if our estimated standard 
of 1.00 run (upon which manufactur- 
ing costs have been based) was con- 
servative—that the control limits fall 
within, say, + 5% of the average, in- 
stead of + 8%. The standard can then 
be lowered to 1.03 run approximately. 
Such a situation has already been 
pointed out in the discussion of Fig. 2. 

In some manufacturing operations 
the standard values and limits ob- 
tained after controlled manufacturing 
has been reached may fall outside the 
specification limits. If that is the case, 
either the specification must be 
changed or the manufacturing opera- 
tion radically altered to obtain con- 
formance to the specification. When 
the specification is an internal one, 
within one’s plant, it can be changed. 
When the specification is the pur- 
chaser’s, it is unlikely that it can be 
changed and, therefore, the judgment 
used in costing the product may be in 
error. However, the record of experi- 
ence gained from the quality-control 
chart prevents a repetition of this in 
the future. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONTROL-CHART 
METHOD. Six advantages of the con- 
trol-chart method of controlling qual- 
ity in textile manufacturing are as 
follows: 

1. The simple operation of plotting 
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THE SAD CASE OF THE MAN WHO 
EXPECTED PROMPT DELIVERY OF 
NEEDED MACHINES NOT ORDERED 
‘TILL AFTER THE WAR 





A 3-POINT “Peace Program” 
for Textile Manufacturers... 







Make your post-war plans NOW 






don't let peace catch you without definite 



















The textile manufacturer who waits until the war is over 


plans for products, markets, sales and 
to order needed new machines, very probably will find him- 


produc tion. 









self in an awkward situation, to Say the least. The huge 









Decide on new equipment needs NOW backlog of demand for new machines, dammed up by war- 


don't wait until the war is over before time restrictions, will break loose like a flood. Machinery 


making a thorough survey of your produc- manufacturers, still faced with continuing metal shortages, 


tion equipment and deciding what machines will be unable to meet all these requirements promptly. 


must be replaced. Result? A long wait for equipment by those who delayed 














3 Order your new equipment NOW their orders. ' 
b's stk ; lie But the textile manufacturer who takes time now to antici- 
aon t risk serious Gelay In securing necessary 


pate his post-war requirements and place his orders, will he 
new equipment for post-war production. 






° . ’ Ty. . . 
Nietehs ‘nial athe inchs wastectalls wlll ete, in the driver's seat. Without any inte rruption to your cur- 


tinue to be scarce for a long time after the rent war production, you should take stock of your future 





war ends. replacement requirements for dyeing and finishing machines. 


Then place your orders now for prompt delivery as soon as 
















If you are going to need new dyeing and government restrictions are lifted. 


finishing equipment after the war, we ; ‘ 
. ’ ” Ask us about our } Post \“\ ar Pure hase Plan 


earnestly recommend that you place your 






order with us now. Our “Post-war Pur- 


SMITH, DRUM & CO., Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


Smith-Drum Machines Have Always Been a Long Step Ahead...in Design, 
Performance and Sales. 


chase Plan” assures you prompt delivery 
when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 





for complete details of this plan. 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 
mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 


Here’s the Solution to 
Your Bleaching, Dyeing, and 
Finishing Problems! 
Eliminate insoluble soap resists, 
faulty bleaching, stains, uneven 
dyeing, and tendered fabrics. De- 
crease returns, increase production 
with Refinite conditioned water. 
Refinite laboratory and _ technical 
experts will gladly help you analyze 
and correct your special water 

problem. Call upon them now. 


THE REFINITE CORPORATION 


Write for Free Catalog, 107 Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


@ BUTT 
@ BOBBIN 


KEEP your machines at 
top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts 
from our stock. 


And _ hecause 
Lazenby Parts are man- 


Genuine 


ufactured according to 
specifications and design 
drawings, correct fit and 
satisfactory operation are 
assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E.Lee St. Baltimore, Md. 


Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro- 
duction efforts for the duration of the 
War. 


But our research and development 
work is still going ahead and you will 
profit by its results in greatly improved 
machines for yarn throwing, as soon 
as peace returns. 


U. S. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 


U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
FOR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
WORK 


U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
LARGE PACKAGE 


U. S. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 








U. S. aaa: | 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. 


S. A. 


| 


test data on a chart gives to foremen, 
superintendents, and manufacturing 
executives a quick grasp of past, pres- 
ent, and expected future quality levels 
that cannot be obtained merely by tab- 
ulating test data. 

2. If the control limits are exceeded, 
it provides a definite assurance to the 
quality-control engineer or the depart- 
ment head that some change in quality 
has taken place during the manufac- 
turing process. Thus, the question of 
whether or not action should be taken 
is not left to languish in the no man’s 
land of conflicting judgments until the 
product is badly out of control. The 
converse of this is true. If the data 
show that control exists, then time and 
effort should not be spent in further 
reducing variation unless the manufac- 
turing processes be radically changed. 

3. The control-chart technique pro- 
vides a record and assurance of the 
quality of production which safeguards 
against the tyranny of inadequate test- 
ing by the consumer—whether it be 
the Army or Navy, commercial testing 
organization, or textile manufacturer. 
Such testing can be flatly repudiated 
in the face of the manufacturer’s con- 
trol-chart record. 

4. The method of rational sub- 
grouping of data enables the quality- 
control engineer to locate causes of 
trouble sooner than by a non-syste- 
matic method of testing, as the sample 
out of control is associated by time 
with a particular lot of material and 
group of machines. 

5. With controlled manufacture, 
which is shown by the control-chart 
method, variation in product quality 
is that resulting from chance causes 
only, and there is assurance that in 
the future production will maintain 
the same level of variability. There- 
fore, the average levels of quality can 
be brought down near to minimums 
of specifications with assurance that 
the sample of size N (5 bobbins in ex- 
ample given above) taken from pro- 
duction will not fall below the mini- 
mum. Consequently, substantial sav- 
ings are obtained. 

6. Attainment of a state of statis- 
tical control makes it possible to re- 
duce the amount of testing, thereby 
decreasing inspection costs. 

Thus it can be seen that the con- 
trol-chart method of controlling qual- 
ity aids in obtaining better quality 
and greater consumer satisfaction be- 
cause of advantages 1 to 4, and re- 
sults in economies in manufacturing 
because of advantages 5 and 6. 

The foregoing discussion has at 
tempted to show how the contrcl- 
chart method of controlling quality 
can be applied to a typical textile ma- 
ufacturing operation and the adva.- 
tages to be obtained from its use. We 
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The Proctor Dryer for Rayon in Cakes 
may be built to meet individual capacity 
requirements. Illustration shows a two 
row wide machine. 


In view of the high tensile strength required of 
the rayon tire cords so much in demand for vital 
war equipment, the proper drying of this rayon 
is of vital importance. It is in this stage that 
the future usefulness of the rayon can be either 
marred or enhanced. 


Cross section shows interior of a four 
row wide Proctor Dryer for Rayon in 
For .controlling the quality of rayon, Proctor & Schwartz Cakes, and indicates how accurate con- 
research engineers have developed and perfected the Proctor trol is possible in this machine. The 
Dryer for Rayon in Cakes. The design of this machine and the arrows indicate air-circulation across 
technique of its operation are one more result of Proctor Gee wih of the dipee. Coontian of Reat- 
Drying Research. This machine may be arranged to either 
take the rayon through the successive steps of drying, cool- 
ing, regain and conditioning or through drying only and 
deliver it dried with the desired moisture content dependably 
uniform. The superiority of this machine is proved by its close 
control and correct application of air circulation, as well as 
accurate control of temperatures, through the successive 
operations. Conditions may be adjusted to suit any rayon of 
heavy or light denier. 


ing units and direct motor drive fans 
are also shown. 
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Citas 


When you want 
aceurate and depend- 
able automatic tempera- 
ture or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or 
Air Conditioning Systems, callina 
Powers engineer. With over 50 years 
of experience and a very complete 
line of self-operating and air oper- 
ated controls we are well equip- 
ped to fill your requirements, 
Write for Circular 2520 
2807 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


Offices in 47 Cities—See 
your phone directory. 
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should realize, however, that there are 
conditions which affect the utilization 
of these advantages in any type of tex- 
tile activity. They may be classified 
into the following two groups: (1) 
Where the product is not subject to 
immediate, systematic, and quantita- 
tive evaluation of quality and, there- 


fore, is not subject to systematic ac- | 


| ceptance and rejection. (2) Where the 
| product is subject to immediate, syste- 


matic, and quantitative evaluation of 
quality, and, therefore, is subject to 
systematic acceptance or rejection. 


Condition No. 1 has been quite | 


general in the textile industry in the 


past; i.e., goods are produced, but the | 


consumer, in general, does not make 














immediate systematic, and quantita- 


tive determination of their conform- 


ance to quality standards. Instead, the | 


manufacturer is forced to maintain 
quality by the customer’s longtime, 
haphazard, qualitative experience with 
the manufacturer’s output. If, through 
good manufacturing methods, quality 
(for example, wear life of a fabric) is 
maintained at a standard level + 10%, 
it is not likely that increasing uniform- 
itv of product to + 5% will be readily 
discerned by the individual consumer. 
Therefore, if a manufacturer is en- 
joving a profitable business with a qual- 
itv variation of + 10%, the arguments 
toward adoption of methods and 
processes designed to give a more 
uniform production having + 5% vari- 
ation are somewhat abstract, even 
though it might prove over a period of 
vears to show savings because of lower 


claims for defective merchandise. In | 


such situations the need for close con- 
trol or statistical control of quality are 


not readily apparent, unless it happens | 


that competitors adopt quality-control 
techniques which give better products. 

Although many such situations exist 
in textile mills today, there are still 
cogent arguments for adoption of sta- 
tistical quality control in these mills. 
The relationship of each department 
in a mill to the next one in the man- 
ufacturing operation is that of pro- 
ducer and consumer. The picking de- 
partment produces prepared wool for 
its consumer, the card room; the card 
room, for the spinning room; the spin 
ning’ room, for the dyehouse. Even 
though there may be no testing at 
these points or systematic attempts to 
evaluate quality, nevertheless the pro- 
duction of each department is subject 
to immediate, systematic, and some- 
what quantitative evaluation of the 
product in the next department. If the 
stock is not well picked, the card room 


will complain and point to higher costs 


necessary because card speeds must be 
reduced to process the insufficiently 
opened and blended stock. If the rov- 


ing is not well carded, the spinning | 
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RAYON or NYLON 
CAKE TRUCK 


Simplifies 





steaming of cakes and 
increases yarn handling efficiency. 

Trucks made to order to fit your 
own ovens in capacities from 75 to 
98 cakes. Polished brass arms hold 
and protect the yarn cakes. Strong 
easy rolling casters assure free move- 
ment of truck from oven to machines. 
What are your needs—Let us serve 
you. 


Write for prices now. 


Wayne Manufacturing Co. 


Honesdale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Mill Supplies 





ESTABLISHED ‘1904 


MEANS THE BEST IN | 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
WOOLEN & SPECIALTY YARNS 


Falls Wldllr 


WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 





SELL DIRECT 
STANLEY PORTER—NEW YORK 


257 4TH AVENVE 


H. R. SHIRLEY—PHILADELPHIA 


C. M. PATTERSON-CHICAGQO 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET 
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an economical rubbe 





Dispersions Process, Inc. 


I D 


in wi 
ater @® dispersions 


1230 SIXTH 
AVENUE, N 

’ EW YORK 
20, N. Y 
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Bic things are expected 
in 1944~in world affairs, and in 
industry. 


Behind the scenes, research and 
technical development work have 
gone on, even as demands have 
grown and accumulated. New and 
higher standards in industrial air 
conditioning will, one day soon, be- 
come realities. 


CREPES Oo BAHNSON CO. 


886 OREWRY ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


S3 WORTH ST. 9376 WEST Gru ST. 
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"Scourcleans’ are effective cleaning 


compounds applicable to all natural 


fibers and synthetics. 


Makes scouring more efficient — 
Activates the soap — 
Cleans quickly and “thoroughly — 
Does the work soap alone cannot — 
Reduces consumption of soap — 

Mildly alkaline — will not affect fibers 

in any harmful way. 


et 


We invite you to try the "Scourcleans”. 
Ask for free sample for trial on type of 


work you are doing. 


Our Technical Department is at your 
service. 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Two views of Bahnson 
Humiduct - Precipitron 
Textile Installation 


Bahnson has perfected improved sys- 
tems of air conditioning for worker 
comfort, and production efficiency 

. as in the new HUMIDUCT sys- 
tem, available with electrostatic air 
cleaning, heating, cooling, dehumid- 
ifying, or in any combination—auto- 
matically controlled. 


1944 is a good year to make plans 
for ‘‘air superiority’’ in your plant— 


after the war. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


VETO 


as ENCES ERR 


703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO.,LTD. 
WESTFIELD, N. Jd. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


What Makes a 
Mailing Click? 


Advertising men agree ... the list 
is more than half the story. 
McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by 
leading manufacturers and indus- 
trial service organizations, direct 
your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to key purchasing 
power. 


In view of present day difficulties 
in maintaining your own mailing 
lists, this efficient personalized 
service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market 
coverage you need and want. In- 
vestigate today. 


mse 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION © 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 











_ by management, 


| matic, and quantitative evaluation of 








| mendous job in educating industria 


and Condition 1 gradually to diminish 





| and testing, one would expect a grad: 


| by all industry. 








department complains of allowances 
that must. be made to spinners for 
their lowered’ production. Thus, it is 
seen that even in mills where the need 
for closely controlling final product 
quality is not sufficient to induce action 
closely controlling 
quality within departments of the mil] 
can be appreciated and the econ 
omies effected demonstrated relatively 
quickly. 

Condition No. 2—Immediate, syste- 













quality, in general, has developed in 
the textile industry in the last 10 to 
20 years. It is obvious that the more 
stringent the inspection of the product 
and comparison of it with standards, 
the greater is the need for controlled 
manufacturing. Excluding the inter 
departmental relationships as a stimu. 
ulus to controlled quality, there arc 
three important factors in the textil 
industry today which provide immedi. 
ate, systematic, and quantitative eval-f 
uation of quality. They are: 


1. The Army and Navy specifica. 
tion, inspection, and test methods. 

2. Growth of the commercial and 
buying organization testing labora 
tories for testing and inspection of cli- 
ents or company purchases. 

3. Development and growth within 
textile manufacturing organizations of 
quality-control departments which test 
and evaluate purchases of textile mate. 
rial from other textile mills. 

Because of the emphasis that the 
Army and Navy place on purchase by 
specification and checking of quality 
of purchases by systematic inspection 
























ual adoption of these techniques after 
the war, especially by large buying 
organizations, where the personnel in 
charge of purchasing may have held 
similar posts during the war in Quarter 
master Depots. The Office of Produc 
tion Research and Control of the Wa 
Production Board has done a tte 











personnel throughout the “country i 
statistical quality control. The effect c 
this educational program will be fel 
\ y. Therefore, we may ¢\ 

‘ct Condition 2 to become an estal 
pect Condition 2 to become an estal 
ished fact in textile manufacturing 











In 


The control chart method of contro 
ling quality during production will ait 
in ‘the solution of the many quali 
problems accompanying this new co! 
dition in the textile industry. 







Further details on the control-; chart method are 








in the following publications: ‘‘A.S.T.M ee 1 a 
Presentation of Data,’’ American Society for Testilé 
Materials, Philadelphia, ‘‘American War St andaré 
Zi.1 and Z1.2—Guide for Quality Control and Contr 
Chart Method of Analyzing Data,’’ and ‘‘Am 
War Standard Z1.3—Control Chart Method of Con 
Ing Quality During Production,’’ American Standar 
Association, New York. Other publication cited 


Army Ordnance, Vol. XXV, No. 1! 
July-August, 1943, “Quality through Inspection,”” ‘ 
Rupert Gause; and ‘‘Statistical Method from the Vie! 
point of Quality Qontrol,’”” W. A. Shewhart and W 
Edwards Deming, The Graduate School, U. S. Depa! 
nent of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


above article are 
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@ The period of hurry—the need for faster 
production—won’t be over with the war. 
Post-war work will impose its demands too. 
Get an Improved wright SPEEDIVAY Elec- 
tric Hoist as soon as possible for both now and 
tomorrow. Because it speeds up work and 
makes jobs easier, wricHt’s SPEEDWAY 
saves labor time, cuts handling costs—quickly 
pays for itself. 

Women workers in war plants especially 
appreciate the push-button ease with which 
the wricHt SPEEDWAY is operated. The 
SPEEDWAY helps them maintain their 
morning vigor throughout the afternoon. 


The SPEEDWAY Electric is a sturdy, light 
weight, cable hoist, designed for fast lifting on 
assembly floors and for general use. Designed 
with spur gear construction, magnetic con- 
trol, and mechanical features found only in 
the more expensive production-type hoists. 
Yet it is priced economically low. 

Talk to your wRIGHT distributor about 
SPEEDWAY’s advantages. He is listed in 
your classified telephone directory. 


WRIGHT. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Portland, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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How DEVOPAKE hides and 
covers any surface in just one coat! 


And amazing 7s the word for the way maintenance men 
voted Devopake the “Paint of the Year’ in 1943. 

Looking ahead with you into this new year, we feel safe in 
promising a reasonable supply of Devopake for essential 
painting in 1944. Supply problems are tough at times — as 
you well know. And, at the moment, we are working against 
a backlog of many thousands of gallons of Devopake. But 
difficulties put a premium on ingenuity and we count on 
being resourceful enough to supply you with this amazing 
paint for all necessary jobs. 


DEVOE PAINT 


The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





TYPE TLBT DYE KETTLE 
for SPUN RAYONS & BLENDS 


Promotes that wool like hand. Extra large drum type reel 

helps goods balloon, move around and change folds, while 

Multi-Grip partially knurled surface (Pat. Pend.) prevents 

slipping. 

Wide adaptability and substantial savings in dyestuffs. 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


INCORPORATED 


Foot of Suffolk Street --- Lowell, Mass 








Textile Industry Takes Renegotiation 
Complaints to Congress 
(Continued from page 93) 


in the state in which they were sold first. This would 
cover both cotton and wool but generally not the final 
products made from them. Exemptions on agricultural 
commodities would go back to business done after April 
28, 1942. 

The new over-all War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board which would centralize control over renegotiations 
and review certain decisions of renegotiators, now handled 
by individual departments having contracts with indus 
tries, would be composed of five members, representing 
respectively the War, Navy, and Treasury Departments, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the Maritime 
Commission. The Senate Finance Committee recom. 
mends that a member of the War Production Board be 


| included. 


When Government And contractors or subcontractors 


| disagree on renegotiatibn, there is now provision for a 


review of the case by/the central Board as well as the 
courts. ‘The House pill would permit contractors and 
subcontractors to takejtheir case to the United States Tax 
Court for consideratjon. This Court would start from 
the beginning of the case with no reference to what rene- 
gotiators had decided already. The Court could raise, 
lower, or leave unchanged the amount of excessive profits 
that had already been decided; and its decision would be 
final. At the insistence of the Treasury, the Senate Finance 
Committee recommended the Court of Claims as the 
agency best suited to hear the appeals of contractors. 
The House bill stipulates that an appeal could be made 


| to the Tax Court on a ruling handed down under the old 
| procedure. 
| even though both Government and contractor had previ- 
| ously reached a settlement. 


This means that a case could be reopened, 


The proposed retroactive 
amendments to the law, it is estimated, would cost the 
Government about $500,000,000 in refunds to contractor 
already renegotiated. 

The Senate Committee directed that profits remaining 


| to war contractors, after estimated income and exces 


profits taxes, should be considered in determining whether 


| the profits are excessive and should be renegotiated. 


The House bill states that renegotiation proceedings 


| would have to be started within one year after the end 


of the fiscal year of excessive profits or within one yeat 
after financial statements are filed by the contractor 0 
subcontractor, whichever date is later. The Government. 


| in turn, must reach a decision on any case within a yea 


after beginning proceedings or drop the case, unless con 
tinued by mutual agreement. This does not apply to: 
review by the Board. ‘The House bill terminates rene 
gotiation powers with the end of hostilities. The Senate 
Committee, at this writing, is still in the process of con 


| sidering the “cut-off” date. 


Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson stated 
recently before the Senate Finance Committee tha 
$5,300,000,000 had been saved by the Government 
recapture of industry profits. He admitted that a large 
part of that figure would have come to the Treasury 0 
excess profits if there had been no price adjustment lav, 
but estimated a net saving of $1,500,000,000 had actual’ 
resulted from renegotiation. It was noted that no met 
tion was made of the probable further taxes the Feder! 
Government might have recaptured from corporate div! 
dends that would have come out of disallowed profits 
nor of the expense of industry involved in renegotiatio! 
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Your machinery, will have endured the continuous 
P strain of war production. Naturally, you will desire that 
it shall be made adequate to fulfil the increased de- 
mands for clothing of all kinds. 


end 
VCal 
a As makers of machinery for the production of Worsted 
ea Yarns on both the English and Continental Systems, we 


shall be ready to put your plant in perfect order and 
so ensure maximum quality and quantity in post-wosr 





output. 





WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND ®° 
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‘NEWS ABOUT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
| Aridye Corp., with offices in 





Obermaier — 





Model KRAG 407 Twin Package Spindles, Machine with Carrier. 


The spindles on the model KRAG are placed horizontally on car- 
rier, which makes for easy loading and unloading. 
Two packages are loaded on one spindle, so that any desired 








Fair- Lawn, N. J., Rock Hill, 


S°C.; and Providence, R. I., a 4 


subsidiary of Interchemical 
Corp., has purchased the busi- 
ness of Phoenix Color & 
Chemical Co., Paterson, N. J., 
taking over the newly acquired 
plant on Dec. 11. That plant 
is now being operated as the 
Phoenix Color Division of 
Aridye. M. Lincoln Schafer, 
who has been president of 
Phoenix, will continue in 
charge. Kenneth L. Dorman 
will be plant manager. 


National Starch Products, 
Inc., have removed their New 
York offices to 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.—Jno. A. McPher- 
son has withdrawn from his 
engineering partnership as of 













flow of dye liquor can be obtained by the use of larger capacity Nov. 10. He has been with 
pumps. Sirrine for 41 years. 
This model is ideal for the dyeing of tubes of cones as the aod cal} , i. has 
outer circumference of the loaded cones increases in direct pro- \ Ca co ee surat C. H. PATRICK. who is. nor for s 
i i f t df f th merican Cyanamid Co., New ones 
ee nT a ee eee York, has purchased from In- ee ee a bane 
The special feature of this machine is the built-in indirect heating terchemical Corp. its United Peng ee ve Easiee,” ss the 
cylinder which makes for even temperatures oe the a Color & Pigment Division, South with headquarters of San 
— and consequent level dyeings of any shades sensitive to Newark, N. J.. the business of ery, 4. Ca 0s venevted tata pte 
a time, it reduces the liquor ratio to a minimum which will be continued with- eee - _—_ = be 
thereby producing most economical dyeings, especially with vat out change. m1 forme - a il <a 
colours. E. I. du Pont de Nemours ‘S? a or tye texte tam 
Bui 5 of & Co., Electrochemicals Dept., ee fod p 
Ider Wilmington, Del., has reap- : 
. ™ ° . : ois a2 rT ~ 7 2 ne , ns 
: pointed Milton Kutz as acting N. C., by Fred B. McFalls ani 5@V! 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines assistant general manager after John T. Houren, to promote 
an absence of 18 months for the sale of newly developed 
for his health. and patented textile machinen; f 
* : ae . f which the company will d@ or 1 
Beams « Packages * Rawstock °¢ Skeins Sonoco Products Co.—C. H. ° pan} 
g Campbell, vice president in the greater past of the manus of pe 
° charge of sales, has been ap- a Cee, produc 
. . ted by National War La- Wi! be the new Vay lease ma 
Centrifugal Extractors and Driers Dae , hine used in warpi 
bor Board as an industry mem- CMe used in warping. 
; * ber of the Fourth Regional National Oil Products . ; 
War Labor Board with head- Harrison, N. J.—Dr. Donalé or | 
Centrifugal Pumps quarters in Atlanta, Ga. He Price, technical director of th tainet 
° will spend one week out of company’s Organic Research 
every five in Atlanta. Laboratory, addressed | the 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines E. I. duPont de Nemours & = estern Maryland Section 0 ' ; 
- Co., Wilmington, Del., has the American Chemical O84 
appointed Frank Sanderson ciety at the Algonquin Hote other 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes MacGregor to be general man- Cumberland, Md., Nov. 12 
Y ae ait Mitel ager of the Electrochemicals 
Ts Gree WennraEnee Department, succeeding Dr. E. 
* A. Rykenboer, who retired aeeeeee CORP. 7 
. . wg Dec. 31 on account of ill 1, in association wi 
All Subject to R Priorit “ei for s 
ceietietiane ities health. Mr. MacGregor joined — chemical, rubber ae Be 5 
* duPont in 1916. He was ge ee oar prog 
oe ae : chemical engineering pro 
lately assistant general man-  fegsion's "1943 Award ft 
Standard abricators ager of the Electrochemicals Chemical Achievement" for if 
Department. significant contributions to th for rr 
INCORPORATED Emmons Loom Harness Co., —8y"thetic rubber industry. Th to th 
Lawrence, Mass., has recently ae “—— York ne trengi 
; ee . aos eee ec. in New York a 
355 WALTON AVENUE «© NEW YORK, N. Y. ae ta tee “ - dawn spouse tr Glee ha 
Pee a a a + PO es 5788 and Metallurgical Engineering “tren 
Replacement Parts For Existing is located at ’. O. Box 2259, — Celanese contributed to the dm 
: : in Lima. velopment of the butadient ‘ng 
Machines Can Be Furnished McFalls-Houren Mfg. Co, , Process. 
has been organized at Gastonia, aa 
TY XT] 
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NATIONAL 
_ supplies large quantities of 
ADHESIVES & SS PRODUCTS 





for the protective packaging of 
HuMmaN Bioop 


foe forming moisture-vapor-proof 


cartons for PLAsrer oF Paris (bone 
setting). 





for ‘raretnienlt labeling sl vials, 


ampules, bottles, etc. 


for sterilization-proof sealing of 


now 


Cf bandages, cotton, etc. 


1 the 
Salis. 


these ey : 
tric! fr sizing surgical gauze. 


chni- 


for promoting the growth of life- 
ani saving PENICILLIN. 


mote == 
Jies | 


\| da for making & sealing envelopes 
anu of powdered sulfa drugs. 











mali for labeling molded plastic con- 
tainers of malaria preventive. 


Sof for molding sulfa, aspirin, and 
lotel® §= other tablets. 





{pe for sealing & labeling immersion- 
eiv@® proof shipping cases and liners. 


8 
yr i 


for many other purposes important 


Th to the Mepicat DepaRTMENT in 
at [~=—«s‘reating the wounded, comforting 
nicl the sick, combating disease, 
a -trengehening the weak, and mend- 
ent 98 the broken of body or spirit. 


DID YOU KNOW? 
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THE U. S. ARMY 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
soothes PAIN ... saves LIVES 


RMY doctors, nurses, ambulance drivers, stretcher 

bearers ...with utter disregard for their own personal 

safety... work tirelessly to soothe pain and save lives on 
the battlefronts. 


Medical Supply Officers here at home procure what is 
needed to carry on... under the most difficult of condi- 


tions ...this great work of mercy. 


National is proud of its record with the Medical Depart- 
ment... its humble contribution to the gigantic task of 
supplying field and base hospitals with life-saving medi- 


caments . . . safely, efficiently, and on time. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS 


| INCORPORATED 
270 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16 - N.Y. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. - BOSTON, MASS. + CHICAGO, ILL. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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RAYON and 


Coitified CLIMATE 


PRODUCT of research and imag- 
ination, Rayon started from scratch. 
No traditions like—‘“‘We have 


always done it this way.” 


RAYON would never have been 
what it is without Air Conditioning. 
Meaning Air Conditioning of the 
right sort, designed for the work it 
had to do—by engineers of experi- 
ence who could recognize what the 


work was. 


In Rayon Processing 


Quality is continued— 
Quantity is quickened— 
Costs are clipped— 


by PARKS Certified Climate 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 


Laren ara sas Ss SS 








NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


“The Chemistry of Surface 
Active Agents.” 


Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York, plans the erection 
of a new plant near Corpus 
Christi, Texas, for large scale 
production of a wide range of 
chemicals. The plant, expect- 
ed to cost in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000, will be built 
with private funds and is ex- 
pected to be in operation dur- 
ing the latter part of this year. 
The 300-acre site is at Bishop, 
in Neuces County, about mid- 
way between Corpus Christi 
and Kingsville. Among the 
chemicals to be manufactured 
are acetic acid, acetone, 
methanol and formaldehyde. 
Completion of the Texas pro- 
ject will give Celanese _ its 
eighth plant. At present the 
corporation has yarn producing 
plants at Cumberland, Md., 
and Narrows, Va.; a yarn spin- 
ning plant at Burlington, N.C.; 
weaving mills at New London, 
Conn., Williamsport, Pa., and 
Staunton, Va., and a_ plastics 
plant at Newark, N. J. 


Solvay Process Co.—Richard 
G. Zimmer, formerly of Solvay 
Process Co., Baton Rouge, La., 
has been appointed manager of 
Brunner Mound Canada, Ltd., 
Amherstburg, Ont. He _ suc- 
ceeds C. K. MacFetridge, who 
has been transferred to the 
head office of Solvay Process 
Co. at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Charles B. Paulus, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who for a number 
of years was associated with 
Laconia (N. H.) Needle Co., 
as Southern and Middle At- 
lantic States representative, is 
no longer connected with 
them. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Quartz 
Co. has added Harold R. Hay, 
formerly with the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Northern Re- 


FRANK SANTELLI, private U. S. 
Army, now in the Pacific theater 
and previously in the sales de- 
partment of Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Co., who, while 
on duty in a remote island, found 
three W. & G. lockstitch sewing 
machines mounted on 7B indi- 
vidual tables in active use in a 
native village, hundreds of miles 
from usual trade routes. He 
said they were being very skill- 
fully used. 


gional L, aboratory, Peoria, IIl., 
to its sales development staff. 


Seal-Sac, Inc., Fall River, 
Mass., has moved its executive 
offices from Fall River to New 
York at 6 East 39th St. The 
plant at Fall River and branch 
offices at Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco will remain 
at present locations. 


Nuodex Products Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has added Harry 
W. Howard to its staff. Mr. 
Howard who has been with 
Egyptian Lacquer Co. and Val- 
entine & Co. on research prob- 
lems, has lately been with the 
Chemical Division of WPB. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Columbia Chemical Division, 
has completed the erection of 
the largest chlorine plant ever 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., Philadelphia—The Army-Navy "E" 
award was made to this company on Oct. 29 by Lt. Col. Purchell 
of Army and Lt. Lapres of Navy. Above is shown the unfurling 
of the "E" pennant by J. C. Morgan, general manager (left) and 
Henry S. Walters (right) as W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president of 
the company, Lt. Col. Purchell and Lt. Lapres look on. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHARLOTTE CHICAGO PROVIDENCE LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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CAN 


Factoring 
SOLVE 
POST WAR PROBLEMS 








Credit checking will become more 





and more difficult after the war 
due to changing economic con- 


ditions. 


Likewise the need for more work- 
ing capital to increase production 
and sales in order to meet com- 


petition will be necessary. 


With nearly ninety years of serv- 
ice to Manufacturers, Merchants 
and Selling Agents, we offer a 
plan to relieve credit and finan- 


cial worries. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


1854 FACTORS 1944 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 





Southern Corres pondent 


Clarence Knowles, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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ORDNANCE BANNER TO ACME STEEL CO., CHICAGO—Award 
was made on Nov. 22 in recognition of the company's supplying 
Ordnance with normal and emergency demands promptly and with 
the greatest degree of cooperation. Capt. L. C. McEvoy (shown 
at left), an Ordnance officer, made the presentation ’> employee 
representatives of the Acme office and factory. 


built as a single unit east of 
the Mississippi River. The H. 
K. Ferguson Co., New York, 
were the engineers and build- 
ers. Located at Natrium, W. 
Va., the new plant was con- 
structed on schedule and has 
been in operation for more 
than a month. It was financed 


by Defense Plant Corp. The 

plant also produces caustic 

soda as a co-product. 
Interchemical Corp., New 


York, has organized the Trade 
Sales Division to become the 
official outlet for all consum- 
er products developed by In- 
terchemical, its divisions and 
subsidiaries, with home offices 
and factory at Paterson, N. J. 

Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia—Practical aspects 
of automatic control will be 
discussed in a series of talks 
to be given during the winter 
by W. H. Steinkamp, assistant 
general sales manager of Brown 
Instrument Co. ‘The first of 
these lectures was given by Mr. 
Steinkamp on Nov. 19 before 
the Engineers Club of Detroit, 
Mich. 


American Viscose Corp., 
New York, is distributing a 
series of informative leaflets to 
give consumers and _ retailers 
basic information about rayon 
and how to.care for rayon gar- 
ments to obtain maximum wear 
and serviceability. Largely in 
response to requests, more than 
2,500,000 of the leaflets have 
been distributed to date. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has appointed J. 
Handly Wright of Birming- 
ham, Ala., as director of its De- 
partment of Industrial and 
Public Relations, effective Dec. 
1. For the last 44 years Mr. 
Wright has served as execu- 
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tive vice-president of Associated 
Industries of Alabama. In his 
new position with Monsanto 
he will have charge of advertis- 
ing, public relations, industrial 
and labor relations, safety pro- 
gram, and company publica. 
tions. 










American Pulley Co., Phila- 
delphia, reports that Archie 
Chandler, vice-president, _ has 
retired from active sales man- 
agement of the company, but 
will continue as vice-president, 
returning to his former home 
in San Francisco, where he will 
direct the company’s sales and 
service on the West Coast. He 
has been with the firm since 
1915. Frank E. Brown, for 15 
years assistant sales manager, 
has been named to succeed Mr. 
Chandler as general sales man- 
ager. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio—Charles H. Kavanel has 
been appointed manager of the 
Truck and War Products De- 
partment of the National Sales 
and Service division. He suc- 
ceeds E. F. Tomlinson, re 
cently named general managet 
of the Industrial Products Sales 
Division. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., ob 
served its golden anniversary on 
Oct. 28 and received its Army: 
Navy “E” for excellence i 
production on that day. No 
special anniversary ceremonies 
were held because War De 
partment rules forbid any other 
observance on the day the “E” 
award is received. ‘The fim, 
which has operated for 50 veats 
without the loss of a_ single 
working day, started in_ the 
middle of a depression, with 
40 employees in a_ building 
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KOPAN creates a richer, a fuller, a more serviceable rayon — with an abrasion 
t resistance far greater than the original fabric. « « « KOPAN is new and 


1 
la 
: versatile. It has exciting possibilities for dress goods, damasks, shirtings and 
ny other fabrics. If you're looking for a “lift” to your production and your prof- 
- its — ask about KOPAN now. Our technical staff is ready to cooperate. 


: HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ee Chemicals for Every Phase of Textile Processing 
. / 1440 BROADWAY + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Change with the Times 
CLUTSOM HIGHSPEED 
SHUTTLELESS LOOM 


We are still planning for War but many 
execuiives are planning ahead for Peace 


too. 


Vast production of narrow fabrics will 
he needed after the war and the trade will 
go to those mills best equipped. It is time 


to consider weaving in the modern way, time 





to discard the old. time to think in terms 






of speed and high production at lower cost. 





Time to change with the Times. 






Why not 


let us give you a demonstration 





of weaving in the modern way—those old 






type looms must be wearing out under the 






wartime beating they are taking. 


CLUTSOM MACHINES INC. 


205 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone MUrray Hill 4-2327 
FACTORY: Springdale, Connecticut 




















50x 150 ft. The company 
now opcrates in over 1,000,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, and has 
1,330 of its staff in the Armed 
Services. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has promoted 
O. O. Lewis, formerly branch 
manager at Atlanta, to the po- 
sition of assistant general sales 
manager of the company at 
Chicago. G. N. Van Epps, 
formerly manager of the Dicscl 
Department, Chicago branch, 
has been promoted to manager 
of branch at Atlanta. 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., as established a cen- 
tral research laboratory near 
Wilmington to allow for neces- 
sary extension of research pro- 
grams vital to the war effort 
and to relieve the crowded con- 
ditions of present facilities. Dr. 
R. S. Rose, Jr., present director 
of the Atlas research laboratory 
facilities at Reynolds, Pa., will 
be the director of the new 
central laboratory, the first unit 
of which is nearly complete. 

General Electric Co., New 
York, has appointed Frank W. 
Warner to succeed Henry M. 
Richardson as chief enginecr of 
the Plastics Divisions. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
New York, has appointed Rob- 
ert T. Dunlap as general su- 
perintendent of the Buffalo 
Works of the company. Mr. 
Dunlap was recently appointed 
assistant to the president of 
Wickwire and now assumes his 
new duties to replace the for- 
mer Buffalo general superin- 
tendent, William A. Steel, re- 
signed. 


Cochrane Steam Specialty 
Co., Boston, Mass., have add- 
ed Joseph L. Dudley to their 
organization. Mr. Dudley was 
formerly with Jackson & More- 
land Engineers and with Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp. 

Wheelco Instruments Co., 
Chicago, has added the Coch- 
rane Steam Specialty Co., Bos- 
ton, to serve with George W. 
Hall, the company’s present 


New England representative. 
C. L. Clark, formerly at the 


company’s Cleveland office, 
has been placed in charge of a 
western New York office in 
Buffalo. Charles D. Mount has 
been named sales and service 
representative for southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky, 
with headquarters in Cincin- 
nati, while H. E. Holling has 
been appointed northwestern 


Illinois representative with 
headquarters in Peoria. 
Cowles Detergent Co., 


Cleveland, has appointed C., 
W. MacMullen, formerly with 


NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 








C. V. TOPLIFFE, who has been 
appointed manager of the Bos- 
ton district office of Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Topliffe started with Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., in 1924 at the 


main plant. 


Rohm & Haas Co., as its tech- 
nical director. 

Cocker Machinery & Foun- 
dry Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 
purchased from Jacob Ziskind 
the business of the former T. 
C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, 
Mass., which will be moved to 
Gastonia where the Entwistle 
line of warpers, beamers, etc., 
and replacement parts will be 
made. 

National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
has transferred Lawrence H. 
Fictt from the Buffalo plant to 
be director of New Products 
Division of sales department, 
at New York. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
New, York.—E. M. Allen has 
retired as president but con- 
tinues as chairman of the 
board. He is succeeded as pres- 
ident by G. W. Dolan, execu- 
tive vice-president since 1941. 

Woburn Chemical Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., is new name 
of Woburn Degreasing Co. of 
N. J. 

Wyandotte (Mich.) Chem- 
icals Corp. reports that I. H. 
Taylor, vice president in charge 
of sales, has resigned to devote 
his entire time to his duties as 
president of Merchants Chem- 
ical Co. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 
New York, has appointed Sum- 
ner H. Williams as manager of 
its southern office at Charlotte 
succeeding the late B. A. Sti- 
gen. Mr. Williams was assist- 
ant manager at Charlotte for 
many years. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed Leon R. Ludwig 
as manager of its motor divi- 
sion. He succeeds R. W. 
Owens, resigned. 
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Textiles Need Alkalies 


Fae ein 
& Silk and rayon for parachutes wool for clothing 


cotton for countle’s essentials. Whatever natural 
or synthetic fabric our rai etit oleae esse el 
can be sure alkalies and related products have been 
used in one or more eS SS of manufacture i) 


war as in peace alkalies are indispensable! 


KIER 
BOILING 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 4tééalics and Chemical Products 


Vanufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
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NEWS ABOUT 


J. Lee Bausher, president of 
Infants Socks, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., has been named. chief of 
the children’s hosiery unit of 
the Hosiery Section of WPB. 

H. J. Haynsworth, Jr., i 
president and treasurer of the 
newly-organized Ottary Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Greenville, S. C., 
recently chartered to manufac- 
ture and convert textiles. Paul 
Farmer is secretary. 


John R. Crawford, formerly 
vice-president and sales man- 
ager, has succeeded George R. 
Urquhart as president of Man- 
ville-Jenckes Corp., Manville, 
R. I, and C. R. Steedman 
succeeds him as treasurer. Mr. 
Urquhart has resigned to be- 
come vice president of Com- 
mercial Investment Trust of 
New York. He was originally a 
banker and became associated 
with the textile firm as its re- 
ceiver in 1931. Mr. Crawford 
has been with the firm for 30 
years, starting in 1909 as an 
office boy. 

Donald J. Brightman has 
been appointed general sales 
manager of the Textile Divi- 
sion of United States Rulber 
Co., in charge of sales and dis- 
tribution of all products: tow 
being made in the company’s 
five textile mills. 

Dr. William P. Jacobs, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association 


of South Carolina, has been 
named by the Federal Securit; 
Agency as one of a committee 
of seven to draft a national 
physical fitness program. 

Frank H. Deknatel has been 
elected vice president of Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet  Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn. Mr. 
Deknatel will also continue in 
his capacity as treasurer of the 
company. 

John E. Reeves, nephew of 
the president, John M. Reeves, 
was elected a director and a 
vice president at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Mills mill at 
Greenville, S. C. 


George S. Elliott, secretary- 
treasurer of Dallas Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., was elected 
president of the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association 
by the directors on Dec. 17 to 
fill the unexpired term of D. 
H. Morris Jr., who died early 
in the month. Mr. Elliott was 
previously vice president of the 


association. J. T. Phillips, 


C. W. Bendigo Joins 
TEXTILE WORLD Staff 


On Jan. I, C. W. Bendigo, for- 
merly of Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., and a contributor 
of ten-years' standing to the 
columns of TEXTILE WORLD, 
joined this publication's editorial 
staff in New York. 

Mr. ‘Bendigo was born and 
reared in Pennsylvania. He at- 
tended Ursinus College and later 
the University of North Carolina, 
where he completed a course in 
journalism. After a brief experi- 
ence as newspaper reporter in 
Greensboro, N. C., he became 
connected with the Adams- 
Millis Corp., High Point, N. C.. 
and later joined Glen Raven Silk 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., to be- 


come eventually assistant superintendent of that plant. 

In 1935 he took a position with Burlington Mills, Mooresville, 
N. C., first as throwster on crepes, later as assistant technician, and 
finally as superintendent of its largest combination yarn plant. !n 
1940, he went to Judson Mills, forming its technical and engineering 
department with the title of superintendent of research. While at 
Judson he coordinated a similar department at Laurens Cotton 
Mills and was technical advisor to Abbeville Mills. 
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Ar E YOU having trouble eliminating spotting, 
streaking and white edges? Then you ought to switch 
from dry salt to brine. You see... brine disperses 
evenly throughout the vat...there are no undis- 
solved crystals to ruin the dye-lot. Only you must 
use a 100% saturated brine. 


“And that’s easy when you install a Lixate Dis- 
solver! [t produces a brine of absolutely 100% satu- 
ration and 100% clar- 
ity—a brine unobtain- 
able with ordinary 
stirring-type devices — 
whether manual or 
machine operated. ‘To 
prove Lixate Brine’s 
100% 
your own satisfaction, 


saturation to 


you need but take a 
single reading with a 
salometer! 

ae “Further, a Lixator 
“Here’s the Lixator installed a: 


the Warren Fabrics Co., Inc., 
West Warren, Mass.” 


will cut your costs. It 


requires no power for 


it has no moving parts! And it doesn’t cost you a for- 
tune to install. In fact, you merely lease the Lixator 
at a very nominal annual sum. Then up goes the 
efficiency of your operation and down go produc- 
tion costs. The Lixator requires 10% to 20% less salt 
—utilizes inexpensive Sterling Rock Salt. 


“Not only will the Lixator help you to achieve 
level dyeing ... it will give you perfect zeolite water 
softener regeneration every time. You couldn’t ask 
for more!” 


“Let me send you this new 36-page fully- 
illustrated booklet on the Lixate Process 
for making brine. It gives you all the 
facts—installations, brine tables, diagrams, 
formulas. Just write for your copy!” 


ZELIXATE Zeee 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


for making brine 
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VARIABLE SPEED Zl 
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ALL IN \| COMPACT UNIT 


* This is the REEvEs Motodrive. It is a complete, stream- 
lined variable speed power plant consisting of constant 
speed motor—any standard make—variable speed mech- 
anism, and gear reducer. Installed on any production 
machine, it provides highly efficient driving power at 
variable speeds—not just a few step-speeds, but any speed 
between predetermined limits. . . . The Motodrive is one 
unit in a complete line built by REEves. So important are 
these variable speed units to manufacturing and finishing 
processes that they are standardly furnished on most 
leading makes of textile machines. Easily installed on 
machines in service. Send for copy of new Catalog W.435. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


a: 





VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 
for provicing infinite, accu- 
rate speed flexibility over 
wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 incl. 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY 
converts any standard con- 
stant speed motor to a vari- 
able speed drive. 


MOTCDRIVE combines motor, 
speed varying mechanism 
and reduction gears in single 
unit. Speed ratios 2:1 to 6:1. 


Maa Ta UO) 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


president and treasurer of Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
Ala., treasurer of the associa- 
tion was elected vice president 
| which he will hold in addition 
| to the treasurership. Terms ex- 
| pire in April, 1944. 

R. G. Knowland, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production 
for Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., New York, resigned Jan. 
1 after 15 years with the com- 
pany. He will retire to his 
home in the Berkshires. 

Joseph F. Merten has tre- 
signed from Burlington Mills 
to join the rayon division of 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York, 
where he will be associated 
with quality control work. 


John Shireman, chief of the 
Knit Goods Branch of WPB 
and H. Gordon Mullen, con- 
sultant to that branch, have 
resigned. Mr. Mullen has _ be- 
come assistant to the presi- 
dent, T. H. Muller, of Julius 
Kayser & Co. 

William M. _ Pittendreigh, 
formerly on research staff of 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., has been promoted to 
superintendent of research, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Bendigo, who 
resigned that position to be- 
come assistant editor of 
| ‘TextiteE Wortp, as detailed 
| in another page of this depart- 
| ment. 








Henry L. Holshouser, asso- 
|ciated with Finer Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., for the last 14 years, 
has been promoted to vice 
president of the company. He 
will also be superintendent. 


R. Z. Cates, president of 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., is president of the new 
Southeast Air Lines, Spartan- 
burg, recently organized with 
authorized capitalization —_ of 
$50,000. 

Ruth Joan Schoenberg has 
been made executive vice presi- 
dent of Marvin Textile Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York in charge 
of sales and promotional ac- 
tivity. This new organization 
will concentrate on research and 
| planning, styling and mer- 
|chandising of quality fabrics. 
| W. Donald Munson, vice 
| president and general manager 
of Southern Chemical Cotton 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
| been elected president, succeed- 
ing D. Hewitt Wood, who has 
| retired at his own request. 

Homer Whelchel of the 
Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
elected chairman for 1944 of 
the South Central Section of 
the American Association of 





Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
He succeeds Jack Anderson of 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Ross. 
ville, Ga. J. A. Crumley, of 
Hosiery Processing Co., is the 
new vice chairman. 


Boyce C. Bond, textile dye 
chemist for General Dyestuff 
Corp., has been elected chair. 
man of the Philadelphia Sec. 
tion of the American Associa. 
tion of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. He succeeds James 
P. Conaway, purchasing agent 
of Delta Finishing Co. Arthu 
W. Etchells, of Helwig Silk 
Dyeing Co., is the new vice 
chairman. 

Max Mann of Monarch 
Piece Dye Works, New York, 
has been elected president of 
the Salesmen’s Association of 
Textile Dyeing & Printing In. 
dustry. He succeeds Sidney 
Weinstein of American Textile 
Processing Co. 


M. Weldon Rogers, for- 
erly general superintendent of 
Chadwick Hoskins Mills, Char. 
lotte, will succeed G. L. Chan. 
dler, of Gaffney, who retired 
Jan. 1 as vice-president an¢ 
manager of manufacturing of 
Jackson Mills, with plants at 
Iva and Wellford, S. C. 

John E. VanNest has joined 
the Textile Research Depart 
ment of American  Viscos 
Corp., at Marcus Hook, Pa, 
where he will assist Howard E. 
Shearer in the Industrial Div: 
sion. Mr. VanNest was for 
merly with Winthrop Spinning 
Co., and Wilton Winthrop 
Mills, as assistant superintené: 
ent at both plants. Prior to thi 
he was associated with the 
Dana Warp Mills as overseet 
of rayon carding and spinning} 

Thomas Pennington, fom 
erly fabric technician with A) 
M. Tenney Associates, Inc 
New York, has accepted a po 
sition with the Field Servic 
Engineering Dept. of Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.” 

E. C. Sherman, general mai 


ager of Standard-Coos: 
Thatcher Co., Chattanoogs, 
Tenn., was elected to th 


board of directors and als 
named vice president and get 
eral manager of the compati 
Shannon Gamble,  assistal 
treasurer, was elected contr 
ler. Reelected were J. S. Ve 
lenden of Philadelphia, chat 
man of the board, and R. ¢ 
Thacher, president. 


W. M. Melton is manage 
of the new mercerizing unit 
Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N. C 
which is now employing 30 of 
eratives. 


Hayden C. Hooper, sd 
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CUT SPROCKETS 


Our precision 
equipment, com- 
plete facilities and 
long experience 
are at your dis- 
posal to produce 
for you now. 
Your inquiries 
are invited. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 









4 December 1943 







ung, 

. To the Men and Women 
om of Alfred Hofmann & Company 
1 Al 629-35 59th Street | 






West New York, New Jersey 





I am pleased to inform you that you have won 
for the second time the Army-Navy Production Award for 
meritorious services on the production front. 






You have continued to maintain the high stand- 
ard that you set for yourselves and which won you distinc- 
tion more than six months ago. You may well be proud of 
your achievement. 







The White Star, which the renewal adds to your 
Army-Nevy Production Award flag, is the symbol of appre- 
ciation from our Armed Forces for your continued and 
determined effort and patriotism. 







Sincerely yours, 


MsPR— 


Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 


ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


eee, 
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370 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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NEW SPECIAL UNITS FOR 
SLASHERS AND SINGERS! 


ae 


INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS | 


Individually designed and engineered .. . 





especially constructed to assure uniform, 
efficient and economical controlled heat for 
all textile drying and finishing operations. 


® Request new textile circular T-13 


a eel 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Radiant Heot Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Canada: CANADIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERING LTD. 
980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, P. 9. 


THE TYPE L 


LOOM BOBBIN STRIPPER 


Or 
RAYON YARNS 


meLerrell Machine CO., fi 


i E. States 

Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N and N. J 

‘o., Ltd., Hamilton & M« 
Manchester, Eng 


Needham, Mass a 
: ¥ 
l 


Canada 
Agent 


yntrea 


European 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


manager of the Peerless Mat- 
tress Co., Lexington, N. C., for 
15 years, has resigned to be- 
come associated with the Dixie 
Waste Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


H. D. Hammett has _re- 
signed from Standard Bleach- 
cry to become sales manager 
of the New York office of 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching 
Co., Chadwicks, N. Y. He has 
been calling on the New York 
trade for 22 years. 

Davis Blackwelder, who re- 
cently withdrew as a partner of 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., after an association of 
21 years, has become chief en- 
ginecr of Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


D. E. Woodman, Atlanta, 
Ga., management engineer, 
has become assistant to Simon 
Schwob, president of Schwob 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


William G. Marks, of Dur- 
ham, N. C., director of safety 
and training at Erwin Cotton 
Mills, is teaching a course in 
industrial safety engineering at 
Duke University. 

R. L. Holbrook, assistant 
treasurer-secretary of Wiscas- 
sett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. 
C., since 1937, has been pro- 
moted to treasurer-secretary of 
the company, to succeed 
Hearne Swink of Salisbury, 
who has resigned. 

Harley J. Morris has been 
appointed chief plant chemist 
at the Meadville, Pa., acetate 
plant of American Viscose 
Corp. Mr. Morris had been as- 
sistant plant chemist under the 
chief plant chemist, F. Wil- 
liam Koster, who was also di- 
rector of acetate research. As 
was announced recently, Mr. 
Koster has been made assistant 
director of chemical research 
for the corporation and_ has 
been transferred to the com- 
pany s chemical research labo- 
ratorv at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
William K. Mohney, who for 
three years has been associated 
with the research group at the 
Meadville Plant, has been ap- 
pointed assistant plant chemist. 


Therman L. Ritchie has 
been made superintendent of 
the Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 

Edgar Israel has resigned as 
superintendent of Stonewall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills, to accept 
a similar position with Aponaug 
Mfg. Co., unit No. 1, West 
Point, Miss. 


E. L. Hill, personnel man- 
ager of American Viscose 
Corp., Nitro, W. Va., plant, 
transferred to the 
plant at Marcus 
M. V. Ridneour, 


been 
compan\ "s 


Hook, Pa. 


has 


AUGUST W. KOPS, now vice- 
president and chairman of execu- 
tive committee, Blossom Prod- 
ucts Corp. and Rayon Corp. of 
America. 


assistant personnel manager at 
the Parkersburg plant, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hill. 

Preston Newell, superintend- 
ent of Aponaug Mfg. Co., 
which has plants at McComb, 
West Point and Kosciusko, all 
in Mississippi, has been _pro- 
moted to vice president. Mrs. 
Edwina Lewis has been made 
secretary. 

Fred Krenson has 
editor of the Bibb Recorder, 
official publication of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. He will 
also be associated with the so- 
cial service activity of these 
mills. He was for nine years 
U. S. probation officer at 
Macon. 

Eugene R. McCracken, with 
the Winston-Salem, N. C.,, 
OPA office since July 8, 1942, 
and prior to that time, con- 
nected with Arista Mills, and 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., in 
Winston-Salem, has accepted 
the post of textile industrialist 
specialist with Smaller War 
Plants Corp., with headquar- 
ters in Charlotte. 

J. L. Mitchell has become 
treasurer of the Southern As- 
bestos Co., Charlotte, N. C 

John D. Green, who has 
been superintendent of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., 
has been promoted to man- 
ager. 

Wm. R. Crabtree, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., an executive of 
Firestone Cotton Mills there, 
has been appointed general 
manager of the company’s 
new plant at Bennettsville, S. 
C., and will make his home 
there in the future. 


B. H. Bloch, head of 
the throwing department 
Greensboro (N. C.) plant of 
Burlington Mills Corp., is now 
teaching fabric testing and 
analysis two nights a week to 


become 
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COLACET 
orankbews 


WATER REPELLENT 


Here is an easy, economical and 
practical way of giving extra protec- 
tion, greater beauty and serviceability 
to cotton, linen, natural silk, cellu- 
lose, acetate and wool. 


Colacet makes textiles water repel- 
lent, stain and spot resistant, gives 
them a rich looking sheen, and helps 
them to stay fresh looking and new. 


May we send literature that tells the 
complete story? 


Colacet conforms to Quartermaster 
Corps Tentative Specifications P.Q.D. 
No. 115b dated November 19, 1942. 


rin RESEARCH COMPANY 
“1 Makers of Rubber Gledad --------- PHILADELPHIA 


f- - i intmenien Sean pen heen mn 














2 Fr QUALITY TOP DYEING 


ed Oe | To meet both wartime and peacetime demands 
re X Ane e for the highest quality dyed and blended top 
‘ we have enlarged and modernized buildings 
i and installed the finest equipment available 
has 
1s 


“if! THE BARRE WOOL COMBING CO., LTD. 


me Commission Combers and Dyers 


*f Mill at South Barre, Mass. Boston Office: 298 Summer St. 
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Here’s why ... 


That’s what your fab- 
rics will get from the pur- 


chaser when you use 


ee SOAP 


you have 


to meet Army Quartermaster 


Department cadet your fabrics will show a big improve- 
ment right down the line if you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


It's a high-body product of low alkali content . 


any kind... 
flocking . . 
and completely .... 


- . No filler o! 


A high binding quality that results in minimum 
. Saves on steam and water because it rinses easily 
Better fulling and scouring .. 


. Leaves fabric 


perfectly clean with softest feel, better hand, brighter colors and 


whiter whites . . 


- Want to try 


it? Just write us icday for 


free 


working samples and test Drummond Scap on your own codds. 


205 South 


Camden, 


On the Home Front, Shamrock 


Canvas Baskets, Hampers 


Trucks are busier than ever these 


ree 


is a source of satisfaction to 


users everywhere. 


Their rugged construction: 


VAsto Mh 
ae 


Protect the FUTURE of Your Busi- 
ness with WAR BONDS! 


Oe ele. 2, oe 


ee 
Py ome el ee, 


281 HARRIS AVE 


MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


| with 
| Worthville, 
| general superintendent of card- 
| ing and spinning at Consoli- 
| dated 


| burg, Va. 





| superintendent of 
| Cotton Mills, 


| manufacturing 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


members of the class estab- 
lished recently at Woman's 
college, Greensboro. 

H. A. Pickford has become 
manager of Highland Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., succeeding H. V. 
Murdaugh, who has accepted 


| the superintendency of Indus- 


trial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 


ce. 


W. F. Trogdon, formerly 
Leward Cotton Mills, 


N. C., has become 


Textile Corp., Lynch- 
W. H. Glenn has become 
Jennings 
Lumberton, N. 
C. 


M. T. Massingill has be- 


Charles Hendrixson, _Jr., 
superintendent 
of the Nitro (W. Va.) plant 
of American Viscose Corp., 
has been granted military leave 
commencing Dec. 15. John 
E. Spalding, assistant to the 
head of the company’s Fibro 
pilot plant at Nitro, has been 
appointed acting manufactur- 
ing superintendent of the 
plant and will assume Mr. 
Hendrixson’s duties for the pe- 
riod of his military leave. 

John H. Sinkinson formerly 
in credit department of 
Crompton- Richmond Co., 
New York, has joined the 
Army at North Camp Hood, 
Texas. 

Jack Goldstone, vice presi- 
dent of S. T. Palay Textile 
Corp., New York, reported for 
duty at Camp Dix on Jan. 3. 

Francis H. Murphy, general 
superintendent of Belding- 
Heminway-Corticelli, Inc., Put- 
nam, Conn., has resigned to 
enlist in the Navy. He is in 
training at Sampson, N. Y. He 
is succeeded at the Putnam 
plant by David Maxon, for- 
merly in charge of Willimantic 


(Conn.) Mills. 


AMONG THOSE recently re- 
ported as missing in action are 
Capt. John W. Lasell, a direc- 
tor of Whitin Machine Works 
who was serving with the Army 
Air Force in the Far East, and 
Lt. (j.g.) William R. Cameron, 
Midwest representative of Bates 
Fabrics, Inc., who was on the 
carrier Liscomb Bay which was 
sunk in the Pacific theater. 


TEXTILE 


come superintendent of Biria- 
ingham (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 

Olivia J. Auclair, overseer 
for *10 years at the old 
Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, 
N. H., is now the owner of 
the largest poultry farm in 
Manchester. 

Paul D. Ostrander, forme:ly 
with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
become superintendent of 
Goodyear Clearwater Mill, No. 
1, Cedartown, Ga. 

D. H. Morgan, formerly of 
Carrollton, Ga., has become 
superintendent of Alabama 
Cotton Mills, Jasper, Ala. 

Herman Patterson has be. 
come a member of the office 


personnel of Gossett Mills, 
Williamston, S. C. 


TextileMenin Armed Services 


ROBERT J. DILLON, former 
New York work-clothing manu- 
facturer and at present officer. 
in-charge of the Contracting 
Branch, Procurement Division 
Philadelphia QM Depot, who 
has been promoted from major 
rank of lieutenant colonel. Colo- 
nel Dillon in the last war en- 
listed in New York's famous 
“Fighting 69th" and was one of 
the youngest men in the Army. 
He saw service in both France 
and Germany. He later organ: 
ized his own businesses, the Blue 
Ridge Overalls Co. and the Blue 
Jay Mfg. Co., two of the largest 
manufacturers of work clothing 
in America. 


John C. Wilmerding, lie! 
tenant, U.S.N.R., of Ne 
York office of American Vis 
cose Corp., has been awarded 
the Legion of Merit for excep 
tionally meritorious conduct 1 
performance of outstanding 
service as gunnery officer of 4 
destroyer operating in _ the 
South Pacific area. 

John G. Boyle, of the At 
lanta, Ga., office of Eagle & 
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MILDEW INHIBITORS 


for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic —non-irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treatment to 
mildewproof cottons and impart a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 
coating processes ..- — used directly in the 
vinyl resin solution. 





AQUAROL*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics ... — may be used in a single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repellency and mildew resistance to 
cottons -.-— also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 


uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 


of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





. ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


At Established 40 years 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


‘Cas Write for Bulletin 


x 
FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Especially made for mark- 
ing the roving in wool, 
cotton, silk, rayon, and 
all textile mills. 


ectiae 


Supplied in 18 clear, 
distinguishable colors. 


Write to Dept. T-1 for a 
FREE chart showing these 
colors. 


@® Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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THE AMERICAN |] CRAYON COMPANY 


PhOl we. SiS 5.18) 3 SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


eae . 
CAPT. HOWARD S. SCHNEIDE- 
WIND, executive officer of the 
Planning & Control Branch, Pro- 
curement Division, Philadelphia 
QM Depot, who originated un- 
usual fire prevention posters 
which are being distributed to 
thousands of manufacturing 
plants throughout the country 
by the Depot. He was vice 
president of Bridgewater (Vt.) 
Woolen Co. and of North Bil- 
lerica (Mass.) Co. 


Phenix Mills, now on leave 
serving in the armed forces, 
has just been promoted to 
Technician Third Grade. 

George E. Townsend, tex- 
tile chemist and colorist for 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 
Finishing Co., before entering 
the service, has been graduated 
from the Chemical Warfare 
School, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md. He has the rank of cap- 
tain. 

Clarence H. Barrier, who 
until recently was connected 
vith the shipping department 


ERNEST W. HEWETT, of Upper 
Darby, Pa., a first lieutenant, 
who has been Officer-In-Charge 
of Operations, Planning & Con- 
trol Branch, Philadelphia OM 
Depot, since he was commis 
sioned in 1942. Prior to that 
time, Lt. Hewett had been asso. 
ciated with the Goodall Worsted 
Co., Sanford, Me., for 17 years. 
For seven of these years, he was 
production manager of the 
company. 


of Kerr Bleaching & Finish- 
ing Works, Concord, N. C, 
is now training at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station 
He reports that there are five 
other former Kerr Bleachery & 
Finishing Co. employes in. the 
same company he is in. 

S. Reed Anthony, who wai 
associated with the Charlotte 
sales office of American Vis 
cose Corp. before joining the 
United States Navy as liew 
tenant (j.g.) in July, 1942, has 
been promoted to lieutenant 


go ) 
(S.g.). 


Obituary 


Louis F. Kraemer, 89, head 


Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Stony Creek Mills, Pa., 
until his retirement in 1937, 
died Dec. 19. He joined in 
1873 the firm founded by his 
father in 1864. He was active 
in banking circles in Reading 
and vicinity. 


Milton J. Heim, 49, man- 
ager of the Central Division of 
National Starch Products, Inc., 
at Philadelphia, died on Dec. 
24. He had been with the firm 
for 25 


Dr. John Sutliff Fonda, 43, 
assistant director of sales, Gras 
sclli Chemicals Dept. of E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., died Dec 
22. He had been with du Pont 
for 18 years, being importantly 


of Kraemer 


\earys 


connected with the company’ 
early work on rayon. 


Edgar B. Kerst, sales depart: 
ment of Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., died in Chestnut Hill 
Pa., on Dec. 2. He had been 
with the firm for about 3 
vears, most of which in sale 
division. 

Percy F. Phillips, 91, cotto 
goods broker, New York, died 
Jan. 4 at Plainfield, N. J. He 
entered the cotton goods tract 
as a young man and had bees 
active in business until he de 
came ill Dec. 28. 

Emest H. Epp, of Reading 
Pa., Master Sergeant in th 
Army, died in Dinjan, Indi 
Nov. 27. Mr. Epp had bet 
awarded the Distinguished F) 
ing Cross and the Air Med 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


CLEAR—EASILY READ—PERMANENT STENCILED 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS move thru the Shipping Room 
faster and are speeded all along in transit. 
DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSH 
—features: button type ink control—ink capacity for 
1,200 to 1,500 addresses—positively will not flood, clog, 
smear, or leak—replaceable bristle tip—non-breakable 
leak-proof end. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCIL 
—a leak-proof non-clogging marking pencil 


or ve niwevers main a aies pa ania \N 
COMPLETE Tp. \ 


SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


CHIN prror anion 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE: 
@ D-B FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSHES @ D-BINKS e D-B STENCIL BOARDS 
@ D-B STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES @ D-B FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCILS 





Grom CAKE... 
7c FINISHED YARN... 
on Greeland PRODUCTS 


‘'SreelAncl sPooL ana BOBBIN CORPORATION 


i 
HAZLETON Peer er oe ie creer iat PENNSYLVANIA 
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There'll be no rejects on this 
cloth since we switched to— 


BOOTH 


QUALITY CARD CLOTHING 


Benjamin Booth Company 
Et aaa LLL See ee eee 


51 YEARS OF SERVICE 


ba ES 
DEEL De 


2 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS 


YL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


GREENVILLE SC 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
eS he 





“YOU CAN COUNT 
ON WAK COUNTERS” 
They are 

RUGGED 


ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


We build single, double and triple 
pick counters; yardage, rotary, 
ratchet and special counters. 


Write — Phone — Wire 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE.N. C. 


| NEWS ABOUT MEN 


for flights over China and 
India. He was prior to enlist- 
| ing in the knitting department 
| of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills. 


Robert D. Howerton, 42, 
western sales manager of Calco 
Chemical Division, American 
| Cyanamid Co., with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, died last 
month. His early experience 
was in the dyeing and finishing 
industry of the South and he 
was Calco’s sales representa- 
tive in that territory some years 
ago. He was a former presi- 
dent of Carolina Yarn Associa- 
| tion, 
| D. Hamp Morris, Jr., 58, 

president of Geneva (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, a member of 
the partnership of Montgomery 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills, and Bama 
Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala., 


| and president of the Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
| ciation, died recently. 


Gurley O. Coble, 72, 
Greensboro, N. C., cotton 
broker and a member of the 
board of directors of Roxboro 





(N. C.) Cotton Mills, died 
Dec. 2. In 1897 he became 
the first general manager of 
Proximity Mfg. Co., and later 
secretary-treasurer of Roxboro 
Cotton Mills, Locke Cotton 
Mills, and Pomona Mills. 


Thomas P. Moore, who 
founded the Lockmore Cot- 
ton Mills and the Neely Cot- 
ton Mills, York, S. C., and 
was president and treasurer of 
the company for many years, 
died recently. He had made 
his home in Morganton, N. C., 
in recent years. 

Harry W. Lentz, 60, presi- 
dent of Charles Lentz & Sons 
Surgical Goods Co., Melrose 
Park, Pa., died Dec. 11. 

Cleland K. Smith, 83, for 
more than half a_ century 
prominent in the cotton trade 
and a former president of the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
died Nov. 24. 


Frank A. Ross, 60, senior 





| former 
| manager of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Quartz Co., died Dec. 11. He 


| vice president of Stewart- 


| Warner Corp., died recently 


in Chicago. 
William H. Stanton, 83, 
director and works 


had been associated with the 
quartz company since 1889. 
He retired from active service 
in 1919. 

George Nelson Brooks, 61, 
vice-president and treasurer of 
James E. Brooks Cotton Co., 
died recently in Montreal. 

Thomas A. Yates, 43, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Yates 


Bleachery Co., Lafayette, Ga., 
died recently. 


Garrett D. Bowne, manager, 
General Mill Electrification 
Section, Industrial Department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., East Pittsburgh, died in 
Sewickley, Pa., recently. In 
1912 he was placed in charg« 
of the textile industry elec- 
trification. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed manager of the genera! 
mill electrification section. 


Emest F. Bohannon, Jr., 38, 
secretary-treasurer of Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, died 
Nov. 28. 


Norman Harcourt Robinson, 
50, director and secretary-treas- 
urer of W. Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, died 
recently. 


Robert E. Douglass, 47, tex- 
tile mill representative, form- 
erly connected with the Pacific 
Mills, and at one time with 
Marshall Field & Co., died in 
Atlanta, Ga., recently. 

Homer Duncan Eddins, 
New Orleans representative for 
the Dundee Mills and Wood- 
ward Baldwin & Co., died last 
month. 


Frederick G. Hamilton, 57, 
an executive of the Spool Cot- 
ton Co., New York, died re- 
cently at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Harvey Glick, 47, private in 
the Army, formerly with Beld- 
ing-Heminway-Corticelli, Inc., 
New York, was killed in a rail- 
way accident in this country. 

Wm. R. Pharr, 59, Clarks- 
dale, Miss., cotton factor and 
president of the Clarksdale 
Cotton Exchange, died re- 
cently. 

Curtis E. Trafton, 69, re- 
tired cotton broker and for a 
time engaged in promotional 
work for Pepperell Mfg. Co.. 
died at Fall River, Mass., on 
Dec. 1. 

Joseph Waterhouse, 86, onc 
of the early woolen mill own- 
ers of Ontario, died recently 
in Ingersoll, Ont. He had 
been in the textile business 
for nearly half a century. 


Leon Seigner, 65, manager 
of Culpepper (Va.) Textile 
Mills, died Dec. 10. 

Thomas Mason Lillard, 73, 
for more than 50 years asso- 
ciated with Chatham Mfg. 
Co., Elkin, N. C., and for a 
long time vice president of the 
company, died Dec. 13. 

Horton B. Weaver, 38, for- 
mer cost manager for Warwick 
Mills, West Warwick, R. I, 
died at Providence, R. I., on 
Dec. 13. 
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With DU-GRIP 
T 
n Is Much FASTER and SAFER | 
‘ 
; No LADDER to MOVE | 
P Belts can be treated when they need it, 
g while running. That’s IMPORTANT! 
- For top efficiency, treat belts before, or not 
d later, than when a shiny streak appears on 
pulley. Static and costly belt cleaning can 
n, be eliminated. 
DU-GRIP BELT OIL is actually three prod- 
n, : 
d ucts in one—it has the highest degree of 
, preserving, pulling and cleaning qualities. 
X- The LONGSHOT BELT OILER 
n- is collapsible for easy han- 
he dling. Special lengths avail- 
th able. Standard—8 feet. 
BEARING OILERS also avail- 
™ able from 1 to 10 feet long. THE NEW 
ae i Literature on request. k 
: TERS 
: DU-GRIP MFG. CO. UNIVERSAL ROTAMETE 
3142 Bellevue Road 
7 Toledo 6, Ohio ] 
ot- OE ae eit Pr eR ED New, compact, streamlined design 
a os “i , —eeseciaicapneseos allows for 25 piping combinations and 
la, retains rigid one-piece tube-frame con- 
in struction. 
ld- 
a ? 
uil- Can be quickly installed in any pipe 
: line at low cost. Provide accurate:meas- 
ks- CONSTRUCTION * MODERNIZATION urement of flow rates as low as 1/10 of 
= maximum. 
Te- Anywhere in the South 
3 For measuring the flow of practically 
Te- DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CoO., INC. any liquid or gas, such as water, air, 
7 fi} Greenville, S.C. Birmingham, Ala. oil, alcohol, fuel oil, gasoline, acids, 
0. : alkalis, etc. 
on 
4 Water capacities range from 19 c.c. 
ot per minute to 38 gpm and air capacities 
tly from 0.01 to 80 cfm; other liquids and 
had gases in proportionate capacities. 
1€SS 
Schutte & Koerting PIONEERED the development in the 
ger United States of tapered-tube, visible-float flowmeters, 
tile designated by the name ROTAMETER. 
$S0- 
Afg. 
ra 
the 
fc SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO 
vick & + 
ly ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road | MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
on New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
ms. LE. Wooten, Fort Mill So, Cor. | 1161 THOMPSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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RED-RAY 


RADIANT BURNER 


FOR 
TENTERS 
PALMERS 
RESIN CURING OVENS 
LOOP AND NET DRYERS 
SLASHERS — SINGEING MACHINES 











Costs per 
handled ‘on 


existing machines obtained without major changes. 


Speeds increased two to five times. 






yard lowered. Increased yardage, 







Burners quickly installed on present machines. 







Write for bulletin and complete information. 









RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 















Southern Representative: 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hartford Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 





“WORLD-STANDARD” TESTING EQUIPMENT 


“Scott Testers accomplish tests by methods 
having recognition as Standard by govern- 
ments, laboratory services and societies the 
world around. In fact, Scott testing methods 
often form the basis for the standards as 
written. 60 models for tensile, hysteresis, 
flexing, crepeage, twist, etc., from single hair 
to 1 ton. 








*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Sa 





Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


aa 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
na make it even more reliable worth Humidifiers in. your 

a after-the-war plans. Frank- 
Extreme sensitivity of control, and an ly, we are 100% on war 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater work and cannot make hu- 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- the present 
tures. 





NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 


midifiers at 
time. 





THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


PORTLAND MAINE 





Cotton Mill News 
Aldora Mills, Barnesville, 


Ga,. operated by General ‘Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
have work under way on new 
one-story addition, designed to 
increase present capacity about 
60%. It is scheduled for com- 
pletion in May. A new one- 
story building recently has been 
completed, increasing output 
about 40%. 

American Thread Co., Talla- 
poosa, Ga.—Work done on 
Tallapoosa mill was engineered 
by American Thread’s own en- 
gineering staff and not by an 
outside firm as reported in 
these columns in November. 


Anderson Weavers, Inc., lo- 
cated three miles south of 
Anderson, S. C., was gutted 
by fire Nov. 27. The loss was 
estimated at $50,000. 

Aponaug Mfg. Co., Kosci- 
usko, Miss., has established its 
third and fourth units in build- 
ings at McComb, Miss., for- 
merly used as cotton mills. 
\bout 3,000 spindles are in 
operation at present. 

Bell Thread Co. Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has completed 
erection of an addition. ‘The 
new building, 80x50 ft., will 
be used for storage. Construc- 
tion is of a type which will 
permit the erection of addi- 
tional floors after the war. 


Canada Cottons, Ltd., Corn- 
wall, Ont., have work under 
way on new one-story mill ad- 
dition, reported to cost over 
$125,000, for which general 
contract recently was awarded 
to A. W. Robertson, Ltd., 
‘Toronto, Ont. 

Carolina ‘Textiles, Inc., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has been formed 
with capital of $100,000 to 
finish and manufacture cotton 
products. John W. Erwim is 
president and treasurer; James 
O. Erwin, vice-president and 
secretary. 


Firestone Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.—The Federal Pub- 
lic Housing authority's project 
for 60 housing units for work- 
ers at the Firestone Cotton 
Mills got under way Nov. 12. 
J. N. Pease & Co., architects 
and engineers, Charlotte, N. C., 
prepared the plans, and Mc- 
Devitt & Street Co., Char- 
lotte, was awarded the con- 
tracts for all construction work. 
The mill is 100% on war 
work. 


Jomac Products, Inc., War- 


saw, Ind., has been incorpo- 


ABOUT 
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rated to manufacture and proce. 
ess cotton, woolen and _ allied 
textile products by H. Howard 
Colehower Jr., C. Walker 
Jones and J. Hugh MacKay 


LaFrance Textiles Ltd, 
Woodstock, Ont., have com- 
pleted the erection of a large 
warehouse: at the east end of 
their plant. 


Marshall (N. C.) Spinning 
Mills have been incorporated 
for $52,500. Incorporator 
are Sheldon M. Roper, W 








Henkle Smith and N. M. Rudi: maxir 
sill, of Lincolnton. Col 

8 om 

Norwood (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 

has been purchased by Collins opere 

& Aikman Corp., of New speec 
York, and will be known 4 : 

the cotton yarn spinning d: moist 





vision of the corporation, 
Charles E. Menefee, of New 
York, will be resident manager 
of the new unit. About 30,00( 
spindles are operated with 
around 600 operatives. 


Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N.C, 
will soon complete an additiog 
to the main plant in whid 
carding and spinning machin 
ery will be installed. 






























Providence Braid Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I., has taken out 
permit for improvements 1} 
mill, for which general con 
tract has been let to Smile 
Construction Co., Pawtucket 


Quissett Mill, New Bedfor 


































Mass., has been acquired by f@ =e) 
Jacob Ziskind, head of Cre 
cent Co., Fall River, Masa 
and associates, for a stated com 4 





sideration of $105 per share 4 
company «stock, which totd 
10,397 shares. New owner Wl 
continue operation of mi 
without change. Mr. Ziskin 
has become president 40 
treasurer. 


Samoset Cotton Mills, Tal! 
dega, Ala.—At a recent publ 
auction for sale of this p10 
erty no satisfactory bid W4 
made and U. S. District Cou! 
has rejected all offers. Plat 
will be continued in operatit 































AUTOM 



































under direction of E. } 
Vaughan, trustee in bam 
ruptcy. Offers will be 00 











































Compensates for the variables 
In Slashing... 





BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
«| CONTROLLER 


ike 
fF Some of the variables which affect the moisture content in warps 


Ltd, are (1) Variable moisture content of material entering dryer, 
|... (2) Processing and storage faults, (3) Faulty equipment, (4) Im- 


va proper machine adjustments, (5) Variations in driving motor 
_ | speed, (6) Variable size level, (7) Variable size temperature, and 
‘ate| (8) Variable cylinder temperature. An installation of Barber- 
ay | Colman controls will compensate for these variables and permit 
Audi!’ maximum production of uniform and highest quality. The Barber- 
Colman Moisture Content Controller will allow the slasher to be 


Ps operated at maximum temperature and therefore at the highest 
New 


n a 





speed possible to produce the greatest yardage with a constant 
moisture content. 
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TYPICAL INSTALLATION... 


The illustration at the left shows one of the Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Controllers installed on a battery of 
nine slashers in a well-known New England cotton mill, 
where it is instrumental in maintaining uniform quality of 
high-grade sheeting and other products. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARRBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


a ee ee r-EREN OF Ss. aa. eae, 


FRAMINGHAM, ATASS., U.S. A. GCREENVILES, S42, U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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ORE than 25,000,000 page- -dominating 
advertisements* of Cotton appeared i in magazines and 
newspapers during 1943. This nation-wide campaign, using 
timely approaches, drove home the important role of Cot- 
ton in the war—and on the home front. 


Following are the themes and the number of advertising 


messages devoted to each: 
Trade Papers 
211,003 


Magazine 
Governor's Lady Series . . . . ~ 2,652,593 
Cotton Freshness Series . . - »« 47,237,491 304,470 
Cotton in the War Series . . . . 2,713,990 2,104,830 
National Cotton Week . se 205,605 
*Figure does not include “Cotton Week” | posters (more than 
300,000), and other direct mail pieces, nor publicity features on 
Cotton, carried by more than 1,200 newspapers. 


King of fibers in war and peace—Cotton marches on! 


~ ‘ e 
COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE + New York 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL « NATIOMAL OOEee Eawmort + Memphis, Tenn. 


JOVELTY-YARNC 


WEAVERS-KNITTER 


VoMedrrny 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


sidered, it is stated, for a pri- 
vate sale of property. 

Robert D. Sanders Corp., 
Durant, Miss., has opened its 
newly constructed Aponaug 
Chenille Co. plant. This is a 
$100,000 plant and will em- 


‘ploy’ 350° workers on two shifts. 


In addition to making chenille 
products, the corporation will 
launder and pack the-garments. 


Scranton (Pa.) Lace Co. is 


| curtailing operations at plant 
| of Victory Parachutes, Inc., a 


subsidiary interest, owing to 
cancellation of a large war con- 
tract, and about 300 employes 
have been released. 

Spindale (N. C.) Mills, Inc., 
have completed extensive im- 
provements to provide addi- 
tional floor space for drawing- 
in room. Other improvements 
are being completed. 


United States Rubber Co. 


has announced the conversion 


of mills at New Bedford, Mass., 
and Shelbyville, ‘Tenn., from 


| duck to automobile tire cord. 


John D. Young Fabrics Co., 
146 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass., 
incorporated with 
capital of 1000 shares of stock, 
no par value, to operate a mill 
in this vicinity for manufacture 
of cotton and woolen fabrics. 
Dexter Young is president; and 
Robert T. Young, treasurer. 


Wool Mill News 


Airedale Worsted Mills, 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., have 
taken over local mill of Lippitt 
Woolen Co., recently pur- 
chased for a reported consid- 
eration of about $500,000, and 
will operate as a branch plant 
in future. Company also has 
acquired local mill of Crown 
Piece Dye Works, and is re- 
modeling and improving for a 
new dyeing division works. 
Ralph Hudson will be manager 
at last noted plant. 


American Woolen Co., New 
York, N. Y., has sold its former 
four-story administration build- 
ing at Andover, Mass., origin- 
ally costing about $2,300,000, 
to Andover-Shawsheen Realty 
Co., which will operate it as 
an office building. 


Amoskeag Lawrence Mills, 
Inc., Manchester, N. H., is 
making repairs to the mill at 
Dow and Canal streets, re- 
cently damaged by fire. Davi- 
son Construction Co., Man- 
chester, is under contract to do 
the work for about $7,500. 

Bernon Wool Co., Inc., 


Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
organized to operate a local 


TEXTILE 


wool scouring and processing 
mill. It is capitalized at 10) 
shares of stock and headed by 
Frederick D. Hogan and Jo- 
seph A. Guerin, Maple St., 
Smithfield, R. 1. 


Barre Wool Combing Co, 
has completed a large new adci- 
tion to its mixture plant in 
South Barre, Mass. The build- 
ing--will house increased mai- 
ufacturing area as well as 4 
large storage space, offices and 
dyehouse laboratories. The 
addition was opened for in- 
spection with a party honor- 
ing production veterans of the 
company. Nearly 60 “oldtim- 
ers” whose span of service 
ranges from 25 to 39 years 
were presented with service 
pins and framed certificates by 
Levon Yacubian, — superin- 
tendent of the South Barre 
plant. 


Dale Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Woonsocket, R. I., recently or- 
ganized with capital of $200,- 
000, plan operation of local 
mill. New company is headed 
by Joseph H. Axelrod and John 
R. Higgins, 86 Woodbine Rd., 
Woonsocket. 

Elmvale Worsted Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., has work under- 
way making general repairs to 
its plant on Elmvale Place. A. 
L. Phelps Co., Springficld, 
Mass., has the general contract 
and the estimated cost is 


$25,000. 


Empire Woolen Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., have filed 
notice of organization to oper 
ate a local mill. New com- 
pany is headed by Ilona Gott- 
lieb, 1149 Park Ave., Woon- 
socket. 

Gaunt Worsted Mills, Inc., 
West Warwick, R. I., has in- 
stalled a complete finishing de- 
partment. 


Limerick Yarn Mills have 
work underway on an addition 
to the plant on West Bridge 
Street, Manchester, N. H., 
from plans by Norris W. 
Corey, Manchester architect, 
Leon Keyser, Manchester, has 
the general contract, and Leon 
H. Goulet, Manchester, has 
the plumbing contract. 


Mead Textiles, Inc., recentl\ 
installed 16 automatic broad 
looms and other machinery at 
Forestdale, R. I., for the manv- 
facture of woolen and worsted 
fabrics. J. C. Meade is presi 
dent. 


Monogram Mills, —_ Inc. 
Woonsocket, R. I., have been 
chartered with capital of 10} 
shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local woolen mill 
Incorporators include Joseph 
Goodman and Emest L. Shein 
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CHEMICALS 


yandotte 


CORPORATION 


.. » ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
PRODUCERS OF BASIC CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI 
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DIVISION 


CAUSTIC SODA 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

SODA ASH 

CHLORINE 

DRY ICE 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 


HYDROGEN 


« Wyandotte, Michigan 
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FLOORS 
WAILS - WOODWORK 
CEILINGS 









Setol is an oil emulsifier— it breaks down oils—hence the speed with 
which it penetrates and removes stubborn coatings of grimy oil and 
yrease. Though best known for its wonderful cleansing action on 
mill floors, Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning heavily 
sviled painted walls and ceilings. It’s thoroughly safe. .. free from 
harmful properties that clean away the finish and discourage 
repeated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save frequent redecorating! 
Setol is both soluble and sudsless. Compounded in Finnell’s own 
powder mill. Sold in barrels, half-barrels, quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 190] East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
Poem ae 

IL aia te 
CITIES 


JU ee 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES Vi 


PERSIMMON 
SHUTTLES 












A tested, 
precision 
product of the 
Shuttle People, with 
a proven record of sat- 
isfactory service on many 
fabrics in different mills. 


WATSON- 
WIHLLTAMS 


PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
FINISHES 


FACTORY — Millbury, Mass. SO. OFFICE 
—W. F. Daboll, E. V. Wilson, 810 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C. NORTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE — G. C. Burbank, 32 
Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


» 
eT 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Hospital Trust Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Last noted is 
attorney and representative. 


Premier Worsted Co., now 
occupies the former plant of 
the Carleigh Mills Co., Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and _ operates 
4,800 spindles and 488 looms. 
Herbert Lawton is president of 
Premier, and J. M. Shockley 
acts as plant superintendent. 

Putnam (Conn.) Worsted 
Mills have installed a dyeing 
department in’ conjunction 
with their finishing equipment. 

Wanskuck Co., Providence, 
R. I., has awarded a contract 
to the Rowley Construction 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., for al- 
terations to storage building. 

Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co., 
sustained a fire loss at mill re- 
cently. An official estimate of 
loss has not been announced. 
The damage will be replaced. 

M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Ltd., Worcester, Mass., plan 
early rebuilding of portion of 
No. 1 mill, recently damaged 
by fire, with loss reported about 
$10,000. 

Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Far- 
numsville, Mass., has been ac- 
quired by Herbert Lawton & 
Co., and a new corporation 
Wuskanut Worsted Corp., 


formed. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C., has let general contract 
to Merchant Construction Co., 
Asheville, N. C., for addition 
to buildings used for laboratory. 


American Viscose Corp., 
Front Royal, Va., has let con- 
tract for tripling production of 
its high-tenacity rayon to Rust 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. 

Brighton Mills of New Eng- 
land Spun Silk Co., Allston, 
Boston, Mass., have work 
under way on alterations and 
improvements in mill, for 
which general contract _ re- 
cently was let to E. A. Parlee 
Co., Malden, Mass. 

Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
Drummondville, Que., has 
plans for two additions to mill, 
one and four-story, 157x295 
ft., and 75x 150 ft., respect- 


ively, and will award erection 
contract soon. Cost reported 
over $350,000, with machin- 
cry. 


Drummondville Cotton Co., 
Drummondville, Que.; Good- 
year Cotton Co., ‘Toronto, and 
Firestone Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont., con- 
verting to the handling of ray- 
The Dominion Govern- 
will require about 18,- 


are 


on, 
ment 
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000,000 Ib. of high tenacit 
rayon tire cord yearly to bi 
used in Canada with syntheti 
rubber. 

Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C 
representing the interests ¢ 
Deering Milliken & Co., Ne\ 
York, is reported to be th 
operator of the new $2,000.- 
000 rayon tire-cord  twistin; 
and weaving mill previous! 
reported as about to be built 
near Clemson, S. C. Building 
will be windowless, one-story, 
with 100,000 sq. ft. floor spac« 
J. E. Sirrine & Co. are the 
engineers; Daniel Construction 
Co., the builders; Huntington 
& Guerry have the electrical 
contract. 

General Ribbon Mills, Bath, 
Pa., was destroyed Nov. 30 by 
fire of undetermined origin, 

Myra Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
reported last month, have 
1,000 spindles on rayon yarn, 


Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings 
Mountain, N. C., have work 
under way on extensions and 
improvements in former 
QOucen Anne Mills, Ellenboro, 
N. C., to be operated as a 
branch plant for manufacture 
of rayon fabrics. Additional 
equipment will be installed. 

North American Rayon 
Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., 
through O. Allen, resident vice 
president, has announced plans 
for an expansion program 
which will provide 5,000,000 
lb. annually of high-tenacity 
rayon for war purposes. Con- 
struction will start at once. 

William Skinner & Sons, 
Holyoke, Mass., have work 
under way on improvements in 
mill, including installation of 
new elevator, for which con- 
tract was let to Otis Elevator 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Waco Spinning Mills, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., care of David 
Kwiat, 220 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, attorney and _ repre: 
sentative, has been incorpo- 
rated with capital of 500 shares 
of stock, to operate a_ local 
rayon: mill. 


Knitting Mill News 
A. Q.-Siler City Co., Inc., 


Siler City, N. C., newly-organ- 
ized, has purchased for a report- 
ed consideration of $50,000 the 
one-story brick building and 
300 x 600 ft. site formerly oc- 
cupied by the Siler City Hos- 
icry Co. Principals in the new 
company are J. Ed Anderson 
and A. T. Quantz, both of 
l'immonsville, $. C., and Philip 
Wick, of New York, who are 
currently engaged in tricot knit: 
ting at Timmonsville. It 15 
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on " . . . . . . . 
ploday’s war economy, with its increasing scarcities, has 


Py P ° ° 6 ° . 
cast the hosiery industry’s old equipment in a new role. And 


that means Handle With Care, since there won’t be any new 
knitting machines available for the duration of the war. 
Indeed the wise manufacturer will regard systematic main- 
enance of existing equipment as the best possible form 
f insurance. 

“Systematic maintenance” implies something more, of 
ourse, than the occasional replacement of worn parts.What 
nay have been sufficient in days of peace and plenty is in- 
dequate in wartime. Today, nothing less than a complete 
heck-up on the]“overall condition” of your S&W ma- 
hines, as a preliminary step, may be considered proper 
waintenance. For the basis of your stake in the future is 
he operating condition of your knitting equipment. 

Entirely aside from this, machines that operate efficiently 
ave yarn—something to think about today... cut ‘““down- 
ime” when every minute counts... reduce the percentage 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 


OF INSURANCE? 


of rejects and preserve customer goodwill. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason, too, that the mill which maintains equipment at 
“peak” will be in a better position to meet the new demands 
on hosiery mills after Victory? 

To help farsighted mill management keep present S & W 
machines in top-notch condition, and enter the Postwar 
with working “machine capital,” Scott & Williams has made 
available the services of an experienced field organization. 
A survey of your mill now will enable you to make, systemat- 
ically, any readjustments that may be needed. Mills quick 
to take advantage of this “*machine conditioning” have traced 
to it worthwhile results. Scott & Williams urges you, too, 
to make use of this wartime service. There is no charge 
for the survey. ° ° ° 
This much is certain ...the hosiery industry will not go back to where 
it left off. War is telescoping years of progress into months. Here at 
Scott & Williams, we are planning for Tomorrow, too...in terms 
of the knitting machines you will need to meet after-Victory hosiery 
demands. If you would like to “talk things over,” drop us a line. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


> or A OVE  @ f 2-21 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


20>) 00), | 


NEW YORK 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


. 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
< 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


MeN s edi 





ND a new Sales and Technical service 
for the textile finishing industry. The 
opportunity to assist you with your bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing problems will be 


welcomed. 
Representing: 


Pabst Sales Company, Chicago, III. 

“EXSIZE”’—The standard 

The Hart Products Corp.*, New York, N. Y. 
““KOPAN”—The new permanent finish 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


Nuodex Products Co., Inc., 


Fungicides 


C. H. PATRICK 


Telephone 1066 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


elected accounts on KOPAN only. 


P. O. Box 300 








TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


reported that they plan to open 
a similar knitting plant in the 
Siler City property. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills—Mill No. 1 of this com- 
pany has been purchased by 
Dillon Supply Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., which will convert 
property for another line of 
manufacture. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of 
Canada, London, Ont., is pre- 
paring to open a branch plant 
at a location yet to be selected 
in Ontario. The branch plant 
will give employment to nearly 
100 women. 

Kelray Knitting Mills., Read- 
ing, Pa., have just leased the 
group of buildings on Franklin 
St., West Reading, Pa., which 
were for many years owned 
and occupied by Stunzi Silk 
Co. Remodeling and improve- 
ments anticipated will cost ap- 
proximately $30,000. Opera- 
tions will be started with 300 
or more employes. 


KE. E. Paquette & Sons Ltd., 
hosiery manufacturers, Wood- 
stock, Ont., are erecting a 
brick building to replace the 
frame one destroyed by fire a 
few months ago. ‘The structure 
will cost in excess of $15,000. 


Reading Made Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa.—An eight day 
walkout by 175 cmployees of 
Reading Made Hosiery Mills 
over terms of a new contract, 
ended abruptly Dec. 8, when 
the company announced it has 
discontinued the manufacture 
of hosiery. The sudden move, 
climaxing a_ dispute with 
Branch 10, American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers 
(CIO), left the workers tem- 
porarily without jobs. The 
management quit the hosiery 
business in both its Reading 
and Curwensville (Clearfield 
County) plants, and is con- 
centrating on producing §para- 
chutes through a different com- 
pany. The one in Reading is 
known as Acronautical Sup- 
plies, Inc. 


Salta Knitting Mills, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., care of 
George M. Burgh, 11 East 
44th St., New York, attorney 
and representative, has recently 
been chartered with capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local mill. 


Viola Knitting Mills, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., care of 
Mannheimer & Asche, 295 
Madison Ave., New York, at 
torneys and __ representatives, 
have been chartered with capi 
tal of $20,000, to operate local 
mill for manufacture of outer- 
WCar 





Processing Plant Nev's 


Central Falls (R. I.) Finish. 
ing Co. has filed notice of 
change in company name to 
Yankee Finishing Co. 

Cranston (R. I.) Print 
Works have work under way 


on one-story addition to boiler! 
house at mill, for which ven.g 


eral contract recently wa 
awarded to Bowerman Bros 
Cranston. 


Millburn Mills, Inc., ha 
bought the so-called ‘Upper’ 
mill in Quidnick, R. L., fo 
storage purposes. The con 
cern uses the lower factory of 
the group, formerly a part of) 
the Sprague cotton mill chain 
for the- finishing of fabrics. 


Neversink Dyeing Co., Inc, 
Reading, Pa., has purchased 
the San Toy Theatre at Front! 
& Lebanon Valley Railroad 
Reading, Pa., which will bel 
converted at once into a ware.” 
house, building permit having 
just been issued for this pur 
pose, alterations to cost $4,5| 
and the work will be done b 
L. H. Focht & Son, contract: 
ors, Reading, Pa. 


Miscellaneous Mill News; 


Asbestos Fiber Spinning Co. 
North Wales, Pa., has been 
purchased by Greene, ‘T'weed 
& Co., 4377 Bronx Blvd., Nei 
York, N. Y., which will oper 
ate as an afhliated interest i 
future. 


A California Fabric Origin 
is the firm name under whic 
Harry H. Schwartz has pub 
lished an intention to conduc 
business at 752 South Los Anfp 
geles street, Los Angeles, Cali 


Federal Realty Co., Inc.F 
Danbury, Conn., has been chat 
tered under Connecticut law 
to manufacture and deal in ey 
tile products. ‘The compari} 
is incorporated with a capiti— 
of $50,000 composed of 5| 
$100 shares of stock. 


Hesky Flax Products Ltd. 
Seaforth, Ont., Canada, st! 
fered damage from a_ {i 
started by a spark from one of 
the machines. The plant ! 
been 24 hours a day on \ 
materials. 


Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. 4 
Sales Co. will soon begin ¢ 
struction of new one-story ad 
tion to Building No. 54, ! 
ported to cost over $400! 
with equipment. McClintoc 
& Craig, Inc., Springhe! 
Miass., are architects and eng 
neers, 
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An Answer to your 








WETIPLE FIBRE 
Problem 


Baws 


ve FO a ad eae 


With this formula you can calculate the number of possible com- 
binations of X fibers (natural and synthetic) taken Y at a time, 


that could be used in cloth construction ... the answer will 
amaze you. 


We know, of course, that no one will actually use this formula. 
Common sense, experience and the ultimate use of the fabric will 
eliminate many possible combinations. The ones that emerge, 
however, will offer more complicated dyeing problems than we 
have known in the past. 


Plan today for tomorrow’s dyeing problems... tell us your story 
.-+.send us a portion of your sample pieces. 








L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufac and Merchants 






Inquiries as to services solicited 
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FINISH for TEXTILES 


Cotton damasks are enhanced in eye value and hand appeal — by the 
addition of Ceglin finish. Applied without disturbing normal plant 
procedure, Ceglin insures longer service life to fabric —renders it 
lint-free, smooth, lustrous. The use of Ceglin produces 
a linen-like finish that is retained through repeated 
laundering and eliminates the need for starching. 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING 


Twisting direct from large 5 to 6 pound cheeses 
up to 30’s cotton yarn is rapidly replacing older sys- 
tems of double end packages or beams. 


Yarn supply in creel is much greater giving a long run be- 
tween sets 


The entire investment of doublers or warpers is saved 
No doubling or warping labor 

No waste made on doubling or warping 

Even:tension on the two or more ends 


Less drop ply 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON. N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. S. LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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AHCOPEL 
Water Repellent 
Emulsions 


AHCOVEL 


Substantive Softener 


RESYNON 
Finishing Compound 
AHCOFIX-A 
_ For Fixing Dyestuffs 
AHCOWET-SM 
Wetting Agent, 


Penetrant 
and Detergent 


SYNTHAROL 


Concentrated © 
Cotton Warp Size 
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TO BETTER) SERVE THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





N. C, | 


This building is located on North Tryon 
Avenue. We will occupy the offices 
before January 1, 1944 and will have 
the laboratory and plant in operation 
as soon thereafter as time and priorities 
will permit. 


Supplementing our manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Dighton, Mass., this plant 
at Charlotte will operate a research 
laboratory and manufacture and stock 
chemical specialties. Located in the 


‘heart of the textile south, it will greatly 


facilitate AHCO Service to our southern 
friends. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. I. Plant at Dighton, Mass 


NEW YORK * BOSTON ° ee ee ee | . CHARLOTTE 
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TRADE MARR REG 


There is no substitute 
for Perkins Quality 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Two 


REINER 
Products 


for 
More 


Efficient 


Production 
at 


Lower Cost 


REINER 


Section 


BEAMING MACHINE 


Built for spools up to 18” in length with flange 
diameters up to 16”. One or several spools may be 
coupled together with or without traverse motion. 
Special machines for spools up to 22” flange diam- 
eter and 22” long. 

Stepless warping speed control from 50 to 800 
yards per minute with extra slow starting speed 
independent of warping speeds. 

The Reiner Automatic Storage Device (optional) 
permits taking off yarn from spool to facilitate re- 
pairing broken yarn ends without disturbing yarn 
tension. 

No more efficient machine for the weaving and 
knitting trades has ever been developed. It may be 
obtained against priority rating. 


Ten minutes from Times Square 
or Penn Station Via Lincoln Tunnel 
Telephones—Union 7-0502—7-0503—7-0504—7-0505 
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REINER 
HIGH SPEED 
WARPER and CREEL 


For beaming filament rayon, spun 
rayon, cotton, wool, worsted, linen etc. 


It's an all-purpose, high speed, full width 
machine. Direct beam drive provides for 
adjustable and constant pressure of the 
yarn roller. Warping speed automatically 
adjusted with speed ranges of from 50 to 
1000 yards per minute. Extra slow sensi- 
tive starting speeds independent of warp- 
ing speeds. 


Warpers and Creels may be obtained 
against priority rating. Send for descrip- 
tive catalog. 
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For This NEW YEAR of 1944 
As For More Than 30 Years Past 


STALEY S$ 


Complete line of UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


FOR DAY IN AND DAY OUT.-.-- 


* QUALITY 
x UNIFORMITY 
x DEPENDABILITY 


TODAY as in WORLD WAR 1 y& ¥& ¥& SERVING the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


A. E. STALEY a a 
DECATUR 4-09 Tae 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON | 
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SINGER MACHINES ARE VITAL, 100... 


... for stitching a tent or shaping a helmet 


and for sewing a thousand other things, 
necessary to clothe and equip men for all 
branches of the armed forces. Providing sew- 
ing machines of the highest quality in 
great quantities has been one of Singer’s jobs 


for 90 years, 


Singer sewing machines formerly available 
for making hundreds of different things for 
civilian use are now sewing parachutes, 


uniforms, tents, gun covers, shoes, powder 


bags, gas masks, and many, many other 


articles needed to bring speedy victory. 


We are proud of our part in the drive to victory. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities throughout the world 


Copyright U. S. A. 1942 by 
The Singer Manufacturing Company. 
All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Announcement 


We have purchased from Mr. Jacob Ziskind, 
the goodwill, name, and all machine tools 
and parts, and business of the former T. C. 
Entwistle Co., of Lowell, Mass. 





This plant will be immediately moved to 
our plant in Gastonia, N. C. 







We expect to continue the Entwistle line 
of Warpers, Beamers, etc. a 










All replacement parts and supplies for Ent- 

wistle equipment will be promptly furnished 

by us from our plant in Gastonia, N. C. 
We solicit your inquiries on either 


Cocker or Entwistle Warpers. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 


Gastonia, North Carolina 





Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment 
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53% REDUCTION 
IN SPINNING 
ROOM ENDS DOWN 
















% That’s what actually happened in a_ is removed before it can accumulate. 
yarn mill where American MonoRail Auto- Cyclonic Cleaning can be adjusted to 
matic Cleaning was installed. A 17-hour meet varying conditions in staple, yarn or 


test run disclosed the following: humidity. It applies as successfully over 
No. of Ends Down per 1000 Sp. Hrs. winders, twisters and warpers as it does 
Yarn No. Hand Cleaning Automatic Cleaning p : 
over long draft spinning. 
8's 80.5 37.8 . opens 
13's 22.6 10.6 Let an American MonoRail Engineer 


This 53% reduction represents the differ- tell you the complete story of Controlled 
ence between hand methods and Con- Cyclonic Cleaning with American Mono- 
trolled Cyclonic Cleaning, where the lint Rail Overhead Cleaners. No obligations. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13108 Athens Avenue oe Cleveland 7, Ohio 
ii ANN Se ESR A IRR A IR SE RRR A. EE trea 
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A SOLDIER ON THE HOME FRONT 


Operating strictly on the offensive, the “Unbrako” Hollow-Set Screw with 
the knurled point has vibration licked at the start. Applied in the usual 
manner, the KNURLS dig in and the “Unbrako” hangs on with a grip that 
can’t be shaken off no matter how hard the machinery vibrates, though in 
action day and night . . . There’s a vast army of these. “Unbrako” Self- 
Lockers on duty in war plants all over the country and in thousands of 
machines, tools and implements rolling off production lines—keeping main- 
tenance costs and worries down by infallibly holding parts together under 
any and all conditions. And they’re good for many “engagements” because 
they’re easily removed with a wrench—can be re-used any number of times. 


Sizes: No. 4 to 144” diameter 
Get the “Unbrako” catalog 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA, BOX S71 BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Knurling of Socket Screws 
originated with “Unbrako” 
years ago. 
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Just before war struck, this mill in- 
stalled a nine-cylinder combination 
cotton and rayon slasher made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Huge quan- 
tities of wartime textiles have rolled 
from its smooth cylinders. And just 
as important, this slasher will be 
teady for a fast change-over to civil- 
ian goods the day the war is won. 
Besides being rugged enough to 
“stand the gaff” of constant produc- 
tion, stainless requires little care. In 
Wet processing equipment, for ex- 
ample, there are only two things to 
temember: Expose the metal to air 
Overnight at least once a week, and 
keep the surfaces free of lint and 
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other deposits. A thorough rinse with 
hot water is all that is needed. 

If you have stainless steel equip- 
ment, you'll be in the driver’s seat 
in the rush for post-war business. If 
some of your equipment is worn, ob- 
solete or inefficient, you are no doubt 
already planning an after-the-war re- 
placement program. 

Much of your post-war equipment 
can advantageously be made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Dyeing and 
fulling machines and bleaching 
equipment are a few examples. Keep 












this rustless war-proved metal in 
mind when you plan your new ma- 
chines. For information write to The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
631 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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Plus many other features 


If for any reason you face a shortage of a given type | 
of Ring Traveler, the U. S. Ring Traveler Company can | 
supply another type in unvarying uniformity, and guar- | 
antee you the same (or better) results from its use. 

On the other hand—are you having any trouble with | 
your ring travelers? Are they breaking? Flying off the 
rings? Going “haywire”? Before you decide that the 
traveler's to blame, we suggest that you send for a “U.S.” 
man. We don't mean just a salesman. We mean a man 
who's worked in the mill—run frames, been an overseer 
or a super. A practical man. Let him do a little looking 
around. Many times, in working with textile supers, we've 
been able to suggest some simple change in the traveler 
itself, or the method of operation, that has materially 
improved traveler life and performance. 

As leading manufacturers of ring travelers for the textile 
industry, we want to help you meet the conditions of the 
months ahead—not simply to “sell” you travelers. U. S. 
Ring Traveler service is constructive and cooperative, be- 
cause all of us must pull TOGETHER in this war effort if 
we want to hasten Victory. 





THE NE-BOW 


PERFECT BALANCE HEAT CONTROL THE BEVEL EDGE 


Prevents yarn ends Great pioneering 
Weig ‘ . » etal. 
nein hs ge flying out, provides for better metale = uys.* contributon 
oth sides. Straight 1 head dominates .8. t tl inni 
part of shank is in ampie head-room production! Carbur- © smooth spinning 
‘ ‘ for threading—pre izing i temper- twisting. Eliminat- 
Seen f gravity vents binding on See moe ing angular edges 
istributes lubri- ring Note ‘bend ing ovens are elec- ives uniformity of 
cant and wears Scaataltt idan’ of trically controlled earn cuanaiey cain 
evenly Will not ain P through pyrometers ae le “fy.” 
aaee. for better perform- YY", Jess y- 


pivot twisting self 
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@ Sold under these trade names 


Bowen Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Square Point Travelers 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 
Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 








Vee aa a 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
President and Treasurer 


RHODE ISLAND 





PROVIDENCE 





BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth - Light - Durable 





Designed for 
All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc. 
Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











DAVIS 4x2 
FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 
principally engaged on war 
work. 

We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful plan- 
ning, to deliver essential sup- 
plies for repairs and mainten- 
ance. . 


MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 





























THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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Whitney Silent Chains team up with power to keep machines 
operating at top capacity. They stay quietly on the job—day 
after day, night after night—putting full power to work at con- 
stant speeds that mean uniform production . . . steady production. 
And you won't hear any complaints from your maintenance men 
about these Silent Chains. 


Whitney's double-bearingsdesign and alloy-armored steels give 


extra wear, extra strength ... as they have done for years on more 
than 20 leading makes of textile machines... as they will do. for 
you, on all the machines in your mill. 


THE WHITNEY CHAIN & MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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PROPER FINISHING is a rayon requisite in spite of the 
need for speed in wartime production. Laurel Rayon 
Oils actually save production time. Laboratory and mill 
tested, they offset rayon weaknesses by improving lubri- 
cation, effecting gain in resiliency with resultant longer 


wear and better fit. 


Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available for 
immediate delivery. Our Laboratory stands ready to 
cooperate with you on special purpose compounds. Send 


for trial order today. 


Throw your scrap ints the fight ! 


Oa FINISHES 
S 


QAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WM. H. BERTOLET’'S SONS 


APY TERI s 14 eee eh 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA 


PROTECTS 
PRESERVES 





@ You can add years to the life of your 
present belts—get more power—in- 
crease production by treating them 
with Ensign 371 Belt Preserver. 


It cleans and preserves leather, canvas 
and porous belts, also establishes clean, 
resilient surface to rubber, composition 
and all non porous belts, preventing 
picking, oxidizing or cracking. Resists 
acid and alkali fumes. 


Write for full particulars and for in- 
formation on our 30 day test. It's a 
guarantee with no strings attached. 


TENN., CHARLOTTE. N. C 


ea TN 





Ad Kind Yh 
BELTS 


Other Ensign 
Products avail- 
able for main- 
fenance and 
production 
problems. 


ENSIGN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


_ 3530 EAST 76th STREET = + 


CLEVELAND, OHIO j 
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KARAGHEUSIAN 
MAKES PAPER YARN 


Shortage of jute made it imperative 
to find a _ suitable substitute for 
rug and carpet backing. A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., makers of Gulistan 
rugs and carpets, converted some 
spinning machines to the twisting 
of paper. Then they bought a 
CAMACHINE 9-5 for slitting wide 
webs of paper into narrow width 
rolls, which rolls are placed on the 
twisting machines, where they are 
converted into paper yarn. Everything 
is under control for the duration at 
the Karagheusian plant. 


Write for interesting details. 


CAMERON MAGHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 
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TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


tid JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, 


BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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the Corrosion-Resistant materials 


best suited to your operations 


The answer to a new or unusual corrosion 
problem ....where previous service infor- 
mation is not available...may be pre- 
dicted with considerable accuracy in your 
plant by a “Spoot Test.” 

The method, developed by INco’s Tech- 
nical Service, conforms closely to the 
A.S.T.M. Recommended Practice for Con- 
ducting Plant Corrosion Tests (A.S.T.M. 
Designation A-224-411). It features spool-type speci- 
men holders which permit tests to be made in operating 
equipment under actual conditions of service. 

Of simple construction and readily obtainable, these 
spool-type holders are adaptable to a wide variety of 
plant equipment. Exposure of the different metal speci- 
mens—singly, welded, or in galvanic combination—may 
be made in liquids, vapors or slurries. Test data are ob- 
tained at low cost, with a minimum of expert attention. 

Compared with improvised testing methods in which 





Fic. 2— Modified spool type holder for corrosion testing inside 
pipes as small as 1'” inside diameter. Strips are substituted 
for the standard discs. Does not seriously impede liquid flow. 





Fic. 3—Group of specimens and insulators used in spool type 
holder for testing corrosion, 











Fic, 1—Assembled test spool holder accommo- 
dating 10 or more standard disc specimens of 
materials to be tested, separated by spacers 
and locked into position on the central spindle, 


significant corrosion factors may be overlooked, INco 
Test Spools make corrosion tests more reliable by elimi- 
nating errors due to such factors as unsuitable test con- 
ditions and non-uniform exposure. Inaccuracies due to 
accidental galvanic contacts are prevented also. 

The test can be conducted without interfering with 
production and for any length of time considered nec- 
essary. Upon completion, the rate of corrosion, and 
tendencies to pitting, concentration-cell corrosion or 
galvanic action can be determined for each metal tested. 


How to arrange for an INCO Test Spool 


Testing is often unnecessary, since Inco Corrosion Data Files 
contain data frem more than 2,000 plant tests on more than 40,000 
metal and alloy specimens. These files cover hundreds of other 
materials in addition to INco’s own products ... Monel, Nickel 
and Inconel. To determine whether or not a test must be made, all 
factors of the problem should be assembled, preferably on an INco 
Corrosion Data Work Sheet and sent to Inco Technical Service. 

If a test is advisable, a test-spool is assembled with suitable 
specimens. It is then installed either by an Inco Technical Service 
representative or by your own engineers. 

An A.S.T.M. paper “Corrosion Testing Methods,” which gives 
more detailed information about this test method is available — 
write for Technical Bulletin T-10. Copies of the Corrosion Data 
Work Sheet will also be sent on request. The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MONEL © “K” MONEL - “S” MONEL « “R” MONEL + “KR” MONEL * INCONEL + “Z” NICKEL + NICKEL 
Sheet...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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PROPER FINISHING is a rayon requisite in spite of the 
need for speed in wartime production. Laurel Rayon 
Oils actually save production time. Laboratory and mill 
tested, they offset rayon weaknesses by improving lubri- 
cation, effecting gain in resiliency with resultant longer 
wear and better fit. 

Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available for 
immediate delivery. Our Laboratory stands ready to 


cooperate with you on special purpose compounds. Send 
for trial order today. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight ! 


SOAPS lin FINISHES 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WAM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS 900K.) eek 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C 


ana NN iS 
PROTECTS 


PRESERVES 
Ad Kinds of 
BELTS 


® You can add years to the life of your 
present belts—get more power—in- 
crease production by treating them 
with Ensign 371 Belt Preserver. 


It cleans and preserves leather, canvas 

and porous belts, also establishes clean, 

resilient surface to rubber, composition e 

and all non porous belts, preventing 

picking. oxidizing or cracking. Resists Other Ensign 


acid and alkali fumes. Products avail- 
able for main- 


fenance and 
production 
problems. 


Write for full particulars and for in- 
formation on our 30 day test. It's a 
guarantee with no strings attached. 
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ENSIGN PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


KARAGHEUSIAN 
MAKES PAPER YARN 


Shortage of jute made it imperative 
to find a _ suitable substitute for 
rug and carpet backing. A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., makers of Gulistan 
rugs and carpets, converted some 
spinning machines to the twisting 
of paper. Then they bought a 
CAMACHINE 9-5 for slitting wide 
webs of paper into narrow width 
rolls. which rolls are placed on the 
twisting machines. where they are 
converted into paper yarn. Everything 
is under control for the duration at 
the Karagheusian plant. 


Write for interesting details. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 6) Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11) West Monroe Street, Chicago x} 
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Sansa J TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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How to determine more accurately 
the Corrosion-Resistant materials 


best suited to your operations 


The answer to a new or unusual corrosion 
problem . ...where previous service infor- 
mation is not available...may be pre- 
dicted with considerable accuracy in your 
plant by a “Spoor Test.” 

The method, developed by INco’s Tech- 
nical Service, conforms closely to the 
A.S.T.M. Recommended Practice for Con- 
ducting Plant Corrosion Tests (A.S.T.M. 
Designation A-224-411). It features spool-type speci- 
men holders which permit tests to be made in operating 
equipment under actual conditions of service. 

Of simple construction and readily obtainable, these 
spool-type holders are adaptable to a wide variety of 
plant equipment. Exposure of the different metal speci- 
mens—singly, welded, or in galvanic combination—may 
be made in liquids, vapors or slurries. Test data are ob- 
tained at low cost, with a minimum of expert attention. 

Compared with improvised testing methods in which 


Roe 





Fic. 2— Modified spool type holder for corrosion testing inside 
pipes as small as 1'4" inside diameter. Strips are substituted 
for the standard discs. Does not seriously impede liquid flow, 


aX’ 


Fic. 3—Group of specimens and insulators used in spool type 
holder for testing corrosion, 











Fic, 1—Assembled test spool holder accommo- 
dating 10 or more standard disc specimens of 
materials to be tested, separated by spacers 
and locked into position on the central spindle, 


significant corrosion factors may be overlooked, Inco 
Test Spools make corrosion tests more reliable by elimi- 
nating errors due to such factors as unsuitable test con- 
ditions and non-uniform exposure. Inaccuracies due to 
accidental galvanic contacts are prevented also. 

The test can be conducted without interfering with 
production and for any length of time considered nec- 
essary. Upon completion, the rate of corrosion, and 
tendencies to pitting, concentration-cell corrosion or 
galvanic action can be determined for each metal tested. 


How to arrange for an INCO Test Spool 


Testing is often unnecessary, since Inco Corrosion Data Files 
contain data frem more than 2,000 plant tests on more than 40,000 
metal and alloy specimens. These files cover hundreds of other 
materials in addition to INco’s own products... Monel, Nickel 
and Inconel. To determine whether or not a test must be made, all 
factors of the problem should be assembled, preferably on an INco 
Corrosion Data Work Sheet and sent to Inco Technical Service. 

If a test is advisable, a test-spool is assembled with suitable 
specimens. It is then installed either by an Inco Technical Service 
representative or by your own engineers. 

An A.S.T.M. paper “Corrosion Testing Methods,” which gives 
more detailed information about this test method is available — 
write for Technical Bulletin T-10. Copies of the Corrosion Data 
Work Sheet will also be sent on request. The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MONEL ¢ “K” MONEL + “S” MONEL « “R” MONEL + “KR” MONEL + INCONEL + “Z” NICKEL + NICKEL 
Sheet ...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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MAILING LISTS 
THAT 


WORK... 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
to today’s purchase-controlling executives and tech- 
nicians in practically every major industry. 






Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


These names are of particular value now when most 
manufacturers are experiencing constantly increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 


Probably no other organization is as well equipped as 
McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated problem of list 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes 
in industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of thousands of 
mail questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide 
field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 


Investigate their tremendous possibilities in relation to 
your own product or service. Your specifications are our 
guide in recommending the particular McGraw-Hill lists 
that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask 
for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 
of course. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 West 42nd Street 


Picts 


New York, 18, N. Y. 





















SQUARE 


This doesn’t necessarily mean 
just square pointed Travelers. 
It might refer to the way you 
are treated by others. 


Does Sterling treat you Square? 
Give them a chance. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO, 
Box 87 Grandview, Texas 





| WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to you! 






Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 


2060 Brook St. 





Louisville, Ky. 
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To convert to war production of cotton duck 





SOLUTION: Utilizing humidifying equipment from one mill for another 


‘The Magee Carpet Company, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, recent- 
ly switched from the company’s 
peacetime wool products to cotton 
deck for war needs. 


The weaving of cotton called for 

high humidity air and constant 
ontrol of humidity. Air condition- 
ing equipment was not readily 
wailable. Unele Sam’s need for 
he army duck was urgent. The 
bottleneck seemed unbreakable. 


Carrier records indicated that a 


arrier humidifvying system was 
le in a Philadelphia silk mill that 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING * REFRIGERATION 


ORTY-TWO YEARS 


lILE WORLD, JANUARY, 1944 


SArERIence tN 


had closed down when the war cut 
off the supply of silk. It was found 
that the equipment, although of 
the central station type not nor- 
mally considered “portable,” would 
meet the requirements of the space 
to be humidified in the Magee mill. 
Negotiations were quickly com- 
pleted with the owners of the silk 
mill. 

Over 35,000 pounds of critical 
material — ductwork, apparatus. 
dampers, outlets, structural steel 
supports, electrical conduits, 
switches and controls — were dis- 
mantled, loaded on giant trucks 


DEHYDRATION 


INDUSTRIAL 


and moved to the Magee mill. 
There, the equipment. was cleaned 
and painted and reinstalled in the 
weave room. 

Today, huge quantities of cotton 
duck are being turned out in the 
Magee mill under a constant rela- 
tive humidity of 70%: which as- 
sures uniform quality. Again Car- 
rier air conditioning equipment 
and technique have proved their 
adaptability to meet required 
changed production. 

CARRIER CORPORATION 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION | 


You can’t buy new machines to get Increased 
Production. But you CAN buy it by the pack- 
age in the form of DIAMOND FINISH rings! 
Definite and substantial gains are realized: 
10% or more where standard styles replace 
worn rings; 25% to 50% where our Eadie 
lubricated designs are installed in place of 
conventional rings. Let the world’s largest 
ring shop equip you for MAXIMUM spinning 
and twisting output! 


Rana CO. 
Twister Rings since 1873 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


FINISH 





Machine and Hand Knitting 


{French-Bradford] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 


Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 





TECHNICAL CLOTHS & FELTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Palmer Blankets * Lappings * Decating. Wrappers + Table Felts 
Green Machine Plush and all other Fabrics for Mechanical Purposes 


ALL MERCURY FABRICS ARE MADE IN THE U.S.A. 
Thirty Years of Manufacturing Experience 


MERCURY TECHNICAL CLOTH AND FELT CORPORATION 


1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ° Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-4576 


Protect 
Valuable 
Motors and 
Machinery 
Clean them 
with— 


TORNADO parley ne Blowers 


Keep motors and 
etc. with the powerful, 
" write for details and 

FREE Tria! Offer 


meine clean. Blow out dust, dirt, lint, chips 
portable TORNADO Electric Blower. Quickly pays 
for itself in cutting repair and replacement cost 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5086 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 

Representatives:— 

Mr. Robert H. Perkins Mr. C. F. Peffer 
99 Chauncy St. The Merchandise Mart 
Boston i!, Mass. Suite 1076 

Chicago 54, Ill. 


Mr. Arthur Bone 
> 4436 ort it. 
Los Angeles 33, California 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
as =" naman ager 
In the UNITED STATES 
American® Hicks ® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 
354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
P.O. Box 1565, Providence, R. !., Charlotte, N.C. 
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LAGS «x LAGS 
LAGS 


READY 


TO 
SHIP! 











New Life—N _ Products 


That's the whole story of the Crabb reorgan- 
ization! Quality unsurpassed. Let us SHOW 
YOU how we can help on your war contract. 


ABB & CO. 


301 THIRD AVE. 









NEWARK 
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Prevent Stained Yarn 


Oil creeps out of Spinning Frame roll 













necks and spreads onto roll covers to stain 


yarn. Costly losses result. 


Seven out of 10 mills avoid this by using 
NON-FLUID OIL—the drip-less, waste- 
less lubricant. Prevention of blackened 
yarn saves money. NON-FLUID OIL out- 


lasts oil 3 to 5 times—a still further saving. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N 


WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Hi. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. L. Detroit, Mich, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8. C. 
TRADE MARK Soro REGISTERED 
0 F: f ] 
- 
oN U.S. PAT OFFICE ws FOREIGN COUNTRIEG® 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 







Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 
or Ply . . White 
or Colored... 


& Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon— in all fashion- 
able combinations and effects and in 
many original effects. Write for 
samples. 

Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Milis . . Westbrook, Maine 

































MERROW HIGH SPEED 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Merrew Class A. Machines, illustrated, have Quality Results—High Production 
made possible quality production, high speed and Convenient Handling 


low cperating costs to a degree greater than ever 

before. They are easy to handle, simple to adjust, ake e 

sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 
readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us . 

or our distributor nearest vou demonstrate the or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 
work of these machines on samples of your own 

fabric. 





Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Ar- 
ranged for Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives 
Are on Call to Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 
War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 
ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 
CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 


CRANE eee: 


| 
KNITTING MACHINES | Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 
meet the need for Speed— | F rn SS 
| 
| 






















( RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 

mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. . - plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


wand how”. ut WRITE 
1870 1943 


— CRANE 


for Quality and Low Cost 
| AM, 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. | 
Spring Latch Needle | 
KNITTING MACHINERY 
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| 
Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 
SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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This is the enviable record of 


THE WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINE 


Without fanfare, fuss or feathers, 
this modern machine, on duty in 
hosiery mills throughout the country, 
is producing stockings, complete 


and perfect from top to toe in 
ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 
In doing this, it SAVES the time 


ordinarily consumed in the change- 
over when leggers and footers are 
used; thus releasing men and women 
for more vital duties, and daily de- 


feating our two worst home-front en- 


=> emies, Wasted Time and Man Power. 


@ Because of war 
work, our production is 
restricted to supplying 


repair parts. 





w ‘ L & ae A a] MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 
Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 
Economy Makers 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 





... Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall... 
Yes, from January to December 
DuraBeau Finishes are in vogue; they are 
the silent salesmen who help to convince 
customers and make sales. There's a 
DuraBeau Finish for every Fibre and 
Fabric... to impart lasting beauty and 
increased. service life. 


Die. finishes 


Scholler Bros... Ine. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, 
Finishes « Collins & Westmoreland Sts., __ 
Phila. 34, Pa. « St. Catharines, Ont., Can. i 


TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS 

SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 
FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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NEW Dinsmore 


Opening, Sewing and Re-rolling Machine 


S acatee the application of the 
Merrow Butted Seaming Head to our 
No. 4 Opening, Sewing and Re-rolling 
Machine ... Produces a strong, flat butt 
seam on cotton, silk or other piece goods 

. trims off waste edges of goods om 
in advance of stitching operation . . 
The Merrow Butted Seaming Head can 
be applied to your present machine .. . 
write for estimate of cost. 


DINSMORE MFC. co. 0 win QUICRLY 
= AND COMPLETELY! 











ARMSTRONG-BRAY 
Gearand Wheel Pullers 


Prompt Shipments 


from Stock 


STEELGRIP Standard Rigid Arm Gear 
and Wheel Pullers are of improved de- 
sign. Will not slip from work. Arms 
are forged and heat-treated. 2-arm, 3- 
arm and special models. i2 types and 
sizes. CHAINGRIP Universal Pullers 
pull wheels, solid gears, pinions, etc., 
even at considerable distance from end 


chain’ hooks and. special pulley. nooks. WE are concentrating all of our efforts — 
on an 12-ton capacities efese efese 
Weite for Catalog Sheets. all our facilities — all our abilities — 
ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. behind the well known gentleman whose 
“The Belt Lacing People’ likeness appears above. In doing so— we 
aa are also serving your best interests — 
even though we may temporarily be 
compelled to give you the impression that 


we are neglecting you. Our sole object 


THE LOYAL T. is to help win as quickly and completely 
I vi E S Ma Ad as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 
a a users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 


SPRING BEARD best of our ability. 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Transter 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fasnioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Fiat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc 
v 


2 Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


Circular Knilling Machines 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY PHILADELPHIA. PA 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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MILL STARCH 
qavoeniise |" he Usavehs Priend 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 








e Always Uniform @ Dependable 





F, M. WALLACE 





HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





eCarries Weight Into the Fabric 





C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





@ Penetrates Thoroughly @ Boils Thin 





WEAVE FOR VICTORY 





THE KEEVER STARCH CO. ...COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WEAVE FOR VICTORY 


STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use 
a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
some stains are eliminated and scarce 
chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
procedure for better whites with less 
bleach. 
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ROME SOAP MEG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 






















Textile, Laundry 





end 














Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR Pp 
SAMPLES ANO 

QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 












'D. R. KENYON & SON 


| RARITAN, N. J. | 
i TENTERINGH 
{and DRYING} 
. MACHINERY] 





















DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short 
M \ a 0 | @ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
> 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


» The 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 


ort AS T A N y, He by static electricity 
ene @ Protects cards and preserves the wire 
OO ' 
@ Safeguards health, insures better 
for working conditions by preventing 


Cain. 
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| ONE MINUTE TALKS ON 


Faster Way to Clean 
Your Slasher Drums! 


In cleaning slasher drums, many mills 

are finding they can do this job 

FASTER, EASIER by means of the 

Oakite steam-detergent method uti- 

lizing the Oakite Solution-Lifting 

Steam Gun, Model No. 384. Provid- 

THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT ing the TRIPLE COMBINATION 

of detergent action, heat and me- 

chanical force, Oakite steam-deter- 

° gent cleaning quickly removes size, 

for cottons, rayons and mixed goods dirt and other tenacious deposits. 

A test will convince you, too, that 

the results obtained are a greatly de- 

sired improvement over time-con- 

— suming manual practices. You can 

For your de-sizing problems — also use the same FAST, LOW- 

: COST Oakite method for cleaning 

our technical men are at your knitting machines, dye vats and 

; . , kettles. Write TODAY for FREE 
service ... Write or ‘phone. DIGEST giving details! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York, 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in Ali 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK wey Cees 
PPE 8 TNT Te 


MATERIALS &@ eH DS FOR EVERY < 


| 
| 
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WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Design background in small special 
machinery for development department 
of progressive manufacturer of syn- 
thetic materials. Excellent peacetime 
future. Give complete details and sal- 
ary expected. Location Northern New 


: 
3 
3 
5 
3 


eUNeseneneDesereneegeenereeeeensecereeseeseerrenneseeterereoeres 


Jersey. 


Reply P-737, Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OONPEREDEOEEeOeneenaneEer e+ peneerese 






TEXTILE EWGINEER WANTED 


Wanted aggressive and imaginative textile engineer 
who is familiar with all types of spinning and 
weaving machinery, mill operating experience would 
be most desirable especially in cotton and rayon. 
In replying please give details of experience. Our 
organization does not now employ such a person 
but contemplates expansion which will open up 
important ona for the right man. 





“enenesanentenennensaneceensuccecceuscnceser. 









re Textile World : 
330 West 42nd St., New York 2: i... ¥. 3 
PF peoeeneneeececcccenevcerccceecccccegccorses: eeences eeee, 


WANTED 


FIXERS 


For Scott and Williams hosiery knitting 
machines, steady employment. 


P-757, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


 atebestensanestsnsensnnntanebstbetensinecsieimnenenietsasieienanesecnenssattecsasesseneesiiaaniiiis 






WANTED 


An assistant to the finisher in a Bleachery and 
Finishing plant located in Massachusetts handling 
both wide and narrow cotton goods. Must be 
familiar with all types of starch and resin finishes. 
Should be over 38 and have certificate of avail- 
ability. 

P-740, Textile World 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


HOSIERY MACHINE F IXE R ws nated. by , knit- 

ting machine manufacturer to supervise, re- 
pair and instruct on hand operated circular 
hosiery machine. Excellent opportunity. Ains- 
lie Knitting Machine Co., 750 Grand St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 











DYER for wool gloves and knit goods with 

practical experience in this line. Steady job 
on commercial work. Send all details with ref- 
erences to P-749, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 





THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and 
position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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WOOL COMBING PLANT 
Now operating _ in Rhode Island 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Includes 3 Scouring Bowls, 20 Worsted cards, 20 Combs 
BO-745, Textile World, 330 W. 4 
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2nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


















POSITLON WANTED 


OVERSEER OF CARDING 


30 years. Middle aged American. Practical experi- 
ence on pickers, cards, comber; also on the con- 
ventional and Super draft speeders. For the past 
five years carding and spinning rayon and novelties. 


PW-739, Textile World 
‘ New York 18, N 





WANTED 


(Continued on page 202) 


330 W. 





WANTED 


TWO FLAT CARDS 


Saco Lowell or Saco Pettee preferred 
must be 40” with 27” doffers. 
W-741, Textile World 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


seeCOQEUEHOEERODNOEOREREUENOEESESEORASEDEOEOOROO SCHOOLS SORE SEROOENCRESDOEORESEEEDESOROSeEREEERESEOTOEEN 
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"AVAILABLE 
General Superintendent or Mill Manager 


Twenty-four years experience in the man- 

ufacture of silk and synthetic fabrics. 

Thorough knowledge of throwing. Now 

employed. Full details on request. 
PW-747, Textile World 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


RAYON THROW STER- dsairen- ‘position as 

manager or throwing superintendent. Broad 
experience in throwing rayon crepe and hosiery 
yarns. 23 years textile experience. Married, 1 
child. Age 43 years. PW-752, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New_York 18, i 
COTTON YARN Mill Man, Carding or Spinning 

or can Oversee both or Superintend Cotton 
Yarn Mill. PW-753. Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


SET OF SQUEEZE ROLLERS RUBBER 
COVERED MINIMUM WIDTH 72 INCHES 


ACCURATE CONDITIONING CORP. 


10 West 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone WAtkins 9-3400 


sateen miemttamenaeamitesianiall 


PO 







WANTED TO BUY 


4x4 or 4x 1 silk looms, 56” to 72” 
wide. Intermediate Silk Head Type 
preferred. State age, price, and serial 
number. 

W 735, Textile World 


OVE RE EE R OR HEAD FIXE R of Knitting 

room, 22 years experience, 6 years mechanical 
development in large textile mill. Thoroughly | = 
familiar with all equipment of hosiery, under- | 
wear, knitting, and sewing machines. PW-754, | = 
Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Lk; “Hal. 






seenecesecececes. 


Natur 









SUISSE TECHNICIAN, age 35 with 20 years |i 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. i in the D 
of practical mill experience in silk and rayon, “ sOOenOeOUESeeOenDOneneneeeenenseeeneeeesoseceseneceeneeneneaeecensescesescesssesseesensesceessesorsssns® fully fo: 
plain, fancy and jacquard, Suisse textile school pick my 


‘ MUU r 
gra d uate. Fi n j sh contract in ¢ tua tema la $ d esire ei sUOUDOENUEHOuONeocOnEecEReeNcEenCReeseucceoensnencsoensonssiaeteT that ‘ MI 





if. 

to make a change. Will go anywhere South WANTED : Hing and 

or North America. Write to Conrad Zobeli, . tablishes 

Callejon Manchen No. 6, Guatemala City. Alsacienne or French and har 
the Text 


PRACTICAL PURCHASING AGENT, I have a 
friend who, I believe, would make some firm 
a good practical purchasing agent. He not 


Silk or Cotton Combs 


Regardless of age or condition. 






only has had practical experience in all de- PAUL M. BROOMFIELD : » be 
partments of a cotton mill, but now does the 3 
purchasing for a small plant as a part of his | 2 15 Hathaway St. Boston 10, Mass. : 
d uties., A bout 40 years old “ Dra ft ec lass S.A H. TOORRPRECEELEL ADEE NORD NON GSG LOO SOOEDOODEReNErSOCEROEOHORERCORECERORORORSCEEEE 100 pe peseenen rt ereenenti: 
= : oF “ a ~ a 5 sy psa n Cob. 0 zB ~ o871, SAeeeeennonensecncuensencenenncusnensecensnaesscerenenonsencsovaconeescooasecarceesscunenenenensueseinny, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 





GENERAL MANAGER and Plant Executive 

to be in charge of all operations. Must know 
thoroughly all operations of Dyeing, Winding, 
Twisting, Coning and Tubing Rayon Yarns. 
Must be able to handle help in the present 
situation Draft exempt, also certificate of 
Availability. Please give full details in first 
letter. P-756, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 








“POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT, Textile School graduate, 

40 years of age, married, 15 years experience 
n silk rayon and cotton desires change. PW- 
707, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
is, N. Z 





BLEACHERY SUPERINTENDENT. Over 20 

years technical and practical experience in 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Cotton and 
Rayon piece goods. Am competent and progres- 
sive and desire permanent position with reputa- 
ble concern, PW-750, Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OVERSEER OF CARDING. Middl aged, Ameri- 

can Practical experience on pickers, cards, 
combers, and also on conventional and super- 
draft speeders. For the past five years carding 
and spinning rayon and novel-ties. PW-751, 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
a ¢ 
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Two-Color roller printing machine—any 
width. Give make, size price and all 
other details. 


VELVERAY CORPORATION 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


MANUFACTURERS—if you have any Ww aah- 
ington problems, either Governmental or pri- c 
vate business, or lack manpower to service 
Washington field, both Government and pri- 18 Pocasset St., Fall River, Mass. 
vate business, and all services rendered by or 45 White St., New York City 
us are at reasonable cost and in strict accord- Thecenenneeenncecnonsececceoscnccoccennccecensuscesecenconcnseuscseneneseensacs 
ance with established Government Regulations, 
specialists in renegotiation and qualified also 
for distributorships. Write a oe Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York ag, B. YF. 












| 


TUTTiaseceeccsccesecscessccscseccccccsscccccncncreveccsccrsescccccnccecsacsse 


PROFESSIONAL |. 
SERVICES 











WANTED — 


WANTED BY ONE WHO KNOWS the exact 

spot where each item is most urgently need- 
ed. Any type yarns, natural or dyed, cotton, 
rayon, acetate. Cash. W-641, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N, Y. — 





acnceeeevnccccasesenscssessesens 















' FOR SALE 
i PATENT NO. 2052482 


Machine for Automatically Cleaning 
Flanges of Take Up Bobbins on Spinner 


Machine. 
FRANK W. MONT 
1720 North Market St., Berwick, Pa. 


Coenenecenanecnenacesnceee sueeneneeeenenenenacecy 





Py 

: 

= LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
i Registered Patent & Trade-Mark Attorney 

: Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents 











and Trade-Marks, together with Schedule of Gov- 
ernment and Attorney’s Fees, sent without obliga- 
tion. Simply ask for “‘booklet and schedule.’’ 


Established 1915 
Suite 448, 815 Bowen Blidg., Washington 5, D. ©. 


7 canevennencccscnncececenevccsnsccssenen 
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That picture 


got me 


t showed 


what | wanted 





Naturally, | wanted reliability 


in the Dealer I engaged. I had to plan care- 
fully for future changing textile demands— 
pick my equipment with caution. I found out 
that “MLC” had been buying, selling, inspect- 
ing and appraising for 20 years, and had es- 
tablished a reputation for knowing values 
and handling quality machinery all through 
the Textile industry. But that wasn’t all... 


@ A PARTIAL LIST 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


2—Sets Whitin Model ‘’C’’ Combers including: 
2—Sliver Lappers 20 end derby back 
2—Ribbon Lappers, 4 head 
16—Combers, 8 head, 1134" lap 
18—Del. Whitin Drawing 12” Coilers 

6—Doubling, Boarding & Winding Machines, 
36” to 48” 

1—44” King and Gerber Copper Basket Top 
Vertical Motor Driven Extractor 


Il 


G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 
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"A CASE OR A CARLOAD" 


was the title, and being up against it to sell some unwanted war-work 
Textile Equipment and to replace it with machines for civilian products, 





"MLC" got me low prices 


I saved money by buying through ‘’MLC”, 
instead of “broadcasting’’ my inquiries and 
so creating an accelerated “demand”. And 
I saved time in SELLING, to get floor space for 
mill changes. Some of the items I wanted, 
“MLC” didn’t have in stock, but quickly lo- 
cated and got them for me, just when I'd 
about given up hope. 


1—36"" C & M Fearnaught Picker 

40” D. & F. Picker 

1—66”" Voelker Dble Bed Cloth Press 
1—6612"" Parks & Woolson Single Shear 


1—106”’ 2 Blade Schulze Double Shear 

1—56 spindle Draper, Band driven 21/2" Ring 
312"" gauge Twister, arranged for motor 
drive—no motor 





I wanted to deal with a Dealer 
ready and able to take care of 
today’s-and tomorrow’s - needs; 
one who would give me the same 
service, no matter what the size 
of my order. So I called up 
“MLC” and turned my problems 
over to them. 





And now my mill is humming— 


I’ve licked the problem of machine renewal 
and replacement, or dispersal of worn out or 


“obsolete” equipment. I’m not only keeping 
up my WAR production but, I’m ready to 
change over to supply those long-pent-up 
civilian demands, too—with “MLC” constantly 
at my service to supply my needs. 

















Miacumery Taqumatinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


EST. 1923 


31-33 West 42nd Street 


DOMESTIC 


TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EXPORT 


DEALERS IN TEXTILE MACHINERY, ACCESSORIES AND MILL SUPPLIES 
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FOR SALE 


14M—7 345 Saco-Lowell Card Room bobbins 

7—Luther Thread Dressers, one, two and three 
brush . 

1—=60 G.F. Universal Winder Motor Drive 96 S.P. 
Nu-Taper Cones 

2—P. & WwW, Cloth Rolling and Measuring Machines 

2—Aluminum Steam Jacketed Kettles 24 x 24 

i—Economy All Steel Baling Press 72 x 36 

i—Saco-Lowell Size Box, copper lined 

i—P. & W. 3-blade Shear : ; 

i—C, & M. Railway Sewing Machines with Merrow 
head : 

i—E. & B. Cole Banding Machine 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 
1070-1090 Main St. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Tel: Perry 1037-38-39 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 


510-514 W. Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Tel: Charlotte 3-884! 







SOUEERONOEDOSONODESTOOCOREONOROHDEDUDORDERERONODENEOEROROOODEDHOHONODNOUEOSORDONOSOHEONED 






FOR SALE—Hosiery Mill Machinery 


We specialize in Scott & Williams, Read- 
ing, Banner, Wildman, Smith-Drum, Para- 
mount and other types of hosiery mill 
equipment for seamless and full fashioned 
mills. Special attention to export trade. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
508-14 W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30” Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacoy top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 
Located in South. 

AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, a. ¥ 


ONONODDOOHORONDOROENOOSODHEESORHOROOROREO”, 





nOeneneeeneeencenenenoenssncenanenseeueneeneousneeeneusesscossenecacansonensenceuensrecenessseccceqqqeney., 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. 

TANKS ON TOWERS 
25,000, 50,000, 70,000 & 100,000 Gal. Cap. 
—Towers 25 to 156 ft. high. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


seeeeoeeenennensenenenneneoernsnneneseen 


cUUORSEDOOE ERED ODEDEST SREEETOGROORORSUEDEEEROC DO HE REESE RE DERDETED ETHEL ORSU EC SSELEOpE mB Eo eRSouE MR EeTsETTT 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 
RIBBER CYLINDERS & DIALS 
UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bidg.. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


POD ODeDNDERAN OO DOReSRODEORERCReRESRTE REED 


POCEOEEGHLOOOECOROASOROGODEREEOOUGHDONCHOEEO COREE RDOCOEOORORSEEOEESHOEOEReROROSHOeaD OO EEOEOeeOEOREOHOnORE: 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
= USED OR REBUILT 
Spinning—Weaving—Dyeing 
Finishing—Hosiery Knitting 
Specialists in Export Trade 


Ss. B. SCHWARTZ 
LIQUIDATIONS 
Plum & Lowerline Streets New Seteoms, 18, La. 
ntley’s 





sneeeesnnceorsesccectesenenereuncn reene sen neseseeete nes: 


FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDAR 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 


3 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 


enennenennnerenneeeonereneneesT 
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Pr a eld 


ab' quintex—Code Be 
TeAOURERERECEREEENEREOROROOSOOOOOOEOSEERELCOOREREODOGROREREREAUGRODREEREDORORREEEEROceteeSeeeeeseneeeeeeT 


MTT 


342 E. 142 St. ASSOCIATES Bronx, N.Y. | 
REBUILT & USED BUY WITH CONFIDENCE MELROSE 5-1772-3_ 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES - - - - PROMPT DELIVERY 


1—BATCHER 2 roll 432°’ goods. 3—NAPPERS D.A. 80°' 20 rolls. 
1—CALENDER 47'' Goods 5 Bowl. 5—NAPPERS D.A. 80° 36 rolls. 
1—CALENDER FRICTION 42'' Goods 3 1—PALMER Unit 60°' Blanket with Cans. 
Roll. 1—QUETCH 3 roll 44°’ wide. 
1—DOUBLER 54°’ clock & motor. 2—ROTARY STEAM PRESSES 661/2"' 
1—DOUBLING & FOLDING 60°’ unit. 4—SQUEEZE SETS 42" to 72'' widths. 
a Dry Heads & Aluminum 1—ROLLING & MEASURING Unit 72". 
isxets. ee A ee " 
4—EXTRACTORS 28" to 48"' baskets. a” a, en vee 
3—FOLDERS 1'% yd. & Ceiling type. 1—SEWING MACHINE 50" Railway type. 
2—GRINDERS Nappers 80'' & 86" rolls. 1—TENTER FRAME 30' x 60°’ width. 
1—JIGG 60'' Copper lined box. 1—TUBER 60°" goods. 
1—LOOP DRYER 31/2 Section 64' long. 1—3 cyl. WOOLEN CARD 48 x 60. 
2—NAPPERS Knit-Goods 20 roll units. 2—MULES 360 Spindles each 2'/s'' Gauge. 
1—NAPPER S.A. 90°' 14 roll. 2—WOOL SPINNING FRAMES 4'' Gauge. 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG. LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 
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FOR SALE 


1—J. Hunter 66'' Vacuum Extractor with #4 Nash Pump and 20/40 HP : 
220 volt motor and lead lined pipe. : 

1—Windle 40°' Doubling & Rolling Machine 

1—Woonsocket 90'' DA  nmmgy 7 rolls. 

1—C&M Silk ove Folder 60''—1—1'/4 yd. folds. 

1—P&W Single Shear 66'', new blade, list saving and folder. 
Picker Lattice Aprons—spiked and plain—various widths and lengths. 
& ft.—5 ft.—4 ft.—Copper Slasher Cylinders. 


BOBBINS ¢ SPOOLS e SUPPLIES e BOX TRUCK 
Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 
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NEW AND USED sean 


River Works, Andover, Mass. 


b—R. E 

40” 

7 Oa Ce Deena 

220 HARTWELL STREET + FALL RIVER, MASS. a 

CUPOOORSSRONERSROGEEE DOC OS ROOT DE DETELLeRTtENE tne ODDCEEE ORS EE TENE TS ORRODE OOS OETE ETT ESS rrDEDeeSeReE I HDeeTDerTT Tene rere bes eDEnS 118" x 

I—30' $ 

A en ea eee eee eccconceseececeeccene: enee I—Have 
PI JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. I. 

ii MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS eee 

» | TEXTILEMACHINERY OF ALL TYPES § ”™ 

: i APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS § ais 

ru NEW AND USED Pe 

: E Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street, Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. Feed. 
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. es —P. & 

a HARRY STEPHENSON ost 

: : IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 
= : I—3- Roll 
: | TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES am 








10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR SALE 


LATE TYPE 
WILDMAN 28 CUT 
SPRING NEEDLE MACHINES 
5-11 inch 6-14 inch 
6-12 inch 8-15 inch 


: 6-13 inch 7-16 inch 
: 8-17 inch 


Reed Dent Machine Gas soldering 
stove 8° length (complete) 142°’ plank 
Reed work table 3’ x 9’. 
FS-744, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 






Ce 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL BUY 


A complete throwing plant for sale, 
fully equipped and ready to operate, 


WIT 


SOUeONONREDONOeODOOHOROHEOSeNeCHODEOEOOOES 


: in northern Pennsylvania. Terms 
FS-719, Textile World : arranged. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y : FS-743, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“AOEDADPODEEAASEREEED SELDEEESRANOEOREDREROGAOLDOEAEAADAED TOD DGOOL OL REO RNG ED DELO DOO ELOROESESOEBEREAIOR 
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Will sacrifice one new Fidelity ribber 
knitting machine 3'2”-—220 needles. If 
interested write to 
FS-742, Textile World 
330 Wes* 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 


“BOORUECODOLOGODENEORORELODEORUOGERODOOOSLOORORGDESEORSUEEEESOEEORORE EEO OERGSOO HED REEOHOESS | 1) CH004 


CTeeeeeeeceenenerocceaecencenenonennaecenennesesonccececensecnensaecnncecaucnnousanannnc sagen) 1) 0000 


FOR SALE 


100 M 8” Wool Filling Bobbins. 
834’ Automatic Filling Bobbins. 
for woolen or worsted weaving. 
and samples on request. 


FS-697, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N 


75 M 
Suitable 
Price 


ODpenPeeaesoeneonstecsseseescscsceseeeess 
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* MAKE GENERAL EISENHOWER'S PREDICTION 
COME TRUE— KEEP UP PRODUCTION WITH 


“CONSOLIDATED” EQUIPMENT 








PRINTING MACHINES 
g—R. B. & F. 3 to 10 color print Machines 
40” to 64” wide, complete. 


CALENDERS 
2—V.V. ball bearing Calenders, 50” and 60”. 
AGERS 
1—18’ x 60” Ager. 


i—30' Steel Ager. 
i—Haveg Patch Ager. 


KETTLES 
20—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Ket- 
tles, tilting type, agitated, 30 to 100 gal- 
lons capacity. 


DRYERS 
3—National Loop Dryers, 28’, 33’ & 65’ Ig. 
|\—Phila. Dry Mach. Co. Hurricane Continu- 
ous Skein Dryer. 


l—P S. 72” Raw Stock Dryer, automatic 
Feed. 

\—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48” automatic 
Feeder. 


Rebuilt 
speed 


I—P. & S$. 36’ Loop Dryer, 90” poles. 
by National. Equipped with high 
booster fans. airfins. 

!—Sincle Truck Dryer. 


PRINT PADDER 
|—3-Roll Print Padder, dry tower with unit 


heater. 
FULLING MILLS 
b—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills. gear drive. 
2—Single Line Fulling Mills, rubber rolls. 


CAN DRYERS 
430—Dry Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” 
dia. 
SCOURING & DYEING MACHINES 
2—Haveg Dye. or Washina Machines, com- 
pletely enclosed, 51” wide. 
'~Sargent 3-Bowl Skein Scouring Machine. 
~Klauder-Weldon Skoin Dye Machines. 
'—Obermaier 400* Package Dyeing Machine. 
'~Sargent 4-Bowl Wool Scouring Washer, 48”. 


NAPPERS 
5—D. & F. Woonsocket Nappers. 60” to 90”. 
‘Single Roll Nappers or Brushing Machines. 


DYE JIGGS 
5—Dyo Jiggs, 54”, rubber covered rolls. 
l~Battery 4-Butterworth stainless steel lined 
Dye Jiggs, 45”. 
I~Battery 4-Morrison stainless steel lined Dye 
Jiggs, 50”, tilting expanders. 


DYE BECKS 
25—Butterworth, Morrison & V. V. 6’ & 8’ 
Dye Becks, stainless steel and wood tubs. 
10—Morrison & V. V. Dye Becks. 


TENTER FRAMES 
i—W & J. 95’ x 50” Swing Tenter Frame. 


FLAT FOLDERS 
4—E & H. Flat Folders, 42” to 60”. 


OPEN WASHERS 
i—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting 


of 3 sections, 4 nips each section, 66”. 
i—60” Continuous Boil-Off Machine, steel 
tarks. 


ROPE SOAPERS 


i—V.V. Continuous Square Formation Washer. 


SHEARS 
3—P & W. Double Blade Shears, 60’, 
list saving device. 
i—P & W. 3-Blade Shear, 60'.” with list sav- 


ing device. 

BLEACHING 
8—Bleaching 4-5 ton Kiers, vomit type. 
i—5-ton Kier, circulating type. 
2—Lincoln 2-roll Rone Squeeze rolls. 


LOOMS 
2” 4x | automatic Looms. 
x 4 100” Blanket Looms. 
0” Rayon Looms. 


BEAMER-BATCHERS 
4—V.V. 50” & 55” Beamers. 


EXTRACTORS 
3—V.V. & Tolhurst 60” rubber & 
basket Extractors. 
i—Tolhurst 48” Underslung open 
tractor, copper basket. 
10—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst, 40”, 
Extractors, copper lined. 
i2—Tothurst, American Laundry, Adams Troy 
& Bach copper lined Extractor 17”, 207, 
26”, 287 & 32”. 


WATER SOFTENERS 
i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg. 632 wd. 
2—i0 x 10 Vertical Softeners, zeolite. 
2—Pressure Sand Filters, 8’ dia. x 20’ Ig. com- 

plete with pipe & Valves. 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 


24—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 snindles 8'>” 
pitch, 8” traverse. 134” ring, 4” front roll. 


with 


copper 
top Ex- 
44”, 48” 





PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 
4—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders. 
5—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 
2—Textile 30” 2-Roll Mangles. 
8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-Roll 

Quetches, 50”. 60” & 72” wide. 
5—Quetches, 2 & 3-Roll, 36-72”. 
i—James Hunter 50” Water Mangle. 


PRESSES 
i—Logemann All Steel Paper Baler. 
2—Schick & Economy All Steel Presses. 
i—Gessner 72” Woll Press. 


DECATORS 
2—David Gessner & P & W 72” & 48” wide, 
complete with Nash Pumps. 


SINGEING MACHINES 
|—80” 2-Burner Singeing Machine. 


PRESSES 
i—Logemann All Stee! Paper Baler. 
i—Schick All Steel Press. 


BUTTON BREAKERS 
3—Morrison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50”, 60” 
72” brass rolls. 


STEAMING & FINISHING MACHINES 

3—Steaming Machines for Tubular Goods. 

2—C > M Finishing Machines for Tubular 
goods. 


EXAMINING MACHINES 


2—Examining Machines for tubular goeds. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES 
2—Siastrom Cleaning and Conditioning Ma- 


chines. 
DOUBLERS 
3—P & W. 46” & 66” doubling, 
Measuring machines. 


PALMER QUETCHES 
nee & V. V. 60” & 72” Palmer Quetch 
nits. 
V. V. Palmer Quetch unit low type 65” wide. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Skein Reeler, Universal Tubers, Gas Boiler, 
Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, 
Trucks, Generator Sets, Rubber Lined Tanks, 
Modine Heaters, Motors. Exhaust Fans, Pleat- 


reeling & 


ers, Mandrels Doctor Blades, Gears. Lathes, 
Portable Agitators, Accumulators, Weed 
Shells, Weidemann Control Unit, etc. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J., Sth Ave. & McClean Blvd. 


Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. 


Tel. ARmory 4-6540 


New York City 
Office: 15 Park Row 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS © TEXTILE ® MINING © FOOD © CHEMICAL ® PLASTICS * CEMENT © PAINT * ROCK PRODUCTS ® RUBBER 
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CODE EDeOEOEDeReReERDeDEOEOeeeenseoseeeecseeeneeteneesensoaeeT’ 


USED 
and 
REBUILT 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Winding 


Pempennonansecsncrsceceree: 


an 
¢ 


Picking 
Weaving 
Dyeing and Finishing 
Liquidations 


1837 E. Ruan St. 
Philadelphia, 24 


“AUUUDPOREREDOROR OULD OEE ORLERAHEDIDOCESDSOENSOSUODOOLESEEDOODOOIOREREROGOGAC OUR EEHAGDECOOOEOORASESESEOODOGS 


CHUUEOEONUROAOEROROERONDOSOREGOGODOREOUSORORSOHROROEGHOGOSORORORGESOODEOREOESOGORONCEEORODERSSORUSUDOAONOROROOOREOHOREDO ROO ROEDEREOHOED 


Pennsylvania 


SOEOPREDEDEROGOGDRATUODOLDROEDAOOEEOONREOSINCTSOUOCEI ERGO) GRE ROmE FET EPEL NI RMR PERSO TREC tenmRberecneateE? 


FOR SALE 
Parkhurst 48 in. duplex BURR PICKER 
2—Proctor & Schwartz RAW STOCK 
DRYERS 
8—WHITIN 50 inch Card FEEDS 
Bruce Power DIE CUTTING PRESS 
15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES 


EXTRA-CYLINDERS 
(Both Spring & Latch Needles) 
NITTING PARTS 


BURR-WHEELS 


(All makes and Gages) 


2—DAVIS & FURBER 80 in. NAPPERS 
PAYNE WINDERS & BOTTLE BOBBINS 
2—McCreary DOUBLE ROLL BRUSHERS 
Cameron type SLITTING MACHINES 
Firsching type SLITTING MACHINES 
KNITTING MACHINES—ALL KINDS 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
P. 0. BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y. 


SOOUDEODREOEOEDODOOROEOROLUADEDEDOROGURIEOBOROGOEOEEORONCECLOROEDOOGORRAEEDOOESDOREGESEOEReCEOES 


DUDE ERERSCOOU ECHO ADEREONED ENED ROR HEORE ADE OROORCEROOETERORREEOREDER FOOTE CEST ETS SHEOSeeEEr, 
sveUneneeenesenenenenenconertecesonseteeesceses: 





: 
3 
: 
E 


em irenererswnovontisneseesanensnoecnesesuanasniuerensnenonscessusenonoensnnonsiesneponcooasecragseonger. 
i—Set of horizontal cans, 9 cans to a set, 81” face : 
x 24” diameter of cans, solid journals, good con- = 
dition and complete with stands and all equip- = 
me it and is of steel construction. : 
2—Examining table complete with clock, motor and =: 
winder. = 


LORRAINE FIBRE MILLS, INC. 


Station T.—P. O. Box 33, Brooklyn (31), 3 


SOUOODEREDEELEOHOO DRONE DORE LOGRC FREEEEDRODEDEEO NCEE ROE EEOEE TODS: SEDO ROREHEROLONDDOEOFOEOHDEED ED ES EEECEEe . 


SY LN meemeanmrseee mc 


SOUUOUEEEOU DEGREE DEASOODSEEIDORDOOOEDLODOSEELODOSROTO SENOS EOEOOOEESOUOEEEEOORENCOEOEOONSEEDEOSSEONOEROREE” = 


WANTED 


SACO LOWELL 
RING TWISTER 


W-746, Textile World 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Cneneeonensresens OUUDODDDATORTAONTOOEOADEDEROGEELOOOERERDSDOGOROO DOL DORUDIOOODEOEORDEOEOSOEOUREROREOORORS 


WANTED 
Your Obsolete Sewing Threads 


Send samples and quantities for quick : 
disposal. = 
W-675, Textile World 
i2nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


eeeneEsoeneceeneesroenee 


WANTED 


Used Rice, Barton & Fales printing ma- : 
chine to print 43 inch goods 4 to 6 
colors. Also used copper rollers 52” 
= diameter to fit machine. 

W-736, Textile World 

i2nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


Fanevannnonnencneneneeesaenecaunranenavaenncnnesessuntovenseusssunssossssensessucesensanenesnssctseneeee® 
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TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 


1—Kemp Automatic Gas System with Rotary Pressure Blower, Expansion Tank 
and Countershait. 

2—Sets of Squeezers 16’ Rubber covered top rolls and one Iron and one Brass 
Botton Roll. 

1—60’ Winsor & Jerauld Tenter Frame 50’ W & J Side opening Clips 

l—Haveg Washer 48” with Rubber and Brass Rolls—Tank 61” wide 

7—Rope Soapers, Oval Reels, 2 Rubber Squeeze rolls, Friction Clutch 

4—3 Roll Watermangles 48’ Middle Brass Roll, Top & Bottom Husk 

7—James Hunter Washers 10’ 2 Maple Log rolls, Friction Clutch 

i—Screen Printing & Drying Machine with Heating Coil, Blower and Ducts. 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 15-17 ORMSBEE AVE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


EX! 
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eoeenenunennennensvererececesseuesesscencesvenceccncsnnerssoenensnsnconcucauccceest SONNOUOEeDOOONROUOEDOOOSEAOOOEAEODEAORBOROROONCAEOAEEEOEECOOAEOUoeeeeoOReCeOeeCoeeLOCeeeREOeEORenOORs ELON eetesseueteeeenoenene ttm 


FOR SALE 


NEW — UNUSED 


1 Reading Pressure Setting Machine for Nylon Cloth with 3 track 


| CON 
i 260—D: 
i W 


40—Dre 





turntable system complete with all valves, etc., and carriages 


j 


with winding cores, etc. 


WALDRICH COMPANY 


OUUCEUAOEELONOD EDA RGOROHEORODOROREOROEDEEGEO ROE EOODEO ROOD NCH OURREOORONeNONOREOeOEsORE: 


Delawanna, New Jersey 


S.enenneeeeneeens Onanneeeesnncensnanenese OPUEROEAOOROUEOOHEGOOEOOEROEOOESOUESORDAORAOERUGOOOOROREADEOUREOEEOUEEOOSEGREOSOOCEOEEOUSEOOESORNOOEOREOOGROSOOOROOEOOEOOEOCOOOOGOOEEOSEOTEOUREORAOOREREHO ASUS ELOREEO RENE OHNE 


wan Tt € 2 


 POREOODEOERORGOOUDOEORODCEECESROEOROGEOEDEOESOGEONSOREEOGORORSESODNEOHOROHOGeEO ORS neneeneonenennens 


WANTED | 
SIPP MAGAZINE | . 
CREEL 


340 or More Ends 
Required 





UUTTETerrtseseceeesececeonccsnsccsccccssscccesssssencscecsecseccecacscunsnsesnsensneseseseenenccsensnenenn: 


WANT TO BUY TANKS 


3—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Cap. 
Elevated Steel Water Tanks 
on Towers. 

2—500 to 1000 Ft. Air Com- 
pressors. 

3—500 to 
Pumps. 


RUSSELL STANHOPE 


60 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. : : 













cenneeneneene 
QONOUSARODECOOUADEHOADRODSOSEORORORODOESEEOESECEEEENE 


1000 GPM Fire 





W-720, Textile World 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





“suannennaeecanenserioes FOCHUROROUOAOAGUOEEOOOEDEOEOEOUAUROROEOEOEOEOERAAOEOROOOEDD senenneueen 






evenseneny ASUOODEOEROUOOUESOODOOHOOEEOEAOOEOOEROREOEECEEOCEOOOOOOGOOEOCORCUEEOESOOEEGEEGSEOOEEOGEROEOOOOOEEUDEREGEEGEOGEOGHESOESOEEOGRCREDOOUNGEOEOODECEROOEUOOERODIORSODEOGRAOEGUOROESESOGRAOS SES EEO ERO O EOD 


Wanted 
PLUSH MILLS 
PLUSH LOOMS. 


We will purchase a complete 
plush mill... one which is now 
in operation or which has been 
operating recently. Present 
management will be retained. 








ONOEEOEOHDOGECUROSOOCUSDUOOROROODOOHOEOESOSOROOCOROROEOOROEORO DOO RORHOORORESEOOROHOEODEREEONERT 


Will also consider the purchase 
: of plush looms to be moved to 
| our own mills. Write or wire 


W-738, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, New York 


~.aeneusenencnsnnegs seenenneneene ONOREOREDEEERUGEEEDOEOEOROROODEOEGCORGUEEOEOOOOEOEGOGESEGEREGEEOSESCROROEOLGOOUOOSONDECEOROEDEOEROSOROROEHOEORORORORDOEDROSDESSONOEOEOUCOCOROODENEO NGA OREORONSOE: 
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SPECIAL 


4—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 2 Top and 
1 Bottom Rubber Covered Rolls, 50” 
Face, Hand Screw Lever Set, with 
Countershaft 

5—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 16” Rub- 

ber Covered Top and Bottom Steel Roll, 

a Screw Lever Set, with Counter- 
aft. 








COMPLETE RAYON WEAVING PLANT 


?§260—Draper Automatic Looms, Modern Slashing, 
i Warping, Winding, Auxiliary Equipment. 

i840—-Draper Automatic Motor Driven Looms, 60’ 
: Reed Space. 


i KNITTING 
c i§160—Scott & Williams Nye & Tredick Circular 
; Ribbers, Range 10” 10 cut 8 feet to 23’ 


14 cut 12 feed. 


SEWING 


Union Buttons 


10—Button Sewers 
10—Button Sewers 


Union Special 
ig 25—52800 
igs0—35300 





1— 9900 used as Tackers 
3—15400 
MMilcox & Gibbs Singers 

+ Lock Stitch 112 W 140 


wll Metropolitan 
192-5 elastic machines with elastic pullers 


ATER SOFTENING AND FILTRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


iE #—Permutit Water Softeners, 10’ Diameter x 

i 16° Long, with Interconnecting Piping, 

ha Meters and large quantity of Zeo- 

ite. 
2—Permutit Vertical Water Softeners, 3’ Di- 
ameter, 6‘ High Complete with Zeolite and 
Fittings. 

2—Permutit Type C, Electric Chemical Feeding 
Devices, Constant Feed. 

—Permutit Vertical Water Softener, 5° x 6’ with 
Valves, Piping and Zeolite. 

—Hungerford & Terry Horizontal Steel Pressure 
Water Filters, 8’ x %0’, 8,000 Gallons Capac- 
ity, 54g" Plate, equ yped with Cross Piping 
8’ Valves and all -cceasories. 

—Filter Everson 42° x 48”. 


Zz 


pennnae neuen 


omwgittilter Permutit 6’6 x 6’. 
z —Permutit Single Vertical Water Softening 
Unit, Steel Tank, Size 10’ x 10’, Oval Slide 


with Trident 3” Water 
and 4 Gate Valves 


Manhole Opening, 
Meter, Safety Valve, 


COUNTERS 


Pick Counters. 


Veeder Root 



















SPECIAL 
ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 
7—John Hope 50” Pantograph Machines, 










Double Bar. 

10—John Hope 48’ Pantograph Machines, 
Double Bar. 

l—John Hope 45” Pantograph Machine, 


Double Bar 











REMEMBER 
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LIQUIDATING 


EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR 


BELTING 
— Wood and Fibre Variable Speed Drive 
elts. 
FINISHING 
Beamer 


l1—Van Viaanderen 50”, 


Beaming and Rolling 
up Machine. 


Friction Drive. 


Bleach House Equipment 
2—8’ x 9’ Kiers. 

2—10’ Log Washers. 
2—Bleach House Squeezers. 


Boil Off 

1—King & Gerber 54” Continuous Boil Off with 
Rubber Nip Rolls and Slat Conveyor. 

l1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Nip Continuous Open 
Soaper, 3 sets of Brass Nip Rollers, 60” face. 


Calenders 

1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Roll Finishing Calendar, 
Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 

3—Textile 50’ 5 Bowl Calenders. 

2—Textile 45° 3 Bowl Friction Calenders. 


Can Dryers 

l1—set of 20 Cans Textile Copper Cans 
ameter, 54” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—-set of 18 Cans, 23’’ x 45” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—7 Can Butterworth Copper Cans, 23” di- 
ameter, 80° face. 

1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling Up Machine, 
Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” face. 

1—set of Textile Dry Cans—15 Cans—23’’x78”""— 


Loriz. 
CALENDER ROLLS 


1—Paper Covered Silk Calender Roll, 50” Face, 
1614" Diameter, 5934 Between Shoulders, 
Diameter of End Shaft 4 15/16”, Length of 
End Shaft 634". 

1—Steel Calender Roll, Newly Cotton Covered, 
50” Face, 20’° Diameter, 61°’ between Shoul- 
ders, Shaft 9” each End, Diameter 6 15/16”. 

6—Steel Schreiner Calendar Rolls, 42” and 
46” Face. 


23” di- 


SPECIAL | 


800—Butterworth Tentering Frame Top 


Opening Brass Face Clips, No. 99. 
500—Butterworth Tenter Chain Clips, Type 
0-O Top Opening, Brass Faced Clips. 





Decators 


1—Parks & Woolson, 72’° Semi-Decater with 


Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 

Doublers 

2—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling and Reeling 
Machines. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 60° Doubling and Winding 
Machine 

Dye Becks 


1—Monel Metal Solid Tub Dye Beck, 5’ with 
Monel Reels. 

2—Stainless Steel Lined Sample Dye Becks. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 4’ Stainless Steel Lined Dye 
Beck. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 19’ Cypress Dye Beck. 


Dye Jiggs 
6—Textile Copper Lined Dye Jiggs 45” Face. 
Dye Padder 


1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, 
Rubber Roll Motor Driven. 


Brass and 









IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


| SPECIAL 


5—Textile Dye Jiggs, 54” Wooden Tub, 
2 Rubber Covered Ball Bearing Top 
Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel Immersion Rolls, 
| Bevel Gear Drive. 
| 
| 


1—De Lavel Worm Reduction Gear Unit, 
direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. A.C. 
Motor, 550 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 
1200 R.P.M., with Control. 


1—Battery of 4 Morrison Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs, 50°, A.C. Motor Drive. 


Embossers 

1—Textile Two Roll Embossing Calenders, 12” 
face, One Roll Gas Heated, Pulley Driven, 
Complete with Table and Winder. 





Extractors 
l—American 48° Open Top Motor Driven Ex- 


tractor, Copper Basket. 

3—Hercules 60’ Motor Driven Extractors, Cop- 
per Basket. 

Folders 


1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60° Wide. 
3—E & H Fiat Folders, 45” to 60°’ Wide. 


GAS SYSTEM 


1—Kemp Automatic Gas System, with Rotary 
Pressure Blower, By-Pass Valve, Back Fire 
Preventer, and Expansion Chamber 


GEARS 


1—Lot Bronze Machine Gears, Assorted Sizes 
(834 pounds). 
METER 
1—General Electric Flow Meter, Type F-12. 
KETTLES 


6—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 
Equipped with Double Motion, Bronze Agi- 
tators, 70 to 350 Gallons Capacity. 


Palmer 
1—65”" Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter Quetsch 


Unit, with Stainless Clips and Housing. 
Printing 
1—Werner 50” Single Color Print Machine. 
1—Rice, Barton & Fales 7 Color 50” Print Ma- 
chine. 
2—Rice, Barton & Fales, 42” Print Machine, 


8 and 11 color. 


Tenter Frames 

1—30’ Windsor & Jerauld Open Tenter Frame 
with Steam Heating Coils. 

1—60’ Windsor & Terauld Tenter Frame with 


Proctor & Schwartz Housing. 


















SPECIAL 


1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic Schreiner 2 
' Bowl Calendar, equipped with Cotton 
and Steel Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated 
Friction Unrolling and Batcher, Tension 
Rolls, Complete with Accumulator and 
Pump, direct connected to General Elec- 
tric 3 H.P. A.C. Motor, 550 Volts, 60 
Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 R.P.M., Type M. T., 
with Drum Controller, Magnetic Switch 
and Grids. 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


eC 


. Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 
REFINANCING APPRAISALS PURCHASE LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 
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*Smith, Drum & Co. 

*Solvay Sales Corp.... 

*Sonoco Products Co... ... 2... 6. 6s. 
Southworth Machine Co. 
Staley Mi IGG. AaB. Sos cs 
Standard-Coosa-Thazcher Co.. 

*Standard Fabricators, Inc. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co 

*Standard Soap Co. of Camden 
Star Electric Motor Co 

*Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. . 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co 
Sun Oil Co 


Taber Instrument Corp 

Talcott, Inc., James 

Tennessee Eastman Corp 

*Terrell Machine Co 

Texas Co. 

Textile Banking Co 

Textile Machine Works. ... 
*Thomas & Skinneer Steel Prod. Co. 
Tompkins Bros. Co 

*Torrington Co., The 

Trust Company of Georgia........ 
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Union-Bay State Co 

United Autographic Register Co. . 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

*U. S. Ring Traveler Co 

U. S. Rubber Co 

U. S. Textile Machine Co 
*Universal Winding Co 


WAK Industries 

Wallerstein Co., Inc 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co 
Wavne Mfg. Co 

Wellington, Sears & Co...... 
*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. “Co. 15 | 
*Whitin Machine Works.......... 8 | 
*Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co,... 1% 
Whitman Co., | 
Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co., The... 
Wildman Mfg. Co 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mach. Co. 
WWolt Or (Go;, Faomet e562 oan. ose 
Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc.... 
Wright Mfg. Division, American 

Chain & Cable Co., Inc 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Daniel Construction Co.. 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Loper Co., Ralph of: 
Sirrine & Co., J. E iies 
& . 6 
SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
Classified Advertising 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Raymond Service, Inc., Charles P 
POSITIONS VACANT , 
POSITIONS WANTED 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
USED AND SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
Accurate Conditioning ae ; 
Ames Bag Co 
Bay State Textile Cs... 
Bromfield, Paul M 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc 
French, ss 
Gaines Textile Mchy. Co 
Lorraine Fibre Mills Inc 
Machinery Liquidating Company 
McCloskey, Inc., John J 
McDowell, Norman M. 
Republic Textile Eq 
Schwartz, S. B 
Smith Textile Machinery Cc 
Southern Standard Mill Supply 
Speizman, Morris 
Standard Mill Supply Co. 
Stanhope, Russell 
Stanhope, R, C... 
Stephensen, Harry 
Textile Auxiliaries 
Velveray Corp. 
Waldrich C 
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WHT ABOUT... 
‘LHEN? 


Your future must be assured for 
the difficult transition years 


following the end of the war. 


Credits, advances against in- 
| 


ventories, loans — FACTORING 
—should be arranged now so 
there will be no drain on your 
time and efforts, which should 
be devoted to production and 


selling. Let’s talk it over. 








Big company ... specialist ... Beach is BOTH. For service 
...for quality ...order your textile soap from Beach 


Here is a soap company that has become big 
by concentrating on industrial soaps. Beach 
began serving the textile industry 115 years 
ago and since that time has thoroughly learned 
what men like yourself need most in soap. 


Meanwhile, Beach has become the Jargest 


specialist in industrial soaps. Today, when 
service is so important, you get “big company”’ 
service from Beach—plus high-quality soap 
especially made to meet the needs of the 
textile industry. Beach Soap Company, Law- 


rence, Massachusetts. 





